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BOOK TII. 

WAITING FOR DEATH 


{CONTINUED) 




CHAPTEE XXVIII. 


Gent. All tiiiira are good to seek your wedded liome 
liiiiigiiig a mutual delight. 

2(Z Gent. Why, iruo. 

Tho calendar liath uot an ovil ilay 
Fur suula made one by love, and even death 
Weie sweetness, if it came like rolling waves 
While they two clasped each other, and foresaw 
No life apart. 


Mr aiul Mrs Casaubon, returning from their wedding 
journey, arrived at Lowick Manor in tfio miclOle of 
January. A light snow was falling as they de¬ 
scended at the door, and in the morning, when 
Dorothea passed from her dressing-room into tho 
blue-green boudoir that we know of, she saw tlie 
long avenue of limes lifting tlieir tiunks from a 
W'liite earth, and spreading white branches against 
the dun and motionless sky. The distant flat shrank 
in uniform whiteness and low-hanging uniformity 
cloud. The very furniture in tho room seemed to 
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have shrunk since she saw it before:: the stag in 
the tapestry looked more like a ghost in his ghostly 
blue-green world; the volumes of polite literature 
in the bookcase looked more like immovable imita¬ 
tions of books. The bright fire of dry oak-boughs 
burning on the dogs seemed an incongruous renewal 
of life and glow—like the fig4^Te of Dorothea herself 
as she entered carrying the red-leather cases contain¬ 
ing the cameos for Celia. 

She was glowing from her morning toilet as 
only healthful youth can glow: there was gom- 
like brightness on her coiled hair and in her hazel 
eyes; tliere was warm red life in her lips; her * 
throat had a breathing whiteness above the dif¬ 
fering white of the fur which itself seemed to wind 
about her neck and cling down her blue-grey pelisse 
with a tenderness gatliered from her own, a sen¬ 
tient commingled innocence which kept its loveli¬ 
ness against the crystalline purity of the outdoor 
snow. As she laid the cameo-cases on the table in 
the bow-window, she unconsciously kept her hands 
on them, immediately absorbed in looking out on 
the still, w\iite enclosure which made her visible 
world. 

Mr Casaiibon, t^rho had risen early complaining 
of palpitation, was in tlie library giving audience 
to his curate Mr Tucker. By-and-by Celia would 
come in her qualijiy of bridesmaid as well as sister, 
and through the next weeks there would be wed¬ 
ding visits received and given; all in continuance 
Qf that trafisitional life understood to correspond 
with the excitement of bridal felicity, and keeping 
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up the sense of busy ineffectiveness, as of a dream 
which tlie dreamer begins to suspect. The duties 
of her married )ife, contemplated as so great before¬ 
hand, seemed to be shrinking with the furniture 
and tlie white vapour-walled landscape. The clear 
heights '#here she expected to walk in full com¬ 
munion had become difficult to see oven in her 
imagination; the delicious repose of the soul on a 
^omplcte superior had been shaken into uneasy 
effort and alarmed with dim presentiment. When 
would the days begin of that active wifely devotion 
■which was to strengthen her husband’s life and 
«exalt her own? Never perhaps, as she had pre¬ 
conceived them ; but somehow—still somehow. In 
this solemnly-pledged union of her life, duty would 
present itself in some new form of inspiration and 
give a new meaning to wifely love. 

Meanwhile there was the snow and the low arch 
of dun vapour—there was the stilling oppression of 
tliat gentlewoman’s world, where everytliing was 
doyo for her and none asked for her aid—where the 
sense of connection \vrith a manifold pregnant exist¬ 
ence had to be kept up painfully as an inward 
vision, instead of coming from without in claims 
that would have shaped her energies.—“ What shall 
I do ? ” “ Wliatever you please, my dear: ” that had 
been her brief history since sho^had left off leani- 
ing morning lessons and practisyig silly rhythms 
on the hated piano. Marriage, which was to bring 
guidance into worthy and imperative occupation, had 
not yet freed her from the gentlewoman’s oppres* 
sive liberty: it had not even filled her leisure with 
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the ruminant joy of unchecked tenderness. Her 
blooming full-pulsed youth stood there in a moiul 
imprisonment which made itself one^with the chill, 
colourless, narrowed landscape, with the shrunken 
furniture, the never-read books, and the ghostly 
stag in a pale £intastic world that sceuied to bo 
vanishing from the daylight 

In the first minutes when Dorothea looked out 
sho felt nothing but the dreary oppression; then 
came a keen remembrance, and turning away from 
the window she walked round the room. The ideas 
and hopes which were living in her mind when sho 
first saw this room nearly tlirco mouths before wore,, 
present now only as memories: she judged them as 
we judge transient and departed things. All exist¬ 
ence seemed to beat with a lower pulse than her 
own, and her religious faitli was a solitary cry, tho 
struggle out of a nightmare in which every object 
was withering and slirinking away from her. Each 
remembered thing in tho room was disenchanted,, 
was deadened as an unlit transparency, till her 
wandering^ gaze came to the group of miniatures, 
and there at last she saw something which liad 
gathered new breath and meaning: it was the 
miniature of Mr Casaubon's aunt Julia, who had 
made the unfortunate marriage—of Will Ladislaw’s 
grandmother. Dorothea could fancy that it was 
alive now — tho /lelicate woman's face which yet 
had a headstrong look, a peculiarity difiScult to 
interpret. Was it only her friends who thought 
her marriage unfortunate ? or did she herself find 
it out to be a mistake, and taste the salt bitterness 
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of her tears i«L the merciful silence of the night? 
Wliat breadths of experience Dorothea seemed to 
have passed dver since she first looked at this 
miniature I She felt a new companionship with it, 
as if it had an ear for her and could see how she 
was loohing at it. Here was a woman who had 
known *some difiicnlt^ about marriage. Nay, the 
colours deepened, the lips and chin seemed to get 
larger, the hair and eyes seemed to be sending out 
Tight, the &ce was masculine and beamed on her 
with that full gaze which tells her on whom it falls 
* that she is too interesting for the slightest move* 
, ment of her eyelid to pass unnoticed and uninter¬ 
preted. The vivid presentation came like a pleasant 
glow to Dorothea: she felt herself smiling, and turn¬ 
ing from the miniature sat down and looked up as 
if she were again talking to a figure in front of her. 
But the smile disappeared as she went on meditat¬ 
ing, and at last she said aloud— 

“ Oh, it was cruel to speak so! How sad—how 
dreadful! 

She rose quickly and went out of the room, hurry¬ 
ing along the corridor, with the irresistible impulse 
to go and see her husband and inquire if she could 
do anything for him. Perhaps Mr Tucker was gone 
and Mr Casaubon was alone in the library. She felt 
as if all her morning’s gloom would vanish if she 
could see her husband glad becai^e of her presence. 

But when she reached the head of the dark oak 
staircase, there was Celia coming up, and below there 
was Mr Brooke, exchanging welcomes ahd congratis- 
lations with Mr Casaubon. 
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Dodo! ” said Celia, in her quiet rstaccato; then 
kissed her sister, whose arms encircled her, and said 
no more. I think they both cried a little in a 
furtive manner, while Dorothea ran down-stairs to 
greet her uncle. 

“ I need not ask how you are, my dear,VS said Mr 
Brooke, after kissing her Sorehead. Borne has 
agreed with you, I see—happiness, frescoes, the 
antique—that sort of thing. Well, it^s very pleasant 
to have you back again, and you understand all 
about art now, eh ? But Casaubon is a little pale, I 
tell him—a little pale, you know. Studying hard 
in his holidays is canying it rather too far. I over-« 
did it at one time ”—Mr Brooke still held Dorothea’s 
hand, but had turned his face to Mr Casaubon— 
“ about topography, ruins, temples—I thought I had 
a clue, but 1 saw it would carry me too far, and 
nothing might have come of it. You may go any 
length in that sort of thing, and nothing may come 
of it, you know.” 

Dorothea’s eyes also were turned up to her hus¬ 
band’s faco with some anxiety at the idea that those 
who saw him afresh after absence might bo av '^^re 
of signs which she had not noticed. 

“ Nothing to alarm you, my dear,” said Mr Brooke, 
observing her expression. “A little English beef 
and mutton will soon make a difference. It was 
all very well to lojpk pale, sitting for the portrait of 
Aquinas, you know—we got your letter just in time. 
But Aquinas, now—he was a little too subtle, wasn’t 
ke ? Does Anybody read Aquinas ? ” 

** He is not indeed an author adapted to superficial 
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minds/' said Mr Casanbon, meeting these timely 

> questions with dignified patience. 

“ You would‘like coffee in your own room, uncle ? ” 
said Dorothea, coming to the rescue. 

'‘Yes; and you must go to Celia: she has groat 
news to iiell you, you know. I leave it all to her.” 

The blue-green boudoir looked much more cheer¬ 
ful when Celia was seated there in a pelisse exactly 
like her sister’s, surveying the cameos with a placid 
satisfaction, while tlie conversation passed on to 
other topics. 

“ Do you think'it nice to go to Borne on a wedding 
, journey ? ” said Celia, with her ready delicate blush 
which Dorothea was used to on the smallest occa¬ 
sions. 

“It would not suit all—not you, dear, for ex¬ 
ample,” said Dorothea, quietly. No one would ever 
know what she thought of a wedding journey to 
Boinc. 

“Mrs Cadwallader says it is nonsense, people 
gening a long journey when they are married. She 
says they get tired to death of each other, and can’t 
quarrel comfortably, as they would at tiomc. * And 
Lady Ohettam says she went to Bath.” Celia’s 
colour changed again and again—seemed 

** To come and go with tidings from the heart. 

As it a nmning messenger had been." 

It must mean more than Celia ^ blushing usually 
did. 

“ Celia I has something happened?” said Dorothea, 
in a tone fiill of sisterly feeling. “ Ha'\fe you reall^r 
any great news to tell me ? ” 
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was because you went away^ Dodo. Then 
there was nobody but me for Sir James to talk to” 
said Celiai with a certain roguishness in her eyes. 

I understand. It is as I used to hope and be¬ 
lieve,” said Dorothea, taking her sistei-’s face botwceii 
her hrnds, and looking at her half anxiously. Celia’s 
marriage seemed more serioi;^ than it used to do. 

It was only three days ago,” said Celia. And 
Lady Chettam is very kind.” 

“And you are very happy?” 

“Yes. We are not going to be married yet. 
Because everything is to be got ready. And I don’t 
>^ant to be married so very soon, because I think it. 
is nice to be engaged. And we shall be married all 
our lives after.” 

“ I do believe you could not marry better, Kitty. 
Sir James is a good, honourable man,” said Dorothea, 
warmly. 

“ He has gone on with the cottages, Dodo. He 
will tell you about them when he comes. Shall you 
be glad to see him ? ” 

“ Of course I shall. How can you ask me ? ” 

“dnly I was afraid you would lie getting so 
learned,” said Celia, regarding Mr Casanbon’s learn¬ 
ing as a kind of damp which might in due time 
saturate a neighbouring body. 
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“ I founil that no grniiis in another conhl please me. My unfortunate 
paradoxes hod entirely dried up that source of comfort.”— Qoldsuith. 


• One morning, somo weeks after her arrival at Lowick, 
Dorothea—but why always Dorothea? Was her 
point of view the only possible one with regard to 
this marriage? 1 protest against all our interest, 
all our effort at understanding being given to the 
young skins that look blooming in spito of trouble; 
for these too will got faded, and will know the older 
and more eating griefs which we are helping to 
neglect. In spite of the blinking eyes and white 
moles objectionable to Celia, and the want of mus* 
cular curve which was morally painful to Sir James, 
Mr Ciisaubon had an intense consciousness within 
him, and was spiritually a-hungcred like the rest of 
us. He had done nothing exceptional in marrying 
—^nothing but what society sanctions, and considers 
an occasion for wreaths and ]}ouqucts. It had 
occurred to him that he must not any longer defer 
his intention of matrimony, and ho had reflected 
that in taking a wife, a man of good position shoiihr* 
expect and carefully choose a blooming young lady 
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“-the younger the better, because more educable 
and submissive—of a rank equal to his own, of 
religious principles, virtuous disposition, and good 
understanding. On such a young lady he would 
make handsome settlements, and ho would neglect 
no an angement for her happiness: in rotum, ho 
should receive family plcas^es and leave*behind 
him that copy of himself which seemed so urgently 
required of a man—to the sonneteers of the sixteenth 
century. Times had altered since then, and no 
sonneteer had insisted on Mr Oasaubon's leaving a 
copy of himself; moreover, ho had not yet succeeded 
in issuing copies of his mythological key; but he « 
had always intended to acquit himself by marriage, 
and the sense that ho was fast leaving the years 
behind him, that the world was getting dimmer and 
tliat he felt lonely, was a reason to him for losing no 
more time in overtaking domestic delights before 
they too were left behind by the years. 

And when he had seen Dorothea he believed 
that he had found even more than he demanded: 
she might really bo sucli a helpmate to him as would 

I I 

enable him to dispense with a hired secretary, ' n 
aid which Mr Casaiibon had never yet employed 
and had a suspiuious dread of. (Mr Cusaubon was 
nervously conscious that ho was expected to manifest 
a powerful mind.) ,Providence, in its kindness, had 
supplied him with ^ the wife he needed. A wife, a 
modest young lady, with the purely appreciative, 
unambitious abilities of her sex, is sure to think her 
lidsband’s mftid powerful. Whether Providence had 
taken equal care of Miss Brooke in presenting her 
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with Mr Casairibon was an Idea which could hardly 
occur to him. Society never made the preposterous 
demand that a tnan should think as much about his 
own qualifications for making a charming girl happy 
as he thinks of hers for making himself happy. As 
if a man •ould choose not only his wife but his wife’s 
husbancf! Or as if ho \){pre bound to provi(^e charms 
for his posterity in his own person!—When Doro¬ 
thea accepted him with efiusion, that was only 
natural; and Mr Casaubon believed that his hap¬ 
piness was going to begin. 

Ho had not had much foretaste of happiness in 
^is previous life. To know intense joy without a 
strong bodily frame, one must Iiave an enthusiastic 
soul, Mr Casaubon had never had a strong bodily 
frame, and his soul was sensitive w'ithout being 
enthusiastic; it was too languid to thrill out of self- 
consciousness into passionate deliglit; it went on 
fluttering in the swampy ground wdiere it was hatch¬ 
ed, thinking of its wings and never flying. His 
experience was of tliat pitiable kind which sluinks 
from pity, and fears most of all that i^ should be 
known: it was that proud narrow sensitiveness 
which has not mass enough to spare for transforma¬ 
tion into sympatliy, and quivers thread-like in small 
currents of self-preoccupation or at best of an egoistic 
scrupulosity. And Mr Casaubon Jiad many scruples: 
he was capable of a severe self-restraint; he was 
resolute in being a man of honour according to the 
code; he would be unimpeachable by any i-ecognised 
opinion. In conduct these ends had beeh attained f ^ 
but the difficulty of making his Key to all Mytho- 
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logics unimpeachable weighed like u lead upon his 
mind ; and the pamphlets—or “ Parerga ” as ho 
called them—by which hd tested hirf* public and de¬ 
posited small monumental records of his march, were 
far from having been seen in all their significance. 
He suspected the Archdeacon of not hairing read 
them; he was in painful do\\ht as to what was really 
thought of them by the leading minds of Brasonose, 
and bitterly convinced that his old acquaintance 
Carp had been the writ* r of that depreciatoiy recen¬ 
sion which was kept locked in a small drawer of Mr 
Casaubon’s desk, and also in a dark closet of his 
verbal memory. These were heavy impressions to 
struggle against, and brought that melancholy em- 
bittermont ivhich is the consequence of all excessive 
claim : even his religious faith vravered witli his 
wavering trust in his own authorship, and the conso¬ 
lations of the Christian hope in immortality seemed 
to lean on the immortality of the still unwritten Key 
to all Mythologies. For my part I am very sorry for 
him. It is an uneasy lot at best, to be what we ^all 
highly taught and yet not to enjoy: to be present 
at this great spectacle of life and never to be Lber¬ 
ated from a small hungry shivering self—never to 
be fully possessed by the glory we behold, never to 
have our consciousness rapturously transformed into 
the vividness of a thought, the ardour of a passion, 
the energy of an action, but always to be scholarly 
and uninspired, ambitious and timid, scrupulous and 
dim-sighted. Becoming a dean or even a bishop 
Avould makb little difference, I fear, to Mr Casaubon's 
uneasiness. Doubtless some ancient Greek has o1> 
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served that behind the big mask and the speakings 
trumpet, there must always be our poor little eyes 
peeping as usuRl and our timorous lips more or less 
under anxious control. 

To this mental estate mapped out a quarter of a 
centuiy before, to sensibilities thus fenced in, Mr 
Cusaubon had thoughli^of annexing happiness witli 
a lovely young bride; but even before marriage, as 
we have seen, he found himself under a new depres¬ 
sion in the consciousness that the new bliss was not 
blissful to him. Inclination yearned back to its old, 
easier custom. And the deeper he went in domes- 
•ticity the more did the sense of acquitting himself 
and acting with propriety predominate over any 
ot*her satisfaction. Marriage, lilce religion and erudi 
tion, nay, like authorship itself, was fated to become 
an outward requirement, and Edward Casaubon was 
bent on fulfilling unimpeachably all requirements. 
Even drawing Dorothea into use in his study, ao 
cording to his own intention before marriage, was 
ai^ effort which he was always tempted to defer, 
and but lor her pleading insistance it might never 
have begun. But she had succeeded in making it a 
matter of course that she should take her place at an 
early hour in the library and have work either of 
reading aloud or copying assigned her. The work 
had been easier to define because^ Mr Casaubon had 
adopted an immediate intentionthere was to bo 
a new Parergon, a small monograph on some lately- 
traced indications concerning the Egyptian mys¬ 
teries whereby certain assertions of Warburton^iS'* 
could be corrected. References were extensive even 
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here, but not altogether shoreless ; i and sentences 
were actually to bo written in the shape wherein 
they would be scanned by Brasenose and a less 
formidable posterity. These minor monumental 
productions were always exciting to Mr Casaubon; 
digesticn was made difficult by the interference of 
citations, or by the rivalry o^ialectical phrases ring- 
ing against each other in his brain. And from the 
first there was to be a Liitiu dedication about which 
everything was uncertain except that it was not to 
be addressed to Carp: it was a poisonous regret to 
Mr Casaubon that he had once addressed a dedica¬ 
tion to Carp in which he had numbered that menibej; 
of the animal kingdom among the viros nullo cevoperi- 
turos^ a mistake which would infallibly lay the dddi- 
cator open to ridicule in the next age, and might even 
be chuckled over by Pike and Tench in the present. 

Thus Mr Casaubon was in one of his busiest 

epochs, and as 1 began to say a little while ago, 

Dorothea joined him early in the library where ho 

had breakfasted alone. Celia at this time was on 

* 

a second visit to Ijowick, probably the last before 
her marriage, and was in the drawing-room expect¬ 
ing Sir James. 

Dorothea had learned to read the signs of her 
husband’s mood, and she saw that the morning had 
become more foggy there during the last hour. Sho 
was going silently to her desk when he said, in that 
distant tone which implied that he was discharging 
a disagreeable duty— 

• “Dorothea, here is a letter for you, which was 
enclosed in one addressed to me.” 
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It was a lettqr of two pages, and she immediately 
• looked at the signature. 

“Mr Ladislawl What can he have to say to 
me?” she exolaimed,-in a tone of pleased surprise. 
“ But,” she added, looking at Mr Casaubon, “ 1 can 
imagine Ufhat he has written to you about.” 

“ You *can, if you p^se, read the letter,” said 
Mr Casaubon, seyerely pointing to it with his pen, 
and not looking at her. “ But I may as well say 
beforehand, that I must decline the proposal it 
contains to pay a visit here. 1 trust I may be 
excused for desiring an interval of complete freedom 
^m such distractions as have been hitherto inevit- 
' able, and especially from guests whose desultory 
viVhcity makes their presence a fatigue.” 

There had been no clashing of temper between 
Dorothea and her husband since that little explosion 
in Rome, which had left such strong traces in her 
mind that it had been easier ever since to quell 
emotion than to incur the consequence of venting 
it. But this ill-tempered anticipation that she could 
desire visits which might be disagreeable to her 
husband, this gratuitous defence of himself ag£nst 
selfish complaint on her part, was too sharp a sting 
to be meditated on until after it had been resented. 
Dorothea had thought that she could have been 
patient witli John Milton, but she had never ima¬ 
gined him behaving in this way; and for a moment 
Mr Casaubon seemed to be stupidly undisceming 
and odiously unjust. Pity, that “new-born babe” 
which was by-and-by to rule many a stCrm within 
her, did not “stride the blast” on this occasion. 

VOL. II. 


B 
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With her first words, uttered in a (one that shook 
him, she startled Mr Casauhon into looking at her, 
and meeting the flash of her eyes. • 

** Why do you attribute to me a wish for anything 
that would annoy you? You speak to me as if 1 
wert» something you had to contend agaiRst. Wait 
at least*till I appear to c^isult my own^ pleasure 
apart firom yours.” 

** Dorothea, you are hasty,” answered Mr Casau- 
bon, nervously. 

Decidedly, this woman was too young to be on 
the formidable level of wifehood—unless she had 
been pale and featureless and taken everything for 
granted. 

“ I think it was you who were first hasty in your 
fiilse suppositions about my feeling,” said Dorothea, 
in the same tone. The fire was not dissipated yet, 
and she thought it was ignoble in her husband not 
to apologise to her. 

We will, if you please, say no more on this sub¬ 
ject, Dorothea. I have neither leisure nor energy 
for this kind of debate.” 

Here Mr Gasaubou dipped his pen and made as if 
he would return to his writing, though his hand 
trembled so much that the words seemed to bo 
written in an unknown character. There are an¬ 
swers which, in turning away wrath, only send it 
to the other end of the room, and to have a dis¬ 
cussion coolly waived when you feel that justice is 
all on your own side is even more exasperating in 
marriage than in philosophy. 

Dorothea left Ladislaw’s two letters unread on 
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her husband’s avriting-table and went to her own 
place, the scorn and indignation within her rejecting 
the reading of^ese letters, just as we hurl away 
any trash towards ^hich we seem to have been 
suspected of mean cupidity. She did not in the 
least divine the subtle sources of her liusband’s bad 
temper about these liters: she only knew that 
they had caused him to offend her. She began to 
work at once, and her hand did not tremble ; on the 
contrary, in writing out the quotations which had 
been given to her the day before, she felt that she 
was forming her letters beautifully, and it seemed 
Ao her that she saw the construction of the Latin 
she was copying, and wliich she was beginning to 
un*derstand, more clearly than usual. In her indig¬ 
nation there was a sense of superiority, but it went 
out for the present in firmness of stroke, and did 
not compress itself into an inward articulate voice 
pronouncing the once ^‘affiible archangel" a poor 
creature. 

JThere liad been this apparent quiet for half an 
hour, and Dorothea had not looked aw^ from her 
own table, when she heard the loud bang of albook 
on the floor, and turning quickly saw Mr Casaubon 
on the library steps clinging forward as if he were in 
some bodily distress. She started up and bounded 
towards him in an instant: he wa^ evidently in great 
straits for breath. Jumping on a ptool she got close 
to his elbow and said with her whole soul melted 
into tender alarm— 

“ Can you lean on me, dear ?” 

He was still for two or three minutes, which 
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seemed endless to her, unable to speak or move, 
gasping for breath. When at last he descended 
the three steps and fell backward in the large chair 
which Dorothea had drawn close to the foot of the 
ladde^'y he no longer gasped but seemed helpless 
and about to faint. Dorothea rang the» bell vio¬ 
lently, and presently Mr Qasaubon was helped to 
the couch: he did not faint, and was gradually re¬ 
viving, when Sir James Chettam came in, having 
been met in the hall with the news that Mr Casau- 
bon heul had a fit in the library.” 

Good GU)d! this is just what might have been 
expected,” was his immediate thought. If his pro¬ 
phetic soul had been urged to particularise, it 
seemed to him that “fits” would Imve been the 
definite expression alighted upon. He asked his 
informant, the butler, whether the doctor had been 
sent for. The butler never knew his master want 
the doctor before; but would it not be right to 
send for a physician? 

When Sir James entered the library, however, Mr 
Casaubon could m^e some signs of his usual polite¬ 
ness, and Dorothea, who in the reaction from her 
first terror had*been kneeling and sobbing by his 
side now rose and herself proposed that some one 
should ride off for a medical man. 

“ I recommend^ you to send for Lydgate,” said 
Sir James. “ My mother has caUod him in, and she 
has found him uncommonly clever. She has had a 
poor opinion of the physicians since my Other’s 
death.” ^ 

Dorothea appealed to her husband, and he made 
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a silent sign of^pprovaJ. So Mr Lydgate was sent 
* for and ho came wonderfully soon, for the messenger, 
who was Sir Jftmes Chettam’s man and knew Mr 
Lydgate, met him leading his horse along the 
Lowick road and giving his arm to Miss Yincy. 

Celia, ifl the drawing-room, liad known nothing of 
the trouble till Sir James told her of it. After Doro¬ 
thea’s account, he no longer considered the illness a 
iij, but still something of that nature.” 

“Poor dear Dodo—how dreadful 1” said Celia, 
feeling as much grieved as her own perfect happi¬ 
ness would allow. Her little hands were clasped, 
md enclosed by Sir James’s as a bud is enfolded 
by a liberal calyx. “It is very shocking that Mr 
Casaubon should be iU; but I never did like him. 
And I think he is not half fond enough of Dorothea; 
and he ought to be, for I am sure no one else would 
have had him—do you think they would ? ” 

“ I always thought it a horiible sacrifice of your 
sister,” said Sir James. 

“.Yes. But poor Dodo never did do what other 
people do, and I think she never will.” • ^ 

' “ She is a noble creature,” said the loyal-hearted 
Sir James. He had just had a fresh impression of 
this kind, as he had seen Dorothea stretching her 
tender arm under her husband’s neck and looking 
at him with unspeakable sorrow. cHe did not know 
how much penitence there was in the sorrow. 

“ Yes,” said Gelia, thinking it was very well for 
Sir James to say so, but Ae would not have been 
comfortable with Dodo. “Shall I to her? Could' 
I help her, do you think?” 
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‘‘ I think it would be well for yotf just to go and 
see her before Lydgate comes/’ said Sir James, 
magnanimously. Only don’t stay long.” 

While Celia was gone he walked up and down 
remf'mbering what he had originally felt about 
Dorothea’s engagement, and feeling a ^revival of 
his disgust at Mr Brooke’is indifference. If Cad- 
wallader—if every one else had regarded the afiair 
as he, Sir James, had done, the marriage might 
have been hindered. It was wicked to let a young 
girl blindly decide her fate in that way, without any 
effort to save her. Sir James had long ceased to 
have any regrets on his own account: his heart wau 
satisfied with his engagement to Celia. But he had a 
chivalrous nature (was not the disinterested service 
of woman among the ideal glories of old chivaliy ?): 
his disregarded love had not turned to bitterness; 
its death had made sweet odours—floating memories 
that clung with a consecrating effect to Dorothea. 
He could remain her brotherly fn’end, interpreting ■ 
her actions with generous trustfulness. 



CHAPTEE XXX. 


“ Qul veat dilusei bots de pn^i, lasse.”- Pascal. 


][r Oasaubon had no second attack of equal severity 
with the first, and in a few days began to recover 
hiB*uBual condition. But Lydgate seemed to think 
the case worth a great deal of attention. He not 
only used his stethoBCope (which had not become 
a matter of course in practice at that time), but 
sat quietly by his patient and watched him. To 
Mr Casaubon's questions about himself, he replied 
that the source of the itluess was the common eri-or 
of intellectual men—a too eager and monotonous 
application: the remedy was, to be satisfied with 
moderate work, and to seek variety of relaxation. 
Mr Brooke, who sat by on one occasion, suggested 
that Mr Oasaubon should go fishing, as Cadwallader 
did, and have a turning-room, mal^ toys, table-legs, 
and that kind of thing. 

“In short, you recommend me to anticipate the 
arrival of my second childhood,” said poor Mr 
Oasaubon, with some bitterness. “Thelbe things,” < 
he added, looking at Lydgate, “would be to me 
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Buch relaxation as tow-picking is t9 prisoners in a 
house of correction.*’ 

** I confess/* said Lydgate, smiliifj^, amusement 
is rather an unsatisfactory prescription. It is some¬ 
thing like telling people to keep up tlieir spirits. 
Perhaps I had better say, that you must submit to 
be mildly bored rather than^ go on working.*’ 

“ Yes, yes,” said Mr Brooke. “ Get Dorothea to 
play backgammon with you in the evenings. And 
shuttlecock, now—I don’t know a finer game than 
shuttlecock for the daytime. I remember it all the 
fashion. To be sure, your eyes might not stand 
that, Casaubon. But you must unbend, you know* 
you might take to some light study: con- 
chology, now: I always think that must be a light 
study. Or get Dorothea to read you light things, 
Smollett—* Roderick Random,* ‘Humphrey Clinker:* 
they are a little broad, but she may read anything 
now she’s married, you know. I remember they 
made me laugh uncommonly — there’s a droll bit 
about a postilion’s breeches. We have no such 
humour n^w. I have gone through all these 
things, but they might be rather new to you.” 

“ As new as eating thistles,” would have been aii 
answer to represent ^Mr Casaubon’s feelings. But 
he only bowed resignedly, with due respect to his 
wife’s uncle, and pbserved that doubtless the works 
he mentioned had “ served as a resouroo to a certain 
order of minds.” 

“ You see,” said the able magistrate to Lydgate, 
when the/ were outside the door, “Casaubon has 
been a little narrow: it leaves him rather at a loss 
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when you forlxid him his particular Avork, which 
• I believe is something very deep indeed—in the 
line of research, you know. I would never give 
way to that; I was always versatile. But a clergy¬ 
man is tied a little tight. If they would make him 
a bishop, aowl—he did a very good pamphlet for PeeL 
He would have more i^ovement then, more show; 
he might get a little flesh. But I recommend you 
to talk to Mrs Casaubon. She is clever enough for 
anything, is my niece. Tell her, her husband wants 
liveliness, diversion: put her on amusing tactics.” 

Without Mr Brooke's advice, Lydgate had deter¬ 
mined on speaking to Dorothea. She had not been 
present while her uncle was throwing out his pleas¬ 
ant suggestions as to the modo in which life at 
Lowick might be enlivened, but she was usually 
by her husband’s side, and tlio unaffected signs of 
intense anxiety in her face and voice about what¬ 
ever touched his mind or health, made a drama 
which Lydgato was inclined to watch. He said to 
hiif self that ho was only doing right in telling her 
the truth about her husband’s probable^future^ but 
he certainly thought also tliat it would be interest¬ 
ing to talk confidentially with her. A medical man 
likes to make psychological observations, and some¬ 
times in the pursuit of such studies is too easily 
tempted into momentous prophepy which life and 
death easily set at nought. Lydgate had often ^ 
been satirical on this gratuitous prediction, and he 
meant now to be guarded. 

He asked for Mrs Casaubon, but being told that^ 
she was out walking, he was going away, when 
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Dorothea and Celia appeared, botlf glowing from 
their struggle with the March wind. When Lyd-' 
gate begged to speak with her &lone, Dorothea 
opened the library door which happened to be the 
nearest, thinking of nothing at the moment but 
what ho might have to say about Mr Casaubon. 
It was the first time sho^had entered tliis room 
since her husband had been taken ill, and the ser¬ 
vant had chosen not to open the shutters. Bijt 
there was light enough to read by fi.*om the narrow 
upper panes of the windou l. 

You will not mind this sombre light,’’ said Doro¬ 
thea, standing in the middle of the room. “ Since 
you forbade books, the library has been out of the 
question. But Mr Casaubon will soon be here 
again, I hope. Is he not making progress?” 

Yes, much more rapid progress than I at first 
expected. Indeed, he is already nearly in his usual 
state of health.” 

“You do not fear that the illness will return?” 
said Dorothea, whose quick ear had detected sqpe 
significance in Lydgate's tone. 

“ Such cases are peculiarly difficult to pronounco 
upon,” said Lydgate. “The only point on whicl 
I can be confident ia that it will be desirable to be 
very watchful on Mr Oasaubon’s account, lest he 
should in any way strain his nervous power.” 

“ I beseech you to speak quite plainly,” said Doro¬ 
thea, in an imploring tone. “I cannot bear to think 
that there might be something which I did not know, 
\ind which, *if I had known it, would have made me 
act differently.” The words came out like a cry: it 
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was evident thsft they were the voice of some mental 
• experience which lay not very for off. 

“ Sit down,” *she added, placing herself on the 
nearest chair, and throwing off her bonnet and 
gloves, with an instinctive discarding of formality 
where a^^reat question of destiny was concerned. 

“ What yon say now •justifies my own view,” said 
Lydgate. I think it is one’s function as a medical 
man to hinder regrets of that sort as far as possible. 
But I beg you to observe that Mr Casaubon’s case 
is precisely of the kind in which the issue is most 
difficult to pronounce upon. He may possibly live 
for fifteen years or more, without much worse health 
than he has had hitherto.” 

Dorothea had turned very pale, and when Lyd¬ 
gate jmused she said in a low voice, “ Yon mean if 
we are very careful.” 

“Yes — careful against mental agitation of all 
kinds, and against excessive application.” 

“ He would be miserable, if he had to give up his 
wofk,” said Dorothea, with a quick prevision of that 

wretchedness. . 

* • 

“ I am aware of that. The only course is to try 
by all means, direct and indirect, to moderate and 
vary his occupations. With a happy concurrence of 
circumstances, there is, as I said, no immediate dan¬ 
ger from that affection of the hea{t, which I believe 
to have been the cause of his late attack. On the 
other hand, it is possible that the disease may develop 
itself more rapidly: it is one of those cases in which 
death is sometimes sudden. Nothing should bo nc*:’^ 
gleoted which miglit be affected by such an issue.” 
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There was silence for a few ibomentS| while 
Dorothea sat as if she had been turned to marble, 
though the life within her was so ibtense that her 
mind had never before swept in brief time over an 
equal range of scenes and motives. 

**Help me, pray,” she said, at last, in •the same 
low voice as before. “ Te]^ me what I can do.” 

“What do you think of foreign travel? You 
have been lately in Rome, I think.” ^ 

The memories which made this resource utterly 
hopeless were a new current that shook Dorothea 
out of her pallid immobility. 

“Oh, that would not do—that would bo wors® 
than anything,” she said with a more childlike de¬ 
spondency, while the tears rolled down. “ Nothing 
will be of any use that he does not enjoy.” 

“ I wish that I could have spared you this pain,” 
said Lydgate, deeply touched, yet wondering about 
her marriage. W'omen just like Dorothea had not 
entered into his traditions. 

“ It was right of you to tell me. I thank you for 
telling me ^e truth.” 

“I wish you to understand that I shall not say 
anything to enlighten Mr Casaubon himself I 
think it desirable for him to know nothing more 
than that he must not overwork himself, and must 
observe certain ru]es. Anxiety of any kind would 
be precisely the most unfavourable condition for 
him.” 

Lydgate rose, and Dorothea mechanically rose at 
ho same time, unclasping her cloak and throwing 
it off as if it stifled her. He was bowing and quit- 
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ting her, wtien^an impulse which if she had been 
> alone would have turned into a prayer, made her 
say with a sob-»in her voice— 

“Ob, you are a Avise man, are you not? You 
know all about life and death. Advise me. Think 
what I can do. He has been labouring all his life 
and looking forward, minds about nothing else. 

And I mind about nothing else-” 

For years after Lydgate remembered the impres¬ 
sion produced in him by this involuntary appeal— 
this cry from soul to soul, without other conscious¬ 
ness than their moving with kindred natures in the 
same embroiled medium, the same troublous fitflilly- 
‘ illuminated life. But what could he say now except 
that ho should see Mr Casaubon again to-monow ? 

Wiien he was gone, Dorothea's tears gushed 
forth, and relieved her stifling oppression. Then 
she dried her eyes, reminded that her distress must 
not be betrayed to her husband; and looked round 
tlio room thinking that she must order the servant 
to attend to it as usual, since Mr Casaubon might 
now at any moment wish to enter. On jiis writing- 
table there were letters which had lain untouched 
since the morning when he was taken ill, and 
among them, as Dorothea well remembered, there 
were young Ladislaw’s letters, tlie one addressed 
to her still unopened. The associations of these 
letters had been mode the more painful by that 
sudden attack of illness which she felt that the 
agitation caused by her anger might have helped to 
bring on: it would be time enough to'read them-'' 
when they were again thrust upon her, and she had 
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had no inclination to fetch them from the library. But 
now it occurred to her that they should be put out < 
of her husband’s sight: whatever might have been 
the sources of his annoyance about them, he must, 
if possible, not be annoyed again; and she ran hei 
eyes first over the letter addressed to hint to assure 
herself whether or not it^would be necessary to 
write in order to hinder the offensive visit. 

Will wrote from Rome, and began by saying that 
his obligations to Mr Casaubon were too deep for 
thanks not to seem impertinent. It was plain that 
if he were not grateful, he must be the poorest- 
spirited rascal who had ever found a generouA 
friend. To expand in wordy thanks would be like * 
saying, “ I am honest.” But Will had come to per¬ 
ceive that his defects—defects which Mr Casaubon 
had himself often pointed to—needed for their cor¬ 
rection that more strenuous position which his rela¬ 
tive’s generosity had hitherto prevented from being 
inevitable. He trusted that he should make the ! 
best return, if return were possible, by showing ^the 
effectiveness of the education for which he was 
indebted, and by ceasing in future to need any 
diversion towards himself of frinds on which other j 
might have a better claim. He was coming to 
England, to try his fortune, as many other young 
men were obligee], to do whose only capital was in 
their brains. His friend Naumann had desired him 
to take charge of the “ Dispute ”—the picture paint¬ 
ed for Mr Casaubon, with whose permission, and 
Mrs Casaubon’s, Will would convey it to Lowick in 
person. A letter addressed to the Foste Bestante 
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in Paris witkin'the fortnight would hinder him, if 
' necessary, from arriving at an inconvenient moment 
He enclosed a letter to Mrs Gasaubon in which 
ho continued a diaoussion about art, begun with 
her in Borne. 

Opening her own letter Dorothea saw that it was 
a lively continuation of •his remonstrance with her 
fanatical sympathy and her want of sturdy neutral 
delight in things as they were—an outpouring of 
his young vivacity which it was impossible to read 
just now. She had immediately to consider what 
was to be done about the other letter: there was 
' still time perhaps to prevent Will in>m coming to 
Lowick. Dorothea ended by giving the letter to her 
uncle, who was still in the house, and begging him 
to let Will know that Mr Gasaubon had been ill, 

* and that his health would not allow the reception 
of any visitors. 

No one more ready than Mr Brooke to write a 

* letter: his only diflSculty was to write a short one, 
and ^ his ideas in this case expanded over the three 
large pages and the inward foldings. He ]iad simply 
said to Dorothea— 

“ Ti) be sure, I will write, my dear. He's a very 
clever young follow—this young Jjadislaw—I dare¬ 
say will be a rising young man. It's a good letter 
—^marks his sense of things, you jmow. However, 

I will tell him about Gasaubon.” 

But the end of Mr Brooke’s pen was a thinking 
organ, evolving sentences, especially of a benevolent 
kind, before the rest of his mind could well overtake ' 
them. It expressed regrets and proposed remedies, 
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which, when Mr Brooke read theiA, seemed felici¬ 
tously worded — surprisingly the right thing, and* 
determined a sequel which he had never before 
thought of. In this case, liis pen found it such a 
pity that young Ladislaw should not have come 
into the neighbourhood just at that time, in order 
that Mr Brooke might maj^e his acquaintance more 
fully, and that they might go over the long- 
neglected Italian drawings together—it also felt 
such an interest in a young man who was startiu^g 
in life with a stock of ideas—^that by the end of the 
second page it had persuaded Mr Brooke to invite 
young Ladislaw, since he could not bo received at 
Lowick, to come to Tipton Grange. Wliy not?* 
They could find a great many things to do togetWr, 
and this was a period of peculiar growth—the j) 0 - 
litical horizon was expanding, and—in short, Mr « 
Brooke's pen went off into a little speech which 
it had lately reported for that imperfectly-edited 
organ the * Middlomarch Pioneer.' While Mr Brooke ; 
was sealing this letter, he felt elated with an ii^ux 
of dim projects :—a young man capable of putting 
ideas into form, the * Pioneer * purchased to clear the 
pathway for a new candidate, documents utilised - 
who knew what might come of it all? Since Celit^ 
was going to moixy immediately, it would be very 
pleasant to have,a young fellow at table with him, 
at least for a time. 

But he went away without telling Dorothea what 
he had put into the letter, for she was engaged with 
her husband, and—^in fact, these things were of no 
importance to her. 
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Hoir will you know tlie pitch of that great hell 
Too large for you to atir* Let hut a flute 
Flay ‘ncatli the flne-mixed metal: listen closo 
Till the light note flows forth, a silreiy nil: 
Then shall the huge hell tremble—then the mass 
tVith myriad waves eoncun-ent shall resimnd 
In low soft unison. 


Lydgate that evening spoke to Miss Vincy of Mrs 
Casaubon, and laid some emphasis on tho strong 
feeling she appeared to have for that formal studious 
man thirty years older than herself. 

“ Of course she is devoted to her husband/’ said 
Rosamond, implying a notion of necessary sequence 
which the scientific man regarded as tj^e prettiest 
possible for a woman; but she was thinking at tlie 
sam(‘ time that it was not so very melancholy to be 
mistress of Lowick Manor with a husband likely to 
die soon. “Do you think her very handsome?” 

“ She certainly is handsome,, but I have not 
thought about it,” said Lydgate. 

“ I suppose it would be unprofessional,” said 
Rosamond, dimpling. “But how your practice is 
spreading I You were called in before t6 the Chet-' 
tarns, *I think; and now, the Casaubons.” 

VOL. 11. G 
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“Yes,” said Lydgate, in a ton6 of compulsory 
admission. But I don’t really like attending such 
people so well as the poor. The' cases are more 
monotonous, and one has to go through more fuss 
and listen more deferentially to nonsense.” ^ 

Not more than in Middlemarch,” said ^Ilosamond. 
“And at least you go thwugh wide corridors and 
have the scent of rose-leaves everywhere.” 

“That is true, Mademoiselle de Montmorcnci.” 
said Lydgate, just bending his head to the table 
and lifting with his fourth finger her delicate hand¬ 
kerchief which lay at the mouth of her reticule, as 
if to enjoy its scent, while ho looked at her with n 
smile. 

But this agreeable holiday freedom with which 
Ijydgato hovered about the flower of Middlemarch, 
could not continue indefinitely. It was not more 
possible to find social isolation in that town than 
elsewhere, and two people persistently flirting could 
by no means escape from “the various entangle¬ 
ments, weights, blows, clashings, motions, by which 
things sev.frally go on.” Whatever Ikliss Vincy did 
must be remarked, and she was perhaps the moie 
conspicuous to admirers and critics because just no 
Mrs Vincy, after some struggle, had gone with Fred 
to stay a little while at Stone Court, there being no 
other way of at «once gratifying old Featherstone 
and keeping watch against Mary Garth, who ap¬ 
peared a less tolerable daughter-in-law in proportion 
as Fred’s illness disappeared. 

Aunt Bulstrodc, for example, came a little oftenor 
into Lowick Gate to see Rosamond, now sKe was 
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alone. For Mrs Bulstrode liacl a tme sisterly feel- 
* ing for her brother; always thinking that he might 
have married better, but wishing well to the children. 
Now Mrs Bulstrode had a long-standing intimacy 
with Mrs Plymdalo. They had nearly the same 
preference in silks, patterns for underclothing, 
china-ware, and clergymen; they confided their 
little troubles of health and household managc- 
n^cnt to cacli other, and various little points of 
superiority on Mrs Bulstrodo’s side, namely, more 
decided seriousness, more admiration for mind, and 
a house outside the town, sometimes served to give 
dbloiir to their conversation without dividing them : 
we^-meaning women both, knowing very little of 
their o^vn motives. 

Mrs Bulstrode, paying a morning visit to Mrs 
Plymdale, happened to say that she could not stay 
longer, because she was going to see poor Eosamond. 

“ Why do you say ‘ poor Eosamond' ? ” said Mrs 
Plymdale, a round-eyed sharp little woman, like a 
tamed falcon. 

“She is so pretty, and ha.s been brought up in 
such thoughtlessness. The mother, you know, had 
always that lovity about her, which makes me anx¬ 
ious for the children.” 

“ Well, Harriet, if I rim to speak my mind,” said 
Mrs Plymdale, with emphasis, “ I must say, anybody 
would suppose you and Mr Bulstrode would be de- , 
lighted with what has happened, for you have done 
everything to put Mr Lydgate forward.” 

“ Selina, what do you mean ? ” said Mrs Bulstrode, 
in genuine surprise. 
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“Not but what I am truly thaSikfol for Ned’s 
Rake,” said Mrs Plymdale. He could certaiuly * 
better afford to keep such a wife than some people 
can; but I should wish him to look elsewhere. Still 
a mother has anxieties, and some young men would 
take to a bad life in consequence. Besides, if I was 
obliged to speak, I should say I was not fond of 
strangers coming into a town.” 

“ I don’t know, Selina,” said Mrs Bulstrodc, widi 
a little emphasis in her turn. “ Mr Bulstrodo was 
a stranger here at one time. Abraham and Moses 
were strangers in the land, and wo are told to enter¬ 
tain strangers. And especially,” she added, after « 
slight pause, “ when they are unexceptionable.” 

“ I was not speaking in a religious sense, Harriet. 

I spoke as a mother.” 

“Selina, I am sure you have never heard mo 
say anything against a niece of mine marrying 
your son.” 

“ Oh, it is pride in Miss Vincy—I am sure it is 
nothing else,” said Mrs Plymdale, who had n 9 ver 
before giv(jn all her confidence to “ Harriet ” on this 
subject, “ No young man in Middlemarch was good 
enough for her: I have heard her nu-ther say 
much. That is not^a Christian spirit, T think. Bui 
now, from all 1 hear, she has found a man as proud 
as herself.” , 

“ You don’t mean that there is anything between 
Rosamond and Mr Lydgate?” said Mrs Bulstrodc, 
rather mortified at finding out her own ignorance. 

“ Is it possible you don’t know, Harriet ? ” 

“ Oh, 1 go about so little; and 1 am not fond of 
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gossip; I reall}^ never hear any. You see so many 
•people that I don't see. Your circle is rather dif¬ 
ferent from ourfi.” 

“Well, but your own niece and Mr Bulstrode’s 
great favourite—and yours too, I am sure, Harriet! 

I though^ at one time, you meant him for Kate, 
when she is a little old^r.” 

“ I don’t believe there can be anything serious at 
present,” said Mrs Bulstrode. “ My brother would 
certainly have told me.” 

“Well, people have difFerent ways, but I under¬ 
stand that nobody can see Miss Vincy and Mr 
Isydgate together without taking them to be engaged. 
However, it is not my business. Shall I put up the 
pattern of mittens ? ” 

After this Mrs Bulstrode drove to her niece with 
• a mind newly weighted. She was herself hand¬ 
somely dressed, but she noticed with a little more 
regret than usual that Bosamond, who was just 
i come in and met her in walking-dress, was almost 
as expensively equipped. Mrs Bulstrode Avas a 
feminine, smaller edition of her brothei^ and Jiad 
none of her husband’s low-toned pallor. She had a 
good honest glance and used no circumlocution. 

“ You are alone, I see, my dear,” she said, as they 
entered the drawing-room together, looking round 
gravely. Bosamond felt sure that her aunt had 
something particular to say, and they sat down near ^ 
each other. Nevertheless, the quilling inside Rosa¬ 
mond’s bonnet was so charming that it was impos¬ 
sible not to desire the same kind of thing for Kate, 
and Mrs Bulstrode’s eyes, which were rather fine, 
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rolled round that ample quilled circuit, while she 
spoke. 

“ I have just heard something about you that has 
surprised me veiy much, Hosamond.” 

“ What is that, aunt ? ” Bosamond’s eyes also were 
roaming over her aunt’s large embroidered collar. 

“ I can hardly believe it^that you should be en¬ 
gaged without my knowing it—without your father’s 
telling me.” Here Mrs Bulstiode’s eyes finally 
rested on Bosamond’s, who blushed deeply, and sairl-^ 
am not engaged, aim..” 

“ How is it that every one says so, then—that it 
is the town’s talk ? ” , 

“ The town’s talk is of very little eonsequence, I * 
think,” said Hosamond, inwardly gi’atified. 

“ Oh, my dear, bo more thoughtful; don’t despise 
your neighbours so. Eemornber you are turned • 
twenty-two now, and you will have no fortune: your 
father, I am sure, will not be able to spare you any¬ 
thing. Mr Lydgate is very inteUoctual and clever; ; 
I know there is an attraction in that. I like talking 
to such m^n myself j and your uncle finds liim ver}- 
useful. But the profession is a poor one here. 1 o 
be sure, this life is not everything; buf it is seldo i 
a medical man has true religious views—there ih 
too much pride of intellect. And you are not fit 
to marry a poor ipaii.” 

Mr Lydgate is not a poor man, aunt He has 
very high connections.” 

“ He told me himself he was poor.” 

“ That IS because he is used to people who have 
a high style of living.” 
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“My dear Bosamoud, you must not tliink of living 

• in high style.” 

Hosamoiid looked down and played with her 
reticule. She was not a fiery young lady and had 
no sharp answers, but she meant to live as she 
pleased. • 

“Then it is really said Mrs Bulstrode, 

looking very earnestly at her niece. “You are think¬ 
ing of Mr Lydgate: there is some understanding 
between you, though your father doesn’t know. Bo 
open, my dear Bosamond: Mr Lydgate has really 
made you an offer ? ” 

■ • “ Poor llosaiuond’s feelings wore very unpleasant. 

* She had been quite easy as to Lydgate’s feeling 
anti intention, but now when her aunt put this ques- 
tifin she did not like being unable to say Yes. Her 
pride was hurt, but her habitual control of manner 
heljicd her. 

“ Fray excuse me, aunt. I would lather not speak 
on the subject.” 

“ You would not give your lieart to a man without 
a decidod prospect, I trust, my dear. A^d think of 
tlie two excellent offers I know of that you Iiavo 
refused !—and one still within your reach, if you 
will not throw it away. I knew a very great beauty 
who married badly at last, by doing so. Mr Ned 
Plymdalo is a nice young man—some might think 
good-looking; and an only son; and a large busi- ^ 
ness of that kind is better than a profession. Not 
that marrying is everything. I would have you 
seek first the kingdom of God. But a girl should 
keep her heart within her own power.” 
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“ I should never give it to Mr Ned 'Plyradale, if 
it were. I have already refused him. If I loved, 
I should love at onco and without change/’ said 
Bosampnd, with a great sense of being a romantic 
heroine, and playing ihe part prettily. 

“ I see how it is, my dear,” said Mrs Bulstrode, 
in a 'n^elanoholy voice, risfig to go. “^'ou have 
allowed your affections to he engaged without 
return.’’ 

'^No, indeed, aunt,” said Kosamond, with em¬ 
phasis.' 

“ Then' you a're quite confident that Mr Lydgato 
has a serious attachment to you ? ” • 

Rosamond’s cheeks by this time wero persistently 
burning, and she felt much mortification. She chose 
to be silent, and her aunt wont aw^y all the mote 
convinced. ' * ^ . 

Mr Bulstrode in things worldly and indifferent was 
disposed to do what his wife bade him, and she now, 
without telling her reasons, desired him on the next 
opportunity to find out in conversation with Mr 
Lydgate w^iether he had any intention of marrying 
soon. The result was a decided negative. Mr Bul¬ 
strode, on being cross-questioned, slioved that Ly(^ 
gate had spoken as no man would who had any 
attachment that could issue in matmmony. Mrs 
Bulstrode now felt that she had a serioul duty before 
her, and she soon managed to arrange^ 
with Lydgate, in which she passed from inquiries 
about Fred Vincy’s health, and ex;pressmns of her 
sincere anxiety for her brother’s large mmily, to 
general remarks on the dangers which ^y before 
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young people* ivitb sejpufd to tliofr settlement & life. 
•Young men were often wild and disappointiogi mak¬ 
ing little return ifor the money spent on them; and 
a girl was exposed to many circumstances which 
’ might interfere with her prospeets. 

' ‘‘ Especially when she has great attractions, and 
her parent see Inuoh con^any,’’ said Mrs Bulstrode. 

Gentlemen pay her attention, and engross her all 
to themselves, for the mere pleasure of the moment, 
and that diives off others. 1 think it is a heavv 
r(»sponsibility, Mr Lydgate, to interfere with the 
prospects of any girl.” Here Mrs Bulstrode fixed 
her eyes on him, with an unmistakable purpose of 
Varniug, if not of rebuke. 

“ tllearlj’',” said Lydgate, looking at her—perhaps 
even staring a little in return. “ On Uie other hand, 

• a man must be a great coxcomb to go about with 

• 

a notion that he must not pay attention to a young 
lady lust she should fall in love with him,, or lest 
^otheis should think she must.” 

“Oh, Mr Lydgate, you know well what your 
advantages ai'e. You know' that our ypuug men 
here c.innot cope with ^mu. Where you frequent 
a houb<* it may militate very much against a girl’s 
making a desirable settlement in life, nnd prevent 
her from accepting offers even if they are made.” 

Lydgate was less flattered by his advantage over 
the Middlomarch Orlandos than he was annoyed by 
the perception of Mrs Bulstrode’s meaning. She 
felt that she had spoken as impressively as it was 
necessary to do, and that in using the superior 
word “militate” she had thrown a noble drapery 
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over a mass of particulars which wore still evident 
enough. 

Lydgate was fuming a little, pusiied his hair back 
with one hand, felt curiously in his waistcoat-pocket 
with the other, and then stooped to beckon the tiny 
black spaniel, which had the insight to Recline his 
hollow*'caresses. It wou]^ not have been docent 
to go away, because he had been dining with other 
guests, and had just taken tea. But Mrs Bulstrode, 
having no doubt that she had been understood, 
turned the conversation. 

Solomon’s Proverbs, I think, have omitted to say, 
that as the sore palate findetli grit, so an uncapy 
consciousness lieareth innuendoes. The next day 
Mr Farebrother, parting from Lydgate in tlio stVect, 
supposed that they should meet at Vincy’s in tlio 
evening, Lydgate answered curtly, no—he had* 
work to do—he must give up going out in the 
evening. 

“ What 1 you are going to get lashed to the mast, ' 
eh, and are stopping your ears?” said the Vicar. 

“ Well, if ^vou don’t mean to be won by the sirens, 
you are right to take precautions in time.” 

A few days before, Lydgate would liavo token .o 
notice of these werds as anything more than the 
Vicar’s usual way of putting things. They seemed 
now to convey an innuendo which confirmed the im¬ 
pression that he had been making a fool of himself 
and beliaving so as to be misunderstood: not, he 
believed, by Eosamond herself; she, he felt sure, 
took everything as lightly as he intended it. She 
had an exquisite tact and insight in relation to all 
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points of manners; but the people she lived among 
• were blunderers and busybodies. However, the mis¬ 
take should go no farther. He resolved—and kept 
his resolution—that he would not go to Mr Vincy’s 
except on business! 

Eosamctfid became very unhappy. The uneasiness 
first stirred by her aunt*i^ questions gjrew arfd grew 
till at tlie end of ten days that she had not seen 
Lydgate, it grew into terror at the blank that might 
possibly come—into foreboding of tliat ready, fatal 
sponge which so cheaply wipes out tlie hopes of 
mortals. The world would have a new dreariness 
fi^r her, as a wilderness that a magician’s spells had 
•turned for a little while iiito a garden. She felt 
that she was beginning to know the pang of disap¬ 
pointed love, and tliat no other man could be the 
• occasion of such delightful aerial building us she 
had been enjoying for the last six months. Poor 
Eosamond lost her appetite and felt as forlorn as 
Aiiadiie—as a charming stage Ariadne left behind 
with all her boxes full of costumes and no hope of 
a coach. 

There are many wonderful mixtures in tlio world 
whicli are all alike called love, and claim the privi¬ 
leges of a sublime rage which is an apology for 
everything (in literature and the drama). Happily 
Eosamond did not think of committing any des¬ 
perate act: she plaited her fair hair as beautifully 
as usual, and kept herself proudly calm. Her most 
cheerful supposition was that her aunt Hulstrode 
had interfered in some way to hinder Lydgate’s 
visits; eveiything was better tlian a spontaneous 
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indifference in him. Any one who imagines ten 
days too short a time — not for falling into loan-' 
nesS; lightness, or other moasurabk) effects of pas¬ 
sion, but—for the whole spiritual circuit of alarmed 
conjectui'e and disappointment, is ignorant of what 
can go on in the elegant leisure of»a young 
lady's mind. ^ 

On the eleventh day, however, Lydgate when 
leaving Stone Court was requested by Mrs Viucy 
to let her husband know that there was a marked 
change in Mr Featherstone's health, and that she 
wished him to come to Stone Court on that day. 
Now Lydgate might have called at the warehouse., 
or might have written a message on a leaf of his 
pocket-book and left it at the door. Yet those 
simple devices apparently did not occur to him, 
from which we may conclude that ho had no strong 
objection to calling at the house at an hour when 
Mr Vinoy was not at home, and leaving the mes¬ 
sage with Miss Vincy. A man may, iiom various 
motives, decline to give his company, but perhaps 
not even p sago would bo gratified that nobody 
missed him. It would be a graceful, easy way v)f 
piecing on the now habits to the old, tv> liave a fc w 
playful words with Bosamond about his resistance 
to dissipation, and his firm resolve to take long 
fasts even from sweet sounds. It must be con¬ 
fessed, also, that momentary speculations as to all 
the possible grounds for Mrs Bulstrode’s hints had 
managed to get woven like slight clinging hairs 
into the more substantial web of his thoughts. 

Miss Yincy was alone, and blushed so deeply 
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when Lydgate came in that he felt a corresponding 
■embarrassment, and instead of any playfulness, he 
began at once to> speak of his reason for calling, and 
to beg her, almost formally, to deliver the message 
to her father. Rosamond who at the first moment 
felt as if ker happiness were returning, was keenly 
hurt by Lydgate’s mannejr; her blush had departed, 
and she assented coldly, without adding an unneces¬ 
sary word, some trivial chain-work which she had in 
her hands enabling her to avoid looking at Lydgate 
higher than his chin. In all failures, the beginning 
is certainly the half of the whole. After sitting two 
long moments while ho moved his whip and could 
*say nothing, Lydgate rose to go, and Rosamond, 
made nervous by her struggle between mortifica¬ 
tion and the wish not to betray it, dropped her 
'chain as if startled, and rose too, mechanically. 
Lydgate instantaneously stooped to pick up the 
chain. Wlwm he rose ho was very near to a lovely 
• little face sot on a fair long neck which he had 
been used to see turning about under the most per¬ 
fect management of self-contented grace. ^ But as ho 
raised his eyes now he saw a certain helpless quiver¬ 
ing which touched him quite newly, and made him 
look at Rosamond with a questioning Hash. At this 
moment she was as natural as she had ever been 
when she was five years old: she felt tliat her tears 
had risen, and it was no use to try to do anything 
else than let them stay like water on a blue flower 
or let them fall over her cheeks, even as they would. 

That moment of naturalness was the crystallis¬ 
ing feather - touch: it shook flirtation into love- 
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Bemember that the ambitious man wlio was looking 
at those Forget-me-nots under the water was very* 
warm-hearted and rash. He did mot know where 
the chain went; an idea had thrilled through the 
recesses within him which had a miraculous effect 
in raising the power of passionate love l 3 ’mg buried 
there in no sealed sepulchfe, but under the lightest, 
easily pierced mould. His words were quite abrupt 
and awkward: but the tone made them sound like 

r 

an ardent, appealing avowal. 

“What is the matter? you are distressed. Tell 
me, pray.” 

Bosamond had never been spoken to in such 
tones before. I am not sure that she knew wliat' 
tlie words were: but she looked at Lydgate and 
the tears fell over her cheeks. There could have 
been no more complete answer than that silence,' 
and Lydgate, forgetting everything else, completely 
mastered by the oiitrush of tenderness at the sudden 
belief that this sweet young creature depended on* 
him for her joy, actually put his arms round her, 
folding h^r gently and protectingly—he was used 
to being gentle with the weak and suffering—and 
kissed each of the two large tears. This was a 
strange way of anriving at an understanding, but 
it was a short 'way. Rosamond was not angry, but 
she moved backward a little in timid happiness, and 
Lydgate could now sit near her and speak less in¬ 
completely. Bosamond had to make her little con¬ 
fession, and he poured out words of gratitude and 
tenderness with impulsive lavishment. In half an 
hour he left the house an engaged man, whose soul 
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was not his own, but the woman^s to whom he had 
* bound himself. 

He came agaid in the evening to speak with Mr 
Vincy, who, just returned from Stone Court, was 
feeling sure that it would not be long before he 
heard of Mr Featherstone’s demise. The felicitous 

f j 

word “demise,” which hjid seasonably occurred to 
him, had raised his spirits even above their usual 
evening pitch. The right word is always a power, 
and communicates its definiteness to our action. 
Considered as a demise, old Featherstone’s death 
assumed a merely legal aspect, so that Mr Vincy 
could tap his snuff-box over it and be jovial, with¬ 
out even an intermittent affectation of solemnity; 
and IMr Vincy hated botli solemnity and affectation. 
Who was ever awe-struck about a testator, or sang 

• a hymn on the title to real property ? Mr Vincy 
was inclined to take a jovial view of all things that 
evening: he even observ’^ed to Lydgate that Fred 

• had got the family constitution after all, and would 
soon bo as fine a fellow as ever again; and when 
his appiobation of Kosamond’s engagement yas 
asked for, he ga\e it with astonishing facility, 
passing at once to general remarks on the desir¬ 
ableness of matrimony for young men and maidens, 
and apparently deducing from the whole the appro¬ 
priateness of a little more punch. 
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' They'll take BuggeBl'on os a cat laps milk." 

—Bhakesfeabe : Tempest. 


The triumphant confidence of the Mayor founch^d 
on Mr Featherstone’s insistent demand that Fred 
and his mother should not leave him, was a feeble 
emotion compared with all that was agitating the 
breasts of the old man's blood-relations, wlio natu-* 
rally manifested more their sense of the family tie 
and were more visibly numerous now tliat he had 
become bedridden. Naturally; for when “ poor,* 
Peter” had occupied his arm-chair in the waiu- 
sepated parlour, no assiduous beetles for whom the 
cook prepares boiling water could have been less 
welcome on a hearth which they his,d reasons for 
preferring, than fhose persons whoso Featlierstoiie 
blood was ill-nourished, not from penuriousiioss on 
their part, but from poverty. Brother Solomon and 
Sister Jane were rich, and the family candour and 
total abstinence from false politeness with which 
they were always received seemed to them no argu¬ 
ment that their brother in the solemn act of making 
his will would overlook the superior claims of wealth. 
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Themselves at least he had never been unnatural 
enough to banish from his house, and it seemed 
hardly eccentrio* that he should have kept away 
Brother Jonah, Sister Martha, and the rest, who 
had no shadow of such claims. They knew Peter’s 
maxim, that money was a good egg, and should be 
laid in a warm nest. » 

But Brother Jonah, Sister Martha, and all the 
needy exiles, held a different point of view. Proba¬ 
bilities aro as various as the faces to be seen at will 
in fretwork or paper-hangings : every form is there, 
from Jupiter to Judy, if you only look with creative 
inclination. To the poorer and least favoured it 
*scemed likely that since Peter had done nothing 
for {hem in his life, he would remember them at 
the last. Jonah argued that men liked to make a 
•surpriso of their wills, while Martha said that no¬ 
body need be surprised if he left the best part of 
his money to those who least expected it. Also 
• it was not to be thought but that an ow'ii brother 
“lying there” with dropsy in his legs must come 
to feel that blood w'as thicker than water,»aud if^he 
didn’t alter his will, he might have money by him. 
At any rate some blood-relations should be on the 
premises and on the watch against those who were 
hardly relations at all. Such things had been known 
as forged wills and disputed wills, whicli seemed to 
ha\ e the golden-hazy advantage of somehow enabling 
non-legatees to live out of them. Again, those who 
were no blood - relations might be caught making 
away with things—and poor Peter “lying there” 
lielpless ! Somebody should be on the watch. But 
VOL. II. D 
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in this conclusion they wore at one with Solomon 
and Jane; also, some nephews, nieces, and cousins, 
arguing with still greater subtilty 'as to what might 
be done by a man able to “ will away ” his property 
and give himself large treats of oddity, felt in a hand¬ 
some ■'ort of way that there was a familyi interest to 
be attended to, and thought of Stone (jourt as a 
place whicli it would be nothing but right for them 
to visit. Sister Martha, otherwise Mrs Cranch, living 
with some wheeziness in the Chalky Flats, could not 
undertake the journey; but her son, as being poor 
Peter’s own nephew, could represent her advantage¬ 
ously, and watch lest his uncle Jonah should make 
an unfair use of the improbable things which seemed 
likely to happen. In fact there was a general sense 
running in tlio Featherstono blood that everybody 
must watch everybody else, and that it would be 
well for everybody else to reflect that the Almighty 
was watching him. 

Thus Stone Court continually saw one or other 
blood - relation alighting or departing, and Mary 
Garth had- the unpleasant task of carrying thoir 
messages to Mr Featherstone, who would see none 
of them, and sent her down with tho still more un¬ 
pleasant task o^ telling them so. As manager of 
the household she felt bound to ask them in good 
provincial fashion to stay and eat; but she chose 
to consult Mrs Vinoy on the point of extra down¬ 
stairs consumption now that Mr Featherstono was 
laid up. 

“Oh, my dear, you must do things handsomely 
where there’s last illness and a property. God 
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knows, I don’t grudge them eveiy ham in the 
house—only, save the best for the funeral. Have 
somo stufifcd vcui always, and a fine cheese in cut. 
You must expect to keep open house in these last 
illnesses,” said liberal Mrs Vincy, once more of 
cheerful n«te and bright plumage. ^ 

But some of the visitors alighted and did not 
depart after the handsome treating to veal and 
ham. Brother Jonah, for example (there are such 
unpleasant people in most families ; perhaps even in 
the highest aristocracy tliere are Brobdingnag speci¬ 
mens, gigantically in debt and bloated at greater ex¬ 
pense)—Brotlier Jonah, I say, having come dowm in 
the world, was mainly supported by a calling which 
he was modest enough not to boast of, though it was 
inucli better than swindling cither on exchange or 
•turf, but which did not require his presence at Brass¬ 
ing so long as he had a good corner to sit in and a 
supply of food. Ho chose the kitchen-comer, partly 
•becfiuse he liked it best, and partly because he did 
not want to sit with Solomon, concerning whom he 
had a strong brotherly opinion. Seated ii> a faniqus 
arm-chair and in his best suit, constantly within 
sight t)f good cheer, he had a comfortable conscious¬ 
ness of being on the premises, mingled witli fleeting 
suggestions of Sunday -and the bar at the Green 
Man; and he informed Mary Garth that he should 
not go out of reach of his brother Peter while tliat ^ 
poor fellow was above ground. The troublesome 
ones in a family are usually cither the wits or 
the idiots. Jonah was the wit among the Feather- 
stones, and joked with the maid-servants when they 
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came about the hearth, but seemed to consider Miss 
Garth a suspicious character, and followed her with 
cold eyes. ® 

Mary would have borne this one pair of eyes with 
comparative ease, but unfortunately there was young 
CranclY who, having come all the way^ from the 
Chalky Flats to representchis mother and watch his 
uncle Jonah, also felt it his duty to stay and to 
sit chiefly in the kitchen to give his uncle company. 
Young Cranch was not exactly tlie balancing point 
between tlie wit and the idiot,—verging slightly 
towards the latter type, and squinting so as to loavo 
everything in doubt about his sentiments except 
that they were not of a forcible character. When 
Mary Garth entered the kitchen and Mr Jonah 
Featherstone began to follow her with his cold 
detective eyes, young Cranch turning his head inf 
the same direction seemed to insist on it that she 
should remark how he was squinting, as if he did it 
with design, like the gipsies when Boitow read the 
Now Testament to them. This was rather too 
mqch for poor Mary ; sometimes it made lier bilious, 
sometimes it upset her gpravity. One day that she 
had an opportunity she could not resist describing 
the kitchen scene to Fred, who would not be hin¬ 
dered from immediately going to see it, aflecting 
simply to pass through. But no sooner did he face 
the four eyes than he had to rush through the near¬ 
est door which happened to lead to the dairy, and 
there under the high roof and among the pans he 
gave way to laughter which made a hollow reso¬ 
nance perfectly audible in the kitchen. He fled by 
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another doorway, but Mr Jonah who had not before 
seen Fred's white complexion, long legs, and pinched 
delicacy of &ce,* prepared many sarcasms in which 
these points of appearance were wittily combined 
with the lowest moral attributes. 

“Why,jtfom, yov, don’t wear such gentjemanly 
trousers —you haven’t gei half such lino long legs,” 
said Jonah to his nephew, winking at the same time, 
to^ imply that there was something more in these 
statements than their uiideniableness. Tom looked 
at his legs, but left it imcertain whether he preferred 
liis moral advantages to a more vicious length of 
limb and reprehensible gentility of trouser. 

In the large wainsooated parlour too there wore 
constantly pairs of eyes on the watch, and own rela¬ 
tives eager to bo sitters-up.” Many came, lunched, 
*and departed, but Brother Solomon and the lady 
who had been Jane Featherstone for twentv-fivo 
years before slie was Mrs Waule found it good to 
• be there every day for hours, without other calcu¬ 
lable occupation than that of obseiTing the cunning 
Mary Garth (who was so deep that sho could»be 
found out in nothing) and giving occasional dry 
wrinkly indications of crying—as if capable of tor¬ 
rents ill a wetter season—at the thought that they 
were not allowed to go into Mr Featherstone’s 
room. For the old man's dislike of his own family 
seemed to get stronger as he got less able to < 
amuse himself by saying biting things to them. 
Too huiguid to sting, ho had the more venom 
refluent in his blood. 

Not fully believing the message sent through 
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Mary Garth, they had presented themselves to* 
gether within the door of the bedroom, both in 
black — Mrs Waule having a white handkerchief 
partially unfolded in her hand—and both with faces 
in a sort of half-mouming purple; while Mrs Yincy 
with her pink cheeks and pink ribbons <Rytng was 
actually administering a coirdial to their own brother, 
and the light-complexioned Fred, his short hair curl¬ 
ing as might be expected in a gambler’s, was lolliiig 
at his ease in a large chan 

Old Featherstone no sooner caught sight of these 
funereal figures appearing in spite of his orders than 
rage came to strengthen him more successfully than 
the cordial. He was propped up on a bed-rest, and 
always had his gold-headed stick lying by him. He 
seized it now and swept it backwards and forwards 
in as large an area as he could, apimreutly to ban‘ 
these ugly spectres, ciying in a hoarse sort of 
screech— 

“ Back, back, Mrs Waule I Back, Solomon! ” 

“ Oh, brother Peter,” Mrs Waule began — but 
Sojomon put his hand before her rcprossingly. Ho 
was a large-cheeked man, nearly seventy, with snnill 
furtive eyes, anrl, was not only of mucli blander 
temper but thought himself much deeper than his 
brother Peter; indeed not likely to be deceived in 
any of his follow-men, inasmuch as they could not 
well be more greedy and deceitful than he sus¬ 
pected them of being. Even the invisible powers, 
he thought, were likely to be soothed by a bland 
parenthesis here and there—coming from a man of 
property, who might have been as impious as others. 
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“Brother teter,” he said, in a wheedling yet 
gravely official tone, “ it’s nothing but right I should 
speak to you abcnit the Three Crofts and the Man¬ 
ganese. The Almighty knows what I've got on my 
mind . . 

“Then ke knows more than I want to know,” 
• . • 
said Peter, laying down^his stick with a show of 

truce which had a threat in it too, for he reversed 

the stick so as to make the gold liandlo a club in 

case of closer fighting, and looked hard at Solomon's 

bald head. 

. “There’s things .you might repent of, Brother, for 
want of speaking to me,” said Solomon, not advanc¬ 
ing, however. “I could sit up witli you to-night, 
and .Tane with mo, willingly, and you might take 
your own time to speak, or let me speak,” 

• “Yes, I shall take my own time—you needn't 
offer me yours,” said Peter. 

“But you can’t take your own time to die in, 

• BiDther,” began Mrs Waule, with her usual woolly 
tone. “ And when you lio speechless you may bo 
tired of having strangers about you, an(k you lyay 

think of me and my children”-but here her 

voice broke under the touching thought which she 
was attributing to her speechless brother; the men¬ 
tion of ourselves being naturally affecting. 

“No, I shan’t,” said old Featherstone, coutra- 
dictiously. “I shan’t think of any of you. I’ve 
made my wiU, I tell you, I’ve made my will.” 
Here he turned his head towards Mrs Vincy, aijd 
swallowed some more of his cordial. 

“Some people would be ashamed to fill up a 
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place belonging by rights to others/* said Mrs 
Waule, turning her narrow eyes in the same di¬ 
rection. 

Oh, sister/’ said Solomon, with ironical softness, 

you and me are not fine, and handsome, and clover 
enough: wo must be humble and lot snrart people 
push themselves before u%.” 

Fred’s spirit could not bear this: rising and look¬ 
ing at Mr Feathorstone, he said, “ Shall my mother 
and I leave the room, sir. that you may be alone 
wth your friends?” 

“Sit down, I tell you,” said old Feathorstone, 
snappishly. “ Stop where you are. Good - byo, 
Solomon,” he added, trying to wield his stick again,' 
but failing now that ho had reversed the handle. 
“Grood-bye, Mrs Waule. Don’t you come again.” 

“ I shall bo down-stairs. Brother, whether or no,” ’ 
said Solomon. I shall do my duty, and it remains 
to bo seen what the Almighty will allow.” 

“Yes, in property going out of families,” said. 
Mrs Waule, in continuation,—“and where there’s 
steady yopng men to carry on. But I pity them 
who are not such, and I pity their mothers. Good¬ 
bye, Brother Peter,” 

“Remember, I'm the eldest after you. Brother, 
and prospered from the first, just as you did. and 
have got land already by the name of Feather- 
stone,” said Solomon, relying much on that reflec¬ 
tion, as one which might be suggested in the 
watches of the night. “But I bid you good-bye 
for the present.” 

Their exit was hastened by their seeing old Mr 
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FeatherstoAe* pull his wig on each side and shut his 
eyes with his month-widening grimace, as if he were 
determined to bo deaf and blind. 

None the less they came to Stone Court daily and 
sat below at the post of duty, sometimes carrying 
on a slou^ dialogue in an undertone in which the 
observation and responi^ were so far apart, that 
any one hearing them might have imagined him¬ 
self listening to speaking automata, in some doubt 
A^^iether the ingenious mechanism would really work, 
or wind itself up for a long time in order to stick 
and be silent. Solomon and Jane would have 
been sorry to be quick: what that led to might be 
•seen on the other side of the wall in the person of 
Brother Jonah. 

But their watch in the wainscoated parlour w'as 
‘ sometimes varied by the presence of otlier guests 
from far or near. Now that Peter Featherstone was 
up-stairs, his property could bo discussed with all 
that local enlightenment to be found on the spot: 
some lural an<l Middlcmarch neiglibours expressed 
much agreement with the family and, sympathy 
with their interest against the Vincys, and fc*iiiinine 
visitors were even moved to tears, in conversation 
with Mrs Waule, when they recalled the fact that 
they thomsclves had been disappointetl in times 
past by codicils and marriages for spite on the part 
of ungrateful elderly gentlemen, who, it might have ^ 
been supposed, had been spared for something better. 
Such conversation paused suddenly, like an organ 
when the bellows are let drop, if Mary Garth came 
into the room; and all eyes were turned on her as 
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a possible legatee, or one who might get access to 
iron chests. 

But the younger men who were •relatives or con¬ 
nections of the family, were disposed to admire her 
in this problematic light, as a girl who showed 
much conduct, and who among all the chances that 
wore flying might turn out^to be at least a moderate 
prize. Hence she had her share of compliments and 
polite attentions. 

Especially from Mr Bo’-throp Trumbull, a distin¬ 
guished bachelor and auctioneer of those parts, 
much concerned in the sale of land and cattle: a 
public character, indeed, whoso name was seen on 
widely-distributed placards, and who might reason-' 
ably be sony for tlioso who did not know of him. 
He was second cousin to Peter Featherstone, and had 
been treated by him with more amenity than any 
other relative, being useful in matters of business; 
and in that programme of liis funeral which the 
old man had himself dictated, he had been named 
as a Bearer. There was no odious cupidity in Mr 
Boi^rop —nothing more than sincere 

sense of his own merit, which, he was aware, in 
case of rivalry mjght tell against competitors: so 
that if Peter Featherstone, who so far as lie, Trum¬ 
bull, was concerned, had behaved like as good a 
soul as ever breathed, should have done anything 
handsome by him, all ho could say was, that he had 
never fished and fawned, but had advised him to 
the best of his experience, which now extended 
over twenty years from the time of his apprentice¬ 
ship at fifteen, and was likely to yield a knowledge 
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of no Burrep1;itious kind. His admiration was far 
from being confined to himself, but was accustomed 
professionally as well as privately to delight in 
estimating things. at a high rate. He was an 
amateur of superior phrases, and never used poor 
language ^ithont immediately correcting himself— 
which was fortunate, a% he was rather loud, and 
given to predominate, standing or walking about 
frequently, pulling down his waistcoat with the air 
of a man who is very much of his own opinion, 
trimming himself rapidly with his fore-finger, and 
marking each new series in these movements by a 
busy play with his large seals. There was occasion- 
*aUy a little fierceness in his demeanour, but it was 
directed chiefly against false opinion, of which there 
is BO much to correct in the world that a man of 
• some reading and experience necessarily has his 
patience tried. He felt that the Fcatlierstone 
family generally was of limited understanding, but 
> being a man of the world and a public character, 
took everything as a matter of course, and ever 
went to converse with Mr Jonah and yoyng Cr^ch 
in tho kitchen, not doubting that he had impressed 
the latter greatly by his leading questions concern¬ 
ing the Chalky Flats. If anybody had observed 
that Mr Borthrop Trumbull, being an auctioneer, 
was bound to know the nature of everything, he 
would have smiled and trimmed himself silently, 
with tho sense that he came pretty near that. On 
the whole, in an auctioneering way, he was an 
honourable man, not ashamed of his business, and 
feeling that “ the celebmted Peel, now Sir Robert,” 
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if introduced to him| would not fail to'recognise bis 
importance. 

“ I don’t mind if 1 have a slice of that ham, and 
a glass of that ale. Miss Garth, if you will allow 
mo,” he said, coming into the parlour at half-past 
eleven, ifter having had the exceptional privilege 
of seeing old Featherstont> and standing with his 
back to the fire between Mrs Waulo and Solomon. 

“It's not necessary for you to go out;—let me 
ring the bell,” 

“ Thank you,” said Mary, “ I have an errand.” 

“Well, Mr Trumbull, you’re highly favoured,” 
said Mrs Waule.” * 

“ What I seeing the old man?” said the auctioneer, 
playing with his seals dispassionately. “Ah, you 
see he has relied on mo considerably.” Here he 
pressed his lips together, and frowned meditatively. * 

“ Might anybody ask what their brother has been 
saying ? ” said Solomon, in a soft tone of liumility, 
in which he had a sense of luxurious cunning, ho 
being a rich man and not in need of it. 

“jOh ye®, anybody may ask,” said Mr Trnmbnll, 
with loud and good-humoured though cutting snr- 
casm. “ Anybody may interrogate. Any one may 
give their remarks an intoiTOgative turn,” he con¬ 
tinued, his sonorousness rising with his style. 
“This is constantly don© by good speakers, even 
, when they anticipate no answer. It is what we 
call a figure of speech—speech at a high figure, 
as one may say.” The eloquent auctioneer smiled 
at his o\vn ingenuity. 

“ I shouldn't ho sorry to hear he’d remembered 
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yoM, Mr Tinwibull/’ said Solomon. “I never was 
against tho doserving. It's the undeserving I'm 
against.” 

“Ah, there it is, you see, there it is,” said Mr 
Trumbull, significantly. “It can't be denied that 
undesorvi^ people have been legatees, and even 
residuary legatees. It^is so, with testamentary 
dispositions.” Again he pursed up his lips and 
frowned a little. 

“Do you u'can to say for certain, Mr Trumbull, 
that my brotl.e* has left his land away from our 
family?” sjiid Mis Waule, on whom, as an unhopeiul 
woman, those long words had a depressing effect. 

“A man Tnight as well turn his land into charity 
lanrf at once as leave it to some people,” observed 
Solomon, his sister’s question having chawn no 
• answer. 

“What, Blue-Coat land?” said Mrs Waule, again. 
“ Oh, Mr Trumbull, you never can mean to say that. 

, It would bo flying in the face of tho Almighty that’s 
prospered him.” 

While Mrs Waiilo was speaking, Mj Boi-tljrop 
Tnirobull walked away from tho fireplace towards 
the window, patrolling with his fore-finger round 
the inside of his stock, then along his whiskers 
and the curves of his hair. He now walked to 
Miss Garth's work-table, opened a book which lay 
tlipio and read the title aloud with pompous em¬ 
phasis as if he were offering it for sale: 

“ ‘Anne of Geierstein* (pronounced Jeerstoen) ‘or 
the Maiden of the Mist, by the author of Waverley.”' 
Then turning the page, he began sonorously—“ The 
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course of four centuries has wellnigh elapsed since 
the series of events which are related in the follow¬ 
ing chapters took place on the Continent.” He 
pronounced the last truly admirable word with the 
accent on the last syllable, not as unaware of vulgar 
usage, hut feeling that this novel delivery enhanced 
the sonorous beauty whicl^ his reading ha^ given to 
the whole. 

And now the servant came in with the tray, so 
that the moments for ans ivering Mrs Waule's ques¬ 
tion had gone by safely, while she and Solomon, 
watching Mr Trumbull's movements, were thinking 
that high learning interfered sadly with scrimps 
affairs. Mr Borthrop Trumbull really knew nothing 
about old Featherstone’s will; but he could htirdly 
have been brought to declare any ignorance unless 
ho liad been arrested for misiuision of treason. 

shall take a mere mouthbil of ham and a 
glass of ale,” ho said, reassuringly. “As a man 
with public business, I take a snack when I can. 
I will back this ham,” he added, after swallowing 
some morsels with alarming haste, “against any 
ham in the three kingdoms. In my opinion it is 
better than the hams at Freshitt Hall — and T 

ft 

think I am a tolerable judge.” 

“ Some don’t like so ziiuch sugar in their hams,” 
said Mrs Waule. “But my poor brother would 
always have sugar.” 

“If any person demands better, he is at liberty 
to do so; but, God bless me, what an aroma I I 
should be glad to buy in that quality, I know. 
There is some gratification to a gentleman”—here 
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Mr Trumbull’s voice conveyed an emotional re¬ 
monstrance—^^in having this kind of ham set on 
his table.” 

He pushed aside his plate, poured out his glass 
of ale and drew his chair a little forward, profiting 
by the occasion to look at the inner side of his legs, 
which he stroked approviijgly—Mr Trumbull liaving 
all those less frivolous airs and gestures which dis¬ 
tinguish the predominant races of the north. 

‘‘ You have an interesting work there, I see, Miss 
Garth,” he observed, when Mary re-entered. “It is 
by the author of ‘Waverloy’: that is Sir Walter 
Soott, I have bought one of his works myself—a 
Veiy nice thing, a veiy superior publication, entitled 
* Ivahhoe.' You will not get any writer to beat him 
in a hurry, I think—he will not, in my opinion, 
•be speedily surpassed. I have just been reading a 
portion at the commencement of *Anno of Jeer- 
sleeu.’ It commences well.” (Things never began 
• with Mr Borthrop Trumbull: they always com¬ 
menced, both in private life and on his handbills.)« 
“You aro a reader, I see. Do you sujiscribo^to 
our Middlemarch library?” 

“ No,” said Mary. “ Mr Fred Vincy brought this 
book.” 

“ I am a great bookman myself,” returned Mr 
Trumbull. “I have no less than two hundred 
volumes in calf, and I flatter myself they are well , 
selected. Also pictures by Murillo, Rubens, Teniers, 
Titian, Vandyck, and others. I shall be happy to 
lend you any work you like to mention. Miss 
Garth.” 
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“ I am much obliged,” said Mary, hdsteuing away 
again, but I have little time for reading.” 

“ I should say my brother lias done something 
for her in his will,” said Mr Solomon, in a very low 
undertone, when she had shut the door behind her, 
pointing with his head towards the absent Mary. 

“ His first wife was a pqpr match for him, though,” 
said Mrs Waule. “ She brought him nothing : and 
this young woman is only her niece. And very 
proud. And my brother has always paid her wage.” 

“ A sensible girl though, in my opinion,” said Mr 
Trumbull, hnishiug his ale and starting up with an 
emphatic adjustment of his waistcoat. “1 have 
observed her when she has been mixing medicine 
in drops. She minds what she is doing, sir. Tliat 
is a great point in a woman, and a great point for 
our friend up-stairs, poor dear old soul. A man' 
whose life is of any value should think of his wife 
as a nurse: that is what I should do, if 1 married; 
and I believe I have lived single long enough not. 
^to make a mistake in that line. Some men must 
inoiTv toc. elevate tliemselves a little, but when I 
am in need of that, 1 hope some one will tell me 
80—1 hope some individual will app-rise me of tlie 
fact. I wish you good morning, Mrs VVaule. Good 
morning, Solomon. I trust we shall meet under 
less melancholy auspices.” 

When Mr Trumbull had departed with a fine bow, 
Solomon, leaning forward, observed to his sister, 

You may depend, Jane, my brother has left that 
girl a lumping sum.” 
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“Anybody* would think so, from the way Mr 
Trumbull talks,” said Jane. Then, after a pause, 
“ He talks as if my daughters wasn't to be tnisted 
to give drops.” 

“ Auctioneers talk wild,” said Solomon. “ Not. 
but what^JTrumbull has made money.” 
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CHAPTEE XXXIII. 


" Closo up Ills eyes an 1 draw the curtain close; 

And let us all to meditation.” 

—2 Henry VI. 

H 

That night after twelve o’clock Mary Garth relieved 
the watch in Mr Foatberstone’s room, and sat there 
alone through the small hours. She often chose 
this task, in which she found some pleasure, notwith¬ 
standing the old man’s testinoss whenever ho de¬ 
manded her attentions. There were intervals in 
which she could sit perfectly still, enjoying tlie outer 
kstillness and the subdued light. The red fire with 
its. gently ^audible movement seemed like a sole.mn 
existence calmly independent of the petty passions, 
the imbecile desires, the straining after worcidess 
uncertainties, wliich were daily moving her con¬ 
tempt. Mary was fond of her own thoughts, and 
could amuse herself well sitting in twilight with her 
hands in her lap; for, having early had strong 
reason to believe that things were not likely to be 
arranged for her peculiar satisfaction, she wasted 
no time in astonishment and annoyance at that fact. 
And she had already come to take life very much 
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as a comedy*in which she had a prondj nay, a 
generous resolution not to act the mean or treacher¬ 
ous part. Mary might have become cynical if she 
had not had parents whom she honoured, and a well 
of affectionate gratitude within her, which was all 
the fuller |)ecause she had learned to make no un¬ 
reasonable claims. • 

She sat to-night revolving, as she was wont, the 
scenes of the day, her lips often curling with amuse¬ 
ment at the oddities to which her fancy added fresh 
droUery: people wore so ridiculous with their illu¬ 
sions, canying their fool’s caps unawares, thinking 
th#ir own lies opaque while everybody else’s were 
transparent, making themselves exceptions to every¬ 
thing, as if when all the world looked yellow under 
a lamp they alone vrere rosy. Yet there were some 
illusions under Mary’s eyes which were not quite 
comic to her. She was secretly convinced, though 
she had no other grounds than her close observation 
jof old Featherstone’s nature, that in spite of his 
fondness for having the Vincys about him, tliey^ 
were as likely to bo disappointed as any of tjie 
relations whom he kept at a distance. She had a 
good deal of disdain for Mrs Vincy’s evident alarm 
lest she and Fred should bo alone together, but it 
did not hinder her from thinking anxiously of the 
way in which Fred would be affected, if it should 
turn out that his uncle had left him as poor as ever. 
She could make a butt of Fred when he was present, 
but she did not enjoy his follies when he was absent. 

Yet she liked her thoughts: a vigorous young 
mind not overbalanced by passion, finds a good in 
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making acquaintance with life, and wditches its own 
powers with interest. Mary had plenty of merri¬ 
ment within. 

Her thought was not veined by any solemnity or 
pathos about the old man on the bed: such senti¬ 
ments are easier to aifect than to feel ah'^ut an aged 
creature whose life is npt visibly anything but a 
remnant of vices. She had always seen the most 
disagreeable side of Mr Featherstone: he was not 
proud of Iier, and she w ns only uschil to him. To 
be anxious about a soul that is always snapping at 
you must bo left to the saints of the earth; and 
Mary was not one of them. She had never returned 
him a harsh word, and had waited on him faithfully: 
that was her utmost. Old Featherstone himself was 
not in the least anxious about his soul, and had de¬ 
clined to see Mr Tucker on tlie subject. 

To-night he had not once snapped, and for the 
first hour or two ho lay remarkably still, until at 
last Mary heard him rattling his bunch of keys 
..against the tin box which he always kept in the 
bod beside him. About three o’clock he said, witli 
remarkable distinctness, “ Missy, coiuo here I ” 

Mary obeyed,, and found that ho had already 
drawn the tin box from under the cloidicH, though 
he usually asked to have this done for him; and 
ho had selected the key. Ho now unlocked the 
box, and, drawing from it another key, looked 
straight at her with eyes that seemed to have re¬ 
covered all their sharpness and said, ^^How many 
of ’em are in the house ? ” 

“ You mean of your own relations, sir,” said Mary, 
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well used to the old man’s way of speech. He 
nodded slightly and she went on. 

“ Mr Jonah Featherstone and young Granch are 
sleeping here.” 

“ Oh ay, they stick, do they ? and the rest—they 
come ever/ day, I’ll warrant—Solomon and Jane, 
and all the young uns ? “• They come peeping, and 
counting and casting up?” 

^“Not all of them every day. Mr Solomon and 
Mrs Waule are hero oveiy day, and the others come 
often.” . 

The old man listened with a grimace while she 
S[ibke, and then said, relaxing his face, The more 
fools they. You hearken, missy. It’s three o’clock in 
the morning, and I’ve got all my faculties as well as 
ever I had in my life. I know all my property, and 
Vhero the money’s put out, and everything. And 
I’ve made everything ready to change my mind, and 
do as I like at the last. Do you hear, missy ? I’ve 
•got my faculties.” 

“Well, sir?” said Mary, quietly. 

He now lowered his tone with an air%>f deeper 
cunning. “I’ve made two wills, and I’m going to 
hum one. How you do as I tell you. This is the 
key of my iron chest, in tlio closet there. You push 
well at the side of the brass plate at the top, till it 
goes like a bolt: then you can put the key in the 
front lock and turn it. Sco and do that; and take 
out the topmost paper—Last Will and Testament— 
big printed.” 

“ No, sir,” said Mary, in a firm voice, “ T cannot 
do that.” 
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“Not do it? I tell you, you must,” said tho old 
man, his voice beginning to shako under tho shock 
of this resistance. 

“ I cannot touch your iron chest or your will. I 
must refuse to do anything that might lay me open 
to suspicion.” 

“ I tell you, I’m in my^'right mind. Shan’t I do 
as I like at the last ? I made two wills on purpose. 
Take the key, I say.” , 

“ No, sir, I will not,” \ aid Maiy, more resolutely 
still. Her repulsion was getting stronger. % 

“ I tell you, there’s no time to lose.” 

“ I cannot help that, sir. I will not let tho cldse 
of your life soil the beginning of mine. I will not 
touch your iron chest or your will.” She moved to 
a little distance from tho bedside. 

The old man paused with a blank stare for a 
little while, holding the one key erect on the ring; 
then with an agitated jerk he began to work with 
his bony left hand at emptying the tin box be-- 
■*fore him. 

►“ Missy,” he began to say, hurriedly, “ look hero ! 
take the money—tho notes and gold—look ht' — 
take it—you shall have it all—do as 1 tell you." 

He made an effort to stretch out tlic ke^' towards; 
her as far as possible, and Mary again retreated. 

“I will not touch your key or your money, sir. 
Pray don’t ask me lo do it again. If you do, I must 
go and call your brother.” 

He let his hand fall, and for the first time in her 
life Mary saw old Peter Featherstone begin to ciy 
childishly. She said, in as gentle a tone as she 
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could command, “Pray put up your money, sir;” 
and then went away to her seat by the fire, hoping* 
this would help to convince him that it was use¬ 
less to say more. Presently he rallied and said 
eagerly— 

“ Look ^ere, then. Call tlie young chaj^ Call 
Prod Vincy.” • 

Mary’s heart began to beat more quickly. Various 
id^eas nished through her mind as to what the burn¬ 
ing of a second will might imply. She had to make 
a difficult decision in a hurry. 

I will call him, if you will let me call Mr Jonah 
and others with him.” 

“ Nobody else, I say. The young chap. I shall 
do as I like.” 

“ Wait till broad daylight, sir, when every one is 
•stirring. Or let me call Simmons now, to go and 
fetch the lawyer ? He can be here in less than tw'o 
hours.” 

• “Lawyer? What do I want with tlie lawyer? 
Nobody sliall know—I say, nobody shall know. 
sliall do as I like.” 

“ Let mo call some one else, sir,” said Mary, per¬ 
suasively. She did not like her position — alone 
witli the old man, who seemed to show a strange 
flaring of nervous energy which enabled him to 
speak again and again without falling into his usual 
cough; yet she desired not to push unnecessarily * 
the contradiction which agitated him. “Let me, 
pray, call some one else.” 

“You let me alone, I say. Look here, missy. Take 
llio money. You’ll never have the chance again. It's 
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pretty nigh two hundred—there’s more in the box, 
and nobody knows how much there was. Take it 
and do as I tell you.” 

Mary, standing by the £1*0, saw its red light fall¬ 
ing on the old man, propped up on his pillows and 
bed-resjt, with his bony hand holding ouij the key, 
and the money lying on tin quilt before him. She 
never forgot that vision of a man wanting to do as 
he liked at the last. But the way in which he had 
put the offer of the money urged her to speak witli 
harder resolution than ever. 

“It is of no use, sir. I will not do it. Put 
up your money. I will not touch your money. • I 
will do anything else I can to comfort you; but t 
will not touch your keys or your money.” 

“Anything else—anything else I” said old Feather- 
stone, with lioarse rage, which, as if in a nightmare, 
tried to be loud, and yet was only just audible. “ I 
want nothing else. You come her©—you come 
here.” • 

, Maiy approached him cautiously, knowing him too 
wcjl. Shfi saw him dropping his keys and ti^'iiig to 
grasp his stick, while he looked at her like an aged 
hyena, the muscles of his face getting distorted with 
the effort of his hand. She paused at a safe distance. 

“ Let me give you some cordial,” she said, quietly, 

“ and try to compose yourself. You will perhaps go 
to sleep. And to-morrow by daylight you can do as 
you like.” 

He lifted the stick, in spite of her being beyond 
his reach, And threw it with a hard effort which was 
but impotence. It fell, slipping over the foot of the 
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bed. Mary let it lie, and retreated to her chair by 
the fire. By-and-by she would go to him with the 
cordial. Fatigue would make him passive. It was 
getting towards the chillest moment of the morning, 
the fire liad got low, and she could see tlirough the 
chink bet^en the moreen window-curtains the light 
whitened by the blind, lifaving put some wood on 
the fire and thrown a shawl over her, she sat down, 
h(^ing that Mr Feathorstone might now fall asleej). 
If she went near liim the irritation might bo kept 
up. He had said nothing after throwing the stick, 
but she had seen him taking his keys again and lay¬ 
ing his right hand on the money. Ho did not put 
it up, however, and she thought that he was drop¬ 
ping off to sleep. 

But Mary herself began to bo more agitated by 
*the remembrance of what she had gone through, 
than she had been by the reality—questioning those 
acts of hers which had come imperatively and ex- 
. eluded all question in the critical moment. 

Presently the dry wood sent out a flame whi^ 
illuminated every crevice, and Mary saijr that ^he 
old man was lying quietly witli his head turned a 
little on one side. She went towards him with 
inaudible steps, and thought that his face looked 
strangely motionless; but the next moment the 
movement of the flame communicating itself to all 
objects made her uncertain. The violent beating of, 
her heart rendered her perceptions so doubtful that 
even when she touched him and listened for hia 
breathing, she could not trust her conclusions. She 
went to the window and gently propped aside tho 
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curtain and blind, so that the still light of the sky 
fell on the bed. 

The next moment she ran to the bell and rang it 
energetically. In a very little while there was no 
longer ary doubt that Peter Featherstone was dead, 
with hjs right hand clasping the keys, apd his left 
hand lying on the heap o£motes and gold. 
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THREE LOVE PROBLEMS 




CHAPTEE XXXIV. 


"Ist Gent. Such men as this are feathers, chips, and straws. 
Carry no weighty no force. 

2d Gent, But levity 

Is causal too, and makes the sum of weight. 

For powci fluds its place m lade of power; 
Advanoe ia cession, and the driven ship 
May run aground because the helmsman's thought 
Lacked force to balance opposites." 


• It was on a morning of May that Fetor Feather- 
stone was buried. In the prosaic neighbourhood of 
Middlemarch, May was not always warm and sunny, 
and on this particular morning a chill wind was 
blowing the blossoms from tho snrronnding gardens 
on to the green mounds of Lowick cjiurchyartlr 
Swiftly-moving clouds only now and then allowed 
a gleam to light np any object, whether ngly or 
beautiful, that happened to stand within its golden 
shower. In the churchyard tho objects were remark¬ 
ably various, for there was a little country cT^wd 
waiting to see the funeral. Tho news had spread^ 
that it was to be a “ big burying; ” the old g( 3 ntle- 
man had left written directions about oveiything 
and meant to have a funeral “beyond his betters,” 
This was true; for old Feathorstono had not bom 
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a Harpagon whose passions had all been devoured 
by the ever-lean and ever-himgry passion of saving, 
and who would drive a bargain ivith his undertaker 
beforehand. He loved money, but he also loved to 
spend it in gratifying his peculiar tastes, and per¬ 
haps he loved it best of all as a means of making 
others feel his power more or less uncomfortably. 
If any one will here contend that there must have 
been traits of goodness in old Featherstone, I will 
not presume to deny this, but 1 must observe that 
goodness is of a modest nature, easily discouraged, 
and when much elbowed in early life by unabashed 
vices, is apt to retire into extreme privacy, so that 
it is more easily believed in by those who construct 
a selfish old gentleman theoretically, than by those 
who form the narrower judgments based on his per¬ 
sonal acquaintance. In any case, he had been bent 
on having a handsome funeral, and on having per¬ 
sons “ bid ” to it who would rather have stayed at 
home. He had even desired tliat female relatives 
should follow him to the grave, and poor sister 
Martha had taken a difficult journey for this purpose 
from the Chalky Flats. She and Jane would have 
been altogether cheered (in a tearful manner) by 
this sign that a brother who disliked seeing tliem 
while he was living had been prospectively fond of 
the'. ].>resence when he should have become a tes¬ 
tator, if the sign had not been made equivocal by 
being extended to Mrs Vincy, whose expense in 
handsome crape seemed to imply the most pre¬ 
sumptuous hopes, aggravated by a bloom of com¬ 
plexion which told pretty plainly that she was not 
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a blood-relatiofi^ but of that generally objectionable 
class called wife's kin. 

Wo are all of us imaginative in some form or 
other, for images are the brood of desire; and poor 
old Featherstone, who laughed much at the way in 
which othejp cajoled themselves, did not e8caj)e the 
fellowship of illusion. Iz^ writing the programme 
for his burial ho certainly did not make clear to 
himself that his pleasure in the little drama of which 
it formed a part was confined to anticipation. In 
chuckling over the vexations he could inflict by the 
rigid clutch of his dead hand, he inevitably mingled 
hia consciousness with that livid stagnant presence, 
ffnd BO far as he was preoccupied with a fiiture life, 
it was with one of gratification inside his cofiSn. 
Thus old Featherstone was imaginative, after his 
fashion. 

However, the three mourning-coaches were filled 
according to the written orders of the deceased. 
.There were pall-bearers on horseback, with the 
richest scarves and hatbands, and even the* unde^- 
bearers had trappings of woe which were gf a good 
well-priced quality. The black procession, when 
dismounted, looked the larger for the smallness of 
the churchyard; the heavy human faces and the 
black draperies shivering in the wind seenicd to tell 
of a world strangely incongruous with the ligliWy- 
droppmg blossoms and the gleams of sunshine on>^ 
the daisies. The clergyman who met the procession 
was Mr Cadwallader—also according to the request 
of Peter Featherstone, prompted as usual by pecu¬ 
liar reasons. Having a contempt for curates, whom 
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he always called understrappers, he \<^a8 resolved to 
be buried by a benedeed clergyman. Mr Casaubon 
was out of the question, not merely because he 
declined duty of this sort, but because Featherstono 
had an especial dislike to him as the rector of his 
own pansh, who had a lien on the land in tlie shape 
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of tithe, also as the del^'erer of morning sermons, 
which tlio old man, being in his pew and not at aU 
sleepy, had been obliged to sit through with an 
inward snarl. He had an objection to a parson 
stuck up above his head preaching to him. But his 
relations with Mr Cadwallader had been of a different 
kind: the trout>stream which ran through Mr Casau- 
bon’s land took its course through Featherstone’s 
also, so that Mr Cadwallader was a parson who had 
had to ask a favour instead of preaching. Moreover, 
ho was one of the high gentry living four miles away 
from Lowick, and was thus exalted to an equal sky 
with the sheriff of the county and other dignities 
vaguely regarded as necessary to the system of 
things. There would be a satisfaction in being buried 
by Mr Cadwallader, \vhose veiy name offered a fine 
opportunity for pronouncing wrongly if you liked. 

This distinction conferred on the Ro'itor of Tipton 
and Freshitt was *tho reason why Mrs Cadwallader 
made one of the group that watched old Feather- 
stdhe’s funeral from an upper window of the manor. 

**'She was not fond of visiting that house, but she 
liked, as she said, to see collections of strange 
animals such as there would be at this funeral; 
and she had persuaded Sir James and the young 
Lady Chettam to drive the Rector and herself to 
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Lowick in orcibr that the visit might be altogether 

“ I will go anywhere with yon, Mrs Cadwallader,” 
Gelia had said; “ but 1 don’t like funerals.” 

“Oh, my dear, when you have a clergyman in 
3 ^our family you must accommodate your tastes : 1 
did that very early. Wl^n I married Humphrey 
1 made up my mind to like sermons, and 1 set out 
by ^liking the end very much. Tliat soon spread to 
the middle and the beginning, because I couldn’t 
have the end without them.” 

“No, to bo sure not,” said the Dowager Lady 
Clifettam, with stately emphasis. 

* The upper window from which the funeral could 
bo well seen was in the room occupied by Mr 
Casaubon when he had been forbidden to work; 
but ho Imd resumed nearly liis habitual style of life 
now in spite of warnings and prescriptions, and after 
politely welcoming Mrs Cadwallader had slipped 
again into the library to chew a cud of emdito mis¬ 
take about Cush and Mizraim. 

But for her visitors Dorothea too might haye 
been shut up in the library, and would not have 
witnessed this scene of old Featherstone’s funeral, 
which, aloof as it seemed to be from the tenor of 
her life, always afterwards came back to her at the 
touch of certain sensitive points in memory, jus^as 
the vision of St Peter’s at Rome was inwoven with\ 
moods of despondency. Scenes which make vital 
changes in our neighbours’ lot are but the back¬ 
ground of our own, yet, like a particular aspect of 
the fields and trees, they become associated for us 
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with the epochs of our own history, aAd make a part 
of that unity which lies in the selection of our keen- 
est consciousness. 

The dream-like association of something alien and 
ill-understood with the deepest secrets of her experi¬ 
ence S‘.emed to mirror that sense of lone^noss which 
was due to the very ari^our of Dorothy’s nature. 
The country gentry of old time lived in a rarefied 
social air: dotted apart on their stations up the 
mountain they looked down with imperfect dis¬ 
crimination on the belts of thicker life below. And 
Dorothea was not at ease in the perspective and 
chilliness of that height. < 

I shall not look any more,” said Celia, after the 
train had entered the church, placing herself a little 
behind her husband’s elbow so that she could slyly 
touch his coat with her cheek. “I daresay Dodo 
likes it; she is fond of melancholy things and ugly 
people.” 

“I am fond of knowing something about the 
^■neople I live among,” said Dorothea, who had been 
watchingfeverything with the interest of a monk on 
his holiday tour. “ It seems to me we know noth¬ 
ing of our neighbours, unless they are cottagers. 
One is constantly wondering what sort of lives other 
people lead, and liow they take things. 1 am quite 
obKgea to Mrs Gadwallader for coming and calling 
-'sne out of the library.” 

“Quite right to feel obliged to me,” said Mrs 
Cadwallader. “Your rich Lowick farmers are as 
curious as any buffaloes or bisons, and I daresay 
you doH^t half see them at church. They are quite 
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different from* your uncle’s tenants or Sir James’s— 
monsters—farmers without landlords—one can’t tell 
how to class them.” 

“ Most of these followers are not Lowick people,” 
said Sir James; I suppose they are legatees from 
a distance^ or from Middlcmarch. Lovegood tells 
me the old fellow has l^t a good deal of money 
as well as land.” 

Think of that now! when so many younger 
sons can’t dine at tlieir own expense,” said Mrs 
Cadwallader. “Ah,” turning round at the sound 
of the opening door, “ here is Mr Brooke. I felt 
that we were incomplete before, and here is the 
explanation. You are come to see this odd funeral, 
of course ? ” 

“No, I oamo to look after Casanbon—to see how 
•he goes on, you know. And to bring a little news 
—a little news, my dear,” said Mr Brooke, nodding 
at Dorothea as she came towards him. “ I looked 
into the library, and 1 saw Casaubon oyer his books. 

I told him it wouldn’t do: I said, ‘ This will ne^^ 
do, you know : think of your wife, Casauhpn.’ .^nd 
he promised me to come up. 1 didn’t tell him my 
news: X said, he must come up.” 

“Ah, now they are coming out of oliurdi,” Mrs 
Cadwallader exclaimed. “Dear me, what a won¬ 
derfully mixed set! Mr Lydgate as doctorTT^p- 
pose. But that is really a good-looking woman, aiic\ 
the fair young man must be her son. Who are they, 
Sir James, do you know?” 

“ I see Vincy, the Mayor of Middlemarch; they 
are probably his wife and son,” said Sir James, look- 
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ing interrogatively at Mr Brooke, w\&> nodded and 
said— 

“ Yes, a very decent family—a veiy good fellow 
is Yincy; a credit to the manufacturing interest. 
You have seen him at my house, you know.” 

“ All, yes: one of your secret committo^," said Mrs 
Cadwallader, provokinglyt 

“ A coursing fellow, though,” said Sir James, with 
a fox-hunter’s disgust. 

“ And one of those who suck the life out of tho 
wretched handloom weavers in Tipton and Freshitt. 
That is how his family look so fair and sleek,” said 
Mrs Cadwallader. “Those dark, purple-faced people 
are an excellent foil. Dear me, they are like a set 
of jugs I Do look at Humphrey: one might fancy 
him an ugly archangel towering above them in his 
white surplice.” ’ 

“ It’s a solemn thing, though, a funeral,” said Mi 
Brooke, “ if yon take it in that light, you know.” 

“But I am not taking it in that light. I can’t 
;wear my solemnity too often, else it will go to rags. 
It ,was time the old man died, and none of these 
people are sorry.” 

“ How piteous J ” said Dorothea. “ This hmoral 
seems to me tlie most dismal thing 1 ever saw. It 
is a blot on the morning. I cannot bear to think 
thaf any one should die and leave no love behind.” 

She was going to say more, but she saw her 
husband enter and seat himself a little in the back¬ 
ground. The difference his presence made*to her 
was not always a happy one: she felt that he often 
inwardly objected to her speech. 
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PositivelJ^,” exclaimed Mrs Cadwallader, “ there 
is a new face come out from behind that broad man 
queerer than any of them: a little round head witli 
bulging eyes—a sort of frog-face—do look. He 
must be of another blood, I tliink.” 

Let see! ” said Celia, with awakened,curios¬ 
ity, standing behind MrsiGadwaUader and leaning 
forward over her head. ** Oh, what an odd face ! 
TJien with a quick change to another sort of sur¬ 
prised expression, she added, “Why, Dodo, you 
never told me that Mr Ladislaw was come again I ” 
Dorothea felt a shock of alarm: every one noticed 
bar sudden paleness as she looked up immediately 
at her uncle, while Mr Casaubon looked at her. 

“ He came with me, you know; ho is my guest 
—puts up with me at the Orange,” said Mr Brooke, 
*in his easiest tone, nodding at Dorothea, as if the 
announcement were just what she might have ex¬ 
pected. “ And we have brought the picture at the 
top of the carriage. I knew you would be pleaded 
with the surprise, Casaubon. There you are to tit?. 
very life—-as Aquinas, you know. Quite *1110 right 
sort of thing. And you will hear young Liidislaw 
talk about it. He talks uncommonly well—points 
out this, that, and the other—knows art and eveiy- 
thing of that kind—companionable, you know—is 
up with you in any track—^what Tve been wanting 
a long while.” ' 

Mr Casaubon bowed with cold politeness, master¬ 
ing his irritation, but only so far as to bo silent. 
He remembered Will’s letter quite as well as Doro¬ 
thea did; he had noticed that it was not among 
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the letters which had been reserved for liim on his 
recovery, and secretly concluding that Dorothea had 
sent word to Will not to come to Lowick, he had 
shrunk with proud sensitiveness from ever recur¬ 
ring to the subject. He now inferred that she had 
asked jtier uncle to invite Will to the G||ange; and 
she felt it impossible at (hat moment to enter into 
any explanation. 

Mrs Gadwallader’s eyes, diverted from the chur^’-h- 
yard, saw a good deal of dumb show which was not 
BO intelligible to her as she could have desired, and 
could not repress the question, “ Who is Mr Ladis- 
law ? ” 

“A young relative of Mr Casaubon’s,” said Sir 
James, promptly. His good-nature often made him 
quick and clear-seeing in personal matters, and he 
had divined from Dorothea’s glance at her husband* 
that there was some alami in her mind. 

“ A very nice young fellow—Oasaubon has done 
everything for him,” explained Mr Brooke. “ He 
^.pays your expense in him, Casaubon,” he went on, 
nodding Encouragingly. “ I hope he will stay with 
me a long while and we shall make something of 
my documents. J have plenty of ideas and farts, 
you know, and 1 can see he is just tlie man to put 
th^ into shape—remembers what the right quota¬ 
tions are, omne tulit punctum, and that sort of thing 
—gives subjects a kind of turn. I invited him some 
time ago when you were ill, Casaubon: Dorothea 
said you couldn’t have anybody in the house, you 
know, and she asked me to write.” 

Poor Dorothea felt that every word of her uncle’s 
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was about as pleasant as a grain of sand in the eye 
to Mr Casaubon. It would be altogether unfitting 
now to explain that she had not wished her uncle 
to invite Will Ladislaw. She could not in the least 
make clear to herself the reasons for her husband’s 
dislike to l^s presence—a dislike painfully im]>ressed 
on her by tlie scene in thcalibrary; but she felt the 
unbecomingness of saying anything that might con¬ 
voy a notion of it to others. Mr Casaubon, indeed, 
had not thoroughly represented those mixed reasons 
to himself; irritated feeling with him, as witli all of 
us, seeking rather for justiheatiou than for self-know¬ 
ledge. But he wished to repress outward signs, and 
only Dorothea could discern the changes in her hus¬ 
band’s face before he observed with more of dignified 
bending and sing-song than usual— 

• “You are exceedingly hospitable, my dear sir; 
and I owe you acknowledgments for exercising your 
hospitality towards a relative of mine." 

The funeral was ended now, and the churchyard 
was being cleared. ^, 

“ Now you can see him, Mrs Cadwallador,” sgtid 
Celia. “ He is just like a miniature of Mr Casau- 
bon’s aunt that hangs in Dorothea’s boudoir—quite 
nice-looking.” 

“A veiy pretty sprig,” said Mrs Cudwallader, 
dryly, “What is your nephew to be, Mr*Cafi!b,u- 
bon ? ” N 

“Pardon mo, he is not my nephew. Ho is my 
cousin.” 

“ Well, you know,” interposed Mr Brooke, “ he is 
trying his wings. He is ju^t the sort of young 
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fellow to rise. I should bo glad t& give him an 
opportunity. He would malce a good secretary, 
now, like Hobbes, Milton, Swift—that sort of man.” 

I understand,” said Mrs Cadwallader. One 
who can write speeches.” 

“ ni fetch him in now, eh, Casaubon^ ” said Mr 
Brooke. “ He wouldn’t ciDne in till I had announced 
him, you know. And we’ll go down and look at 
the picture. There you are to the life: a deep 
subtle sort of thinker ^vith his fore-finger on the 
page, while Saint Bonaventuro or somebody else, 
rather fat and florid, is looking up at the Trinity. 
Everything is symbolical, you know — the higher 
style of art: I like that up to a certain point, bu^ 
not too far—^it's rather straining to keep up with, 
you know. But you are at home in that, Casaubon. 
And your painter’s flesh is good—solidity, trans-' 
parency, everything of that sort. I went into that 
a great deal at one time. However, I’ll go and 
fetch Ladislaw.” 
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“ Non, je lie comprends jms de plus charmant plaisir 
Que de voir d'lidritlers une troupe aflliguc, 

Le maintieu mterdit, et la mine allongeo, 

Lire un long testament od iiales, ^tonnes. 

On leur laisso un bonsoir sveu an pied de noz. 

Pour voir au naturol leur tnstesse profonde, 

Je reviendrals, Jo crois, exprbs de I'autrc monde " 

—Bkomabd : Le Legatairc Vnivetsel 

•When the animals entered the Ark in pairs, one 
may imagine tliat allied species made much private 
remark on each other, and were tempted to thinlv 
that BO many forms feeding on the same store of 
fodder were eminently superfluous, as tending ^o 
diminish the rations. (I fear the part pla}iiL*d by ^lo 
vultures ou that occasion would be too painful for 
art to represent, those birds being disadvantageously 
naked about the gullet, and apparently without rites 
and ceremonies.) 

.The same sort of temptation befell th'^ CEristfein 
Carnivora who formed Peter Featherstone’s funeral' 
procession; most of tliem having their minds bent 
on a limited store which each would have liked to 
get the most of. The long-recognised blood-rela¬ 
tions and connections by marriage made already a 
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goodly number, which, multiplied by possibilities, 
presented a fine range for jealous conjecture and 
pathetic hopefulness. Jealousy of the Vincys had 
created a fellowship in hostility among all persons 
of the Pcatherstone blood, so that in the absence of 
any decided indication that one of themsfIves was to 
have more than the resh. the dread lest that long- 
legged Fred Vincy should have the land was neces¬ 
sarily dominant, though it left abundant feeling and 
leisure for vaguer jealunsies, such as wore enter¬ 
tained towards Maiy Garth. Solomon found time to 
reflect that Jonah was undeserving, and Jonah to 
abuse Solomon as greedy; Jane, the elder sister, 
held that Martha’s children ought not to expect so 
much as the young Waules; and Martha, moro lax 
on the subject of primogeniture, was sorry to think 
that Jane was so ‘^having.” These nearest of kin 
were naturally impressed witli the unreasonableness 
of expectations in cousins and second cousins, and 
used their arithmetic in reckoning the large sums 
Ji^iat small legacies might mount to, if there were 
too many of them. Two cousins were present to 
hear the will, and a second cousin besides Mr Trum¬ 
bull. This second cousin was a Middlemarch mer- 

* 

cer of polite manners and superfluous aspirates. 
The two cousins were elderly men from Brassing, 
on^ot them conscious of claims on the score of 
/inconvenient expense sustained by him in presents 
of oysters and other eatables to his rich cousin 
Peter; the other entirely saturnine, leaning his hands 
and chin on a stick, and conscious of claims based 
on no narrow performance but on merit generally: 
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botli blamele^ citizGns of Brassing, who wished 
that Jonah Featherstone did not live there. The 
wit of a familj is usually best received among 
strangers. 

“Why, Trumbull himself is pretty sure of five 
hundred— t^at you may depend,—I shouldn’t won¬ 
der if my brother promised him,” said Solomon, 
musing aloud with his sisters, the evening before 
th^ funeral. 

“Dear, dearl” said poor sister Martha, whose 
imagination of liundreds had been habitually nar¬ 
rowed to the amount of her unpaid rent. 

4Jut in the morning all the ordinary currents of 
conjecture were disturbed by the presence of a 
strange mourner who had plashed among them as 
if &om the moon. This was the stixinger described 
by Mrs Cadwallader as fi-og-faced: a man perhaps 
about two or three and thirty, whose prominent 
eyes, thin-lipped, downward-curved mouth, and hair 
sleekly brushed away from a forehead that sank 
suddenly above the ridge of the eyebrows, cortainjjr 
gave his face a batrachian uncbangcablenass of (ex¬ 
pression. Here, clearly, was a new legatee; else 
why was he bidden as a mourner? Here were 
new possibilities, raising a new uncertainty, which 
almost checked remark in the mourning-coaches. 
We are all humiliated by the sudden discovery Oi a 
fact which has existed very comfortably and perhaps^ 
been staring at us in private while we have been 
making up our world entirely without it. N'o one 
had seen this questionable stranger before except 
Mary Garth, and she knew nothing more of him 
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than that he had twice been to Stoiie Court when 
Mr Featherstone was down-stairs, and had sat alone 
with him for several hours. She had found an 
opportunity of mentioning^ this to her father, and 
perhaps Caleb’s were the only eyes, except the 
lawyer’s, which examined the strange^ with more 
of inquiry than of disgust or suspicion. Caleb 
Garth, having little expectation and less cupidity, 
was interested in the \orification of his own guesses, 
and the calmness with which he half smilingly 
rubbed his chin and shot intelligent glances mucli 
as if ho were valuing a tree, made a fine contrast 
with the alarm or scorn visible in other faces when 
the unknown mourner, whose name was understoo*d 
to be Kigg, entered the wainscoated parlour and 
took his seat near the door to make part of the 
audience when the will should be read. Just theii 
Mr Solomon and Mr Jonah were gone up-stairs with 
the lawyer to search for the will; and Mrs Waule, 
seeing two vacant seats between herself and Mr 
Borthrop Trumbull, had the spirit td move next to 
tlmt gre^t authority, who was handling his watch- 
seals and trimming his outlines with a determina¬ 
tion not to show any tiling so compromising to a 
man of ability as wonder or surprise. 

“ I suppose you know everything about what my 
po^rhrother’s done, Mr Trumbull,” said Mrs Waule, 
/•'in the lowest of her woolly tones, while she turned her 
crape-shadowed bonnet towards Mr Trumbuirs ear. 

“ My good lady, whatever was told me was told 
in confidence,” said the auctioneer, patting his hand 
up to screen that secret. 
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“ Them who^ve made sure of their good-luck may 
be disappointed yet,” Mrs Waule continued, finding 
some relief in this communication. 

“ Hopes are often .delusive,” said Mr Trumbull, 
still in confidence. 

“ Ah 1 ” ^id Mrs Waule, looking across at the 
Vincys, and then moving cpback to the side of her 
sister Martha. 

‘^It's wonderful how close poor Peter was,” she 
said, in tlie same undertones. “We none of us 
know what ho might have had on his mind. 1 
only hope and trust he wasn’t a worse liver than 
we^ think of, Martha.” 

* Poor Mrs Granch was bulky, and, breatliing asth¬ 
matically, liad the additional motive for making 
her remarks unexceptionable and giving them a 
general hearing, that even her whispers were loud 
and liable to sudden bursts like those of a de¬ 
ranged barrel-organ. 

“ I never was covetious, Jane,” she replied; “ but 
1 have six children and have buried three, and J. 
didn’t marry into money. The eldest, that aits tlierp, 
is but nineteen—so I leave you to guess. And stock 
always short, and land most awkward. But if ever 
I’ve begged and prayed, it’s been to God above; 
though where there's one brother a bachelor and 
the other childless after twice marrying—anybody 
might think!” ^ 

Meanwhile, Mr Vincy had glanced at the passive 
face of Mr Kigg, and had taken out his snuff-box 
and tapped it, but had put it back again unopened 
as an indulgence which, however clarifying to the 
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judgment^ was unsuited to the n^ccasion. ‘‘I 
shouldn’t wonder if Fcatherstone had better feel¬ 
ings than any of us gave him credit for,'’ he ob¬ 
served, in the ear of his wife. “ This funeral shows 
a thought about everybody: it looks well when a 
man wants to be followed by his friendB,^and if they 
are humble, not to be ashamed of tlicm. I should 
be all the better pleased if he’d left lots of small 
legacies. They may be uncommonly useful to fel¬ 
lows in a small way.” 

“ Everything is as handsome as could be, crape and 
silk and everything,” said Mrs Vinoy, contentedly. 

But I am sorry to say that Fred was under some 
difficulty in repressing a laugh, which would have 
been more unsuitable than his father’s snuff-box. 
Fred had overheard Mr Jonali suggesting something 
about a “love-child,” and wdth this thought in his 
mind, the stranger’s face, which happened to bo 
opposite him, affected him too ludicrously. Mary 
Garth, discerning his distress in the twitchings 
of his mouth, and his recourse to a cough, came 
cleverly ,to his rescue by asking him to change 
seats with her, so that he got into a shadowy corner. 
Fred was feeling as good-naturedly as possible to¬ 
wards everybody, including Bigg; and having some 
relenting towards all these people who were less 
lucky than he was aware of being himself, he would 
^'not for the world have behaved amiss; still, it was 
particularly easy to laugh. 

But the entrance of the lawyer and the two 
brothers drew every one’s attention. 

The lawyer was Mr Standish, and he had come 
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to Stono CouT^ this morning believing that he knew 
thoroughly well who would be pleased and who dis¬ 
appointed before the day was over. The will ho 
expected to read was the last of three which he had 
drawn up for Mr Featherstone. Mr Standish was 
not a man who varied his manners: he behaved 
with the same deep-voicedj^ff-hand civility to every- 
body, as if he saw no difference in them, and talked 
diiefly of the hay crop, which would be “ very lino, 
by God 1 ” of the last bulletins concerning the King, 
and of the Duke of Clarence, who was a sailor every 
inch of him, and just the man to rule over an island 
liltt Britain. 

• Old ITeatherstone had often reflected as he sat 
looking at the fire that Standish would be surprised 
some day: it is true that if he had done as ho liked 
at the last, and burnt the will drawn up by another 
lawyer, he would not have secured that minor end; 
still ho had had his pleasure in ruminating on it. 
And certainly Mr Standish was surprised, but not at 
all sorry; on the contrary, he rather enjoyed the zegt 
of a little curiosity in his own mind, which the dis¬ 
covery of a second will added to tlie prospective 
amazement on the part of the Featherstone family. 

As to the sentiments of Solomon and Jonah, they 
were held in utter suspense : it seemed to them that 
the old will would have a certain validity, anti tllht^ 
there might be such an interlacement of poor Peter^s 
former and latter intentions as to create endless 
“lawing” before anybody came by their own—an 
inconvenience which would have at least the advan¬ 
tage of going all round. Hence the brothers showed 
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a thoroughly neutral gravity as they re-entered with 
Mr Standish; but Solomon took out his white hand¬ 
kerchief again with a sense tliat in any case there 
would be aifeoting passages, and crying at funerals, 
liowever dry, was customarily served up in lawn. 

Perhaps the person who felt the mosj throbbing 
excitement at this mom^fit was Mary Garth, in the 
consciousness that it was she who had virtually 
determined the production of this second will, which 
might Iiave momentous offeots on the lot of some 
persons present. No soul except herself knew what 
had passed on that final night. 

. “ The will I hold in my hand,” said Mr Standish, 
who, seated at the table in the middle of the room, 
took his time about everything, including the coughs 
with which he showed a disposition to clear his voice, 
was drawn up by myself and executed by our de^ 
ceased friend on the 9th of August 1825. But I 
find that there is a subsequent instniment hitherto 
unknown to me, bearing date the 20th of July 1826, 
hardly a year later than the previous one. And there is 
farther, I^see”—Mr Standish was cautiously travelling 
over the document with his spectacles—“a codicil to 
this latter will, bearing date March the first, 1828.” 

“Dear, dearl" said sister Martha, not meaning 
to be audible, but driven to some articulation under 

I 

tlfis pressure of dates. 

^ “I shall begin by reading the earlier will,” con¬ 
tinued Mr Standish, “ since such, as appears by his 
not having destroyed the document, was the inten¬ 
tion of deceased.” 

The preamble was felt to be rather long, and 
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several besides Solomon shook their heads patheti¬ 
cally, looking; on the ground: all eyes avoided meet¬ 
ing other eyes, and were chiefly fixed either on the 
spots in the table-cloth or on Mr Standish’s bald head; 
excepting Maiy Garth’s. When all the rest were 
trying to look nowhere in particular, it was safo for 
her to look^at them. An<^t the sound of tlio first 
“ give and bequeath ” she could see all complexions 
changing subtly, as if some faint vibration were 
passing through them, save that of Mr Bigg. He 
sat in unaltered calm, and, in fact, the company, 
preoccupied with more important problems, and 
with the complication of listening to bequests which 
might or might not be revoked, had ceased to think 
of him, Fred blushed, and Mr Vincy found it im¬ 
possible to do without his snufi*-box in his hand, 
though he kept it closed. 

The small bequests came fiist, and even the recol¬ 
lection that there was another will and tliat poor 
Peter might have thought better of it, could not 
quell the rising disgust and indignation. One likes 
to be done well by in every tense, past,^ present, 
and future. And hero was Peter capable five years 
ago of leaving only two hundred apiece to his own 
brothers and sisters, and only a hundred apiece to 
his own nephews and nieces: the Gartlis were not 
mentioned, but Mrs Vincy and Bosamond wefe eash 
to have a hundred. Mr Trumbull was to have tho^ 
gold-headed cane and fifty pounds ; the other second 
cousins and the cousins present were each to have 
the like handsome sum, which, as the satuinine 
cousin observed, was a sort of legacy that left a 

VOL. II. G 
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man nowhere; and there was much more of such 
offensive dribbling in favour of persons not present 
—^problematical, and, it was to be feared, low con¬ 
nections. Altogether, reckoning hastily, here were 
about three thousand disposed of. Where then had 
Peter meant the rest of the money to go—and where 
the land ? and what wa^ revoked and what not re¬ 
voked— and was the revocation for better or for 
worse ? All emotion must bo conditional, and might 
turn out to be the wroiig thing. The men were 
strong enough to bear up and keep quiet under this 
confused suspense; some letting their lower lip fall, 
others pursing it up, according to tlie habit of their 
muscles. But Jane and Martha sank under the rush 
of questions, and began to ciy; poor Mrs Cranch 
being half moved with the consolation of getting 
any hundreds at all without working for them, and 
half aware that her share was scanty; whereas Mrs 
Waule’s mind was entirely flooded with the sense 
of being an own sister and getting little, while 
somebody else was to have much. The general 
expectatjpn now was that the “much” would fall 
to Fred Vincy, but the Vincys themselves were 
surprised when .ten thousand pounds in specified 
investments were declared to be beqmiathed to 
him: — was the land coming too? Fred bit his 
lips: It was difficult to help smiling, and Mrs Vincy 
^ felt herself the happiest of women—possible revoca¬ 
tion shrinking out of sight in this dazzling vision. 

There was still a residue of personal property 
as well as the land, but the whole was left to one 
person, and that person was—0 possibilities! 0 
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expectations founded on the favour of “close” old 
gentlemen! 0 endless vocatives that would still 
leave expression slipping helpless from the measure¬ 
ment of mortal folly!—that residuary legatee was 
Joshua Bigg, who was also sole executor, and who 
was to taL^ thenceforth the name of Featherstone. 

There was a rustling which seemed like a shudder 
running round the room. Every one stared afresh 
at^Mr Kigg, who apparently experienced no surprise. 

“ A most singular testamentary disposition! ” ex¬ 
claimed Mr Trumbull, preferring for once that he 
should be considered ignorant in the past. “But 
there is a second will — there is a fiirther docu¬ 
ment. Wo have not yet heard the final wishes of 
tlie deceased.” 

Mary Garth was feeling that wliat they had yet 
*to liear were not the final wishes. The second will 
revoked everything except the legacies to the low 
persons before mentioned (some alterations in these 
being the occasion of the codicil), and the bequest 
of all the land lying in Lowick parish, wi^h all ^e 
stock and household furniture, to Joshua Bigg, ^he 
residue of the property was to be devoted to the 
erection and endowment of almshouses for old men, 
to bo called Featherstone's Alms-Houses, and to be 
built on a piece of land near Middlemarch already 
bought for the purpose by the testator, he wi^ing%— 
so the document declared—to please God Almighty? 
Nobody present liad a farthing; but Mr Trumbull 
had tlie gold-headed cane. It took some time for 
the company to recover the power of expression. 
Mary dared not look at Fred. 
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Mr Yincy was the first to speak—stfter using his 
snuff-box energetically—and he spoke with loud 
indignation. The most unaccountable will I ever 
heard I I should say he was not in his right mind 
when he made it. I should say this last will was 
void/’ ,added Mr Yincy, feeling that this^exprcssion 
put the thing in the true Jight. ** Eh, Standish ? ” 

“ Our deceased friend always knew what he was 
about, I think,” said Mr Standish. “ Everything is 
quite regular. Here is a letter from Clemmens of 
Brassing tied with the w'lll. He drew it up. A 
very respectable solicitor.” 

“I never noticed any alienation of mind — any 
aberration of intellect in the late Mr Featherstone,^' 
said Borthrop Trumbull, “ but I call this will eccen¬ 
tric. I was always willingly of service to the old 
soul; and ho intimated pretty plainly a sense of 
obligation which would show itself in his wiU. The 
gold-headed cane is farcical considered as an acknow¬ 
ledgment to me; but happily I am above mercenary 
considerations.” 

There’s nothing very surprising in the matter 
that I can see,” said Caleb Garth. “Anybody 
might have had more reason for wondering if th .) 
will had been what«you might expect from an open- 
minded straightforward man. For my part, I wish 
thore vhis no such thing as a will.” 

^ “That’s a strange sentiment to come from a 
Christian man, by God! ” said the lawyer. “ I 
should like to know how you will back that up, 
Garth! ” 

“ Oh,” said Caleb, leaEning forward, adjusting his 
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finger-tips with nicety and looking meditatively on 
tlie ground. It always seemed to him that words 
were the hardest part of business.” 

But here Mr Jonah Featlierstone made himself 
heard. “Well, ho always was a fine hypocrite, 
was my brother Peter. But this will outs ouj every¬ 
thing. If I’d known, waggon and six horses 
shouldn’t have drawn me from Brassing. I’ll put 
a white hat and drab coat on to-morrow.” 

“ Dear, dear,” wept Mrs Crunch, “ and we’ve been 
at the expense of travelling, and that poor lad sit¬ 
ting idle hero so long I It’s the first time I ever 
heard my brother Peter was so wishful to please God 
'Almighty; but if I was to be struck helpless I must 
say it’s hard—I can think no other.” 

“ It’ll do him no good where ho’s gone, that’s my 
* belief,” said Solomon, with a bitterness which was 
remarkably genuine, though his tone could not help 
being sly. “ Peter was a bad liver, and almshouses 
won t cover it, when ho’s had the impudence to show 
it at the last.” « 

“ And Jill the while had got his own lawful faipily 
—brothers and sisters and nephews and nieces—and 
has sat in church with ’em whenever he thought 
well to come,” said Mrs Waule. “ And might have 
left his property so respectable, to them that’s never 
been used to extravagance or unsteadines's in%im 
manner of way—and not so poor but what they 
could have saved every penny and made more of it. 
And me—^the trouble I’ve been at, times and times, 
to come here and be sisterly—and him with things 
on his mind all the while that might make anybody’s 
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flesh creep. But if the Almighly’s allowed it, He 
means to punish him for it. Brother Solomon, I 
shall be going, if you'll drive me.” 

“ I’ve no desire to put my foot on the premises 
again,” said Solomon. ^*I’ve got land of my own 
and prpperty of my own to will away.” ^ 

'^It’s a poor tale how stuck goes in the world,” 
said Jonah. “It never answers to have a bit of 
spirit in you. You’d better be a dog in the mangey*. 
But those above ground might Icam a lesson. One 
fool’s will is enough in a faiiiily.” 

“ There's more ways than one of being a fool,” 
said Solomon. “I shan’t leave my money to be 
poured down the sink, and I shan't leave it to fond¬ 
lings from Africay. I like Featherstones that were 
brewed such, and not turned Featherstones with 
sticking the name on ’em.” 

Solomon addressed these remarks in a loud aside 
to Mrs Waulo as he rose to accompany her. Brother 
Jonah felt himself capable of much more stinging 
wi^ than this, but he reflected that there was no use 
in gflendiiY^ the new proprietor of Stone Court, until 
you were certain that ho was quite without inten¬ 
tions of hospitality towards witty men whose name 
he was about to bear. 

Mr Joshua Bigg, in fact, appeared to trouble 
hir^elf *little about any innuendoes, but showed a 
notable change of manner, walking coolly up to Mr 
Standish and putting business questions with much 
coolness. He bad a high chirping voice and a vile 
accent. Fred, whom he no longer moved to laughter, 
thought him the lowest monster he had ever seen. 
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But Fred was feeling rather sick. The Middlemarch 
mercer waited for an opportunity of engaging Mr 
Bigg in converBation: there was no knowing how 
many pairs of legs the new proprietor might require 
hose for, and profits wero more to be relied on than 
legacies, .^so, the mercer, as a second cousi^, was 
dispassionate enough to feei curiosity. 

Mr Vincy, after his one outburst, had remained 
prqudly silent, though too much preoccupied with 
unpleasant feelings to think of moving, till he ob¬ 
served that his wife had gone to Fred’s side and 
was crying silently while she held her darling’s 
hand. He rose immediately, and turning his back 
on the company while he said to her in an under¬ 
tone,—“Don't give way, Lucy; don’t make a fool 
of yourself, my dear, before these people,” he added 
♦n his usual loud voice—“ Go and order the phaeton, 
Fred; I have no time to waste.” 

Mary Garth had before this been getting ready to 
go homo with her father. She met Fred in the hall, 
and now for the first time had tlie courage to look ^t 
him. He had that withered sort of paleness whi(:h 
will sometimes come on young fiices, and his hand 
was very cold when she shook it. Mary too was 
agitated; she was conscious that fetally, without 
will of her own, she had perhaps made a great dif¬ 
ference to Fred’s lot. * 

“Good-bye,” she said, with afibotionate sadness. 
“ Bo brave, Fred. I do believe you are better with¬ 
out the money. What was the good of it to Mr 
Featherstone?” 

“That’s all very fine,” said Fred, pettishly. 
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“ Wliat is a fellow to do ? I rniist go ilito the Church 
now.” (He knew that this would vex Mary: very 
well; then sho must tell him what else he could 
do.) “ And I thought I should be able to pay your 
father at once and make everything right. And you 
have .not even a hundred pounds left you. What 
shall yon do now, Maiy SW’ 

“ Take another situation, of course, as soon as I 
can get one. My father has enough to do to kpep 
the rest, without mo. Good-bye.” 

In a very short time Slone Court was cleared of 
well-brewed Featherstones and other long-accus¬ 
tomed visitors. Another stranger had been brought 
to settle in the neighbourhood of Middlemarch, but 
in the case of Mr Kigg Featherstone there was more 
discontent with immediate visible consequences than 
speculation as to the effect which his presence might 
have in the future. No soul was prophetic enough 
to liave any foreboding as to what might appear on 
the trial of Joshua Bigg. 

• And here I am naturally led to reflect on the 
mpans of. elevating a low subject. Historical par¬ 
allels are remarkably efficient in this way. Tlie 
chief objection to them is, that the diligent narrat r 
may lack space, or. (what is often the same thing) 
may not be able to think of them with any degree 
^o^particularity, though he may have a philosophical 
confidence that if known they would bo illustrative. 
It seems an easier and shorter way to dignity, to 
observe that—since there never was a true story 
which could not bo told in parables where you might 
put a monkey for a margrave, and vice versd —what- 
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ever has been*or is to bo narrated by mo about low 
people, may be ennobled by being considered a 
parable; so that if any bad habits and ugly conse¬ 
quences are brought into view, the reader may have 
the relief of regarding tliem as not more than figura¬ 
tively ung^ntecl, and may feel himself virti:|^lly in 
company with persons ofssome style. Thus while 
I tell the truth about loobies, my reader’s imagina¬ 
tion need not bo entirely excluded from an occupa¬ 
tion with lords ; and the petty sums which any 
bankrupt of high standing would be sorry to retire 
upon, may be lifted to the level of high commercial 
tiansactions by the inexpensive addition of propor¬ 
tional ciphers. 

As to any provincial history in which the agents 
are all of high moral rank, that must be of a date 
•long posterior to the first Beform Bill, and Peter 
Foathorstone, you perceive, was dead and buried 
some months before Lord Grey came into office. 
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^'Tia strango to hoo the h-Linoun of these men, 

These gi-eat asptniig syu. ts, that should be -nise: 

• • • • • • « 

For being the nature of great spirits to love 
To be where they may be most eminent: 

They, rating of themselves so Ikrre above 
Us in conceit, with whom they do frequent. 

Imagine how we wonder and esteome 

All tliat they do or say, which makes them strive 

To make our admiration more extreme, 

Which they suppose they cannot, 'less they give 
Notice of their extreme and highest thoughts." 

—Dakiel: Tragedy of Philotas. 


Mr Vincy went home from the reading of the will 
with his point of view considerably changed in re¬ 
lation to ji^any subjects. Ho was an open-minded 
man, but given to indirect mpdes of expressing him¬ 
self : when ho was disappointed in a market L' ‘ 
his silk braids, he ^swore at the groom ; when his 
brother-in-law Bulstrode had vexed him, he made 
c^ing'remarks on Methodism; and it was now 
Apparent that he regarded Fred’s idleness with a 
sudden increase of severity, by his throwing an em¬ 
broidered cap out of the smoking-room on to the 
hall-floor. 

“ Well, sir,” ho observed, when that young gentle- 
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man was moving off to bed, “ I hope you’ve made 
up your mind now to go up next term and pass 
your examination. I’ve taken my resolution, so 1 
advise you to lose no time in taking yours.” 

Frod made no answer: ho was too utterly de¬ 
pressed. Twenty-four hours ago he had thought 
that instead of needing to loaow what he should do, 
he should by this time know that he needed to do 
nothing: that ho should hunt in pink, have a first- 
rato hunter, ride to cover on a fino hack, and bo 
generally respected for doing so; moreover, that 
he should be able at once to pay Mr Garth, and 
tini&t Mary could no longer have any reason for not 
manying him. And all this was to have come with¬ 
out study or other inconvenience, purely by the 
favour of providence in the shape of an old gontle- 
flian’s caprice. But now, at the end of tlie twenty- 
four hours, all those firm expectations were upset. 

It was “ rather hard lines ” that while he was smart- 

■ 

ing under this disappointment he should be treated 
as if he could have helped it. But he went awq^ 
silently and his mother pleaded for him. • , 

“Don’t be hard on the poor boy, Vinoy. He’ll 
turn out well yet, though that wicked man has de¬ 
ceived him. 1 feel as sure as I sit here, Fred will 
turn out well—else why was he brought back from 
the brink of the grave ? And I call it a robber^^K^ 
it was like giving him the land, to promise it; and 
wliat is promising, if making everybody believe is 
not promising ? And you see he did leave him ten 
thousand pounds, and then took it away again.” 

“ Took it away again I ” said Mr Vincy, pettishly. 
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“ I tell you the lad*s an unlucky lad, Lucy. And 
you’ve always spoiled him.” 

“Well, Vine}”, he was my first, and you made a 
fine fuss witli him when he came. You were as 
proud as proud,” said Mrs Vincy, easily recovering 
her qjieerful smile. ^ 

“Who knows what hpLics will turn to? I was 
fool enough, I daresay,” said the husband—more 
mildly, however. ^ 

“But who has handsomer, better children than 
ours ? Fred is far beyon I other people’s sons: you 
may hear it in his speech, that ho has kept college 
company. And Ilosamond—where is there a girl 
like her ? She might stand beside any lady in tlie 
land, and only look tlie bettor for it. You see—Mr 
Lydgate has kept the highest company and been 
everywhere, and he fell in love with her at once*, 
^ot but wdiat I could have wished Bosamond had 
not engaged herself. She might have met some¬ 
body on a visit who would have been a far better 
imatch; I mean at her schoolfellow Miss Willough¬ 
by’s. Tchero are relations in that family quite as 
high as Mr Lydgate’s.” 

“ Damn relations 1 ” said Mr Vincy; “ I’ve 1 ad 
enough of them... I don’t want a son-in-law who 
has got nothing but his relations to recommend him.” 

“ Why, my dear,” said Mrs Vincy, “ you seemed 
as pleased as could be about it. It’s true, I wasn’t 
at home; but Eosamond told me you hadn’t a word 
to say against the engagement. And she has begun 
to buy in the best linen and cambric for her under¬ 
clothing.” 
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“Not by my will,* said Mr Vinoy. “I sliall 
have enough to do this year, with an idle scamp 
of a son, without paying for wedding - clothes. 
The times are as tight as can be; everybody is 
being ruined; and I don’t believe Lydgate has 
got a farthing. I shan’t give my consent to^their 
marrying, t^et ’em wait, a% their elders have done 
before ’em.” 

“Rosamond will take it hard, Vincy, and you 
know you never could bear to cross lier.” 

“ Yes, I could. The sooner the engagement’s oft) 
the better. I don't believe he’ll over make an in¬ 
come, the way lie goes on. Ho makes enemies; 
that’s all 1 hear of his making.” 

“ But ho stands very high with Mr Bulstrode, my 
dear. The man-iage would please him^ I should 
tliink.” 

“ Please the deuce I ” said Mr Vincy, “ Bulstrode 
won’t pay for their keej). And if Lydgate thinks 
I’m going to give money for them to set up house¬ 
keeping, he’s mistaken, that’s all. 1 expect I shall 
have to put down my horses soon. You^d bettor 
tell Rosy what I say.” 

This was a not infrequent procedure with Mr 
Vincy—to be rash in jovial assent, and on becoming 
subsequently conscious that he had been rash, to 
employ others in making the oftensive retiuctatioTv. 
However, Mrs Vincy, who never willingly opposed 
her husband, lost no time the next morning in 
letting Rosamond know what he had said. Rosa¬ 
mond, examining some muslin-work, listened in 
silence, and at the end gave a certain turn of her 
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graceful neck, of which only* long eDq>erience could 
teach you that it meant perfect obstinacy. 

“ What do you say, my dear ? ” said her mother, 
with affectionate deference. 

“ Papa does not mean anything of the kind,” said 
Bosapond, quite calmly. “ He has always said that 
he wished me to manjc the man I loved. And 1 
shall marry Mr Lydgate. It is seven weeks now 
since papa gave his consent. And I hope we shaU. 
have Mrs Bretton's house.” 

“Well, my dear, I i^hall leave you to manage 
your papa. You always do manage everybody. 
But if we ever do go and get damask, Sadler’s is 
the place—far better than Hopkins’s. Mrs Bretton’s 
is very largo, though: I should love you to have 
such a house ; but it will take a great deal of furni¬ 
ture—carpeting and everything, besides plate and 
glass. And you hear, your papa says he will give 
no monej^. Do you think Mr Lydgate expects it?” 

“You cannot imagine that I should ask him, 
mamma. Of course he understands his own affairs.” 

“But-*he may have been looking for money, my 
dear, and we all thought of your having a pretty 
legacy as well as Fred;—and now (iveiything .'.s so 
dreadful—there’s no pleasure in thinking of any¬ 
thing, with that poor boy disappointed as he is.” 

^ “T^at has nothing to do with my marriage, 
mamma. Fred must leave off being idle. I am 
going up-stairs to take this work to Miss Morgan: 
she does the open-hemming veiy well. Mary Garth 
might do some work for me now, I should think. 
Her sewing is exquisite; it is the nicest thing I 
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know about Maiy. I^should so like to have all mj 
cambric frilling double-hemmed. And it takes a 
long time.” 

Mrs Yincy’a belief that Rosamond could man¬ 
age her papa was Well founded. Apart from his 
dinners and his coursing, Mr Yincy, blustering as 
he was, had as little of has own way as if he had 
been a prime minister: the force of circumstances 
>vas easily too much for him, as it is for most 
pleasure-loving florid men; and the circumstance 
called Rosamond was particularly forcible by means 
of that mild persistence which, as we know, enables 
a'white soft living substance to make its way in 
spite of opposing rock. Papa was not a rock: he 
liad no other fixity than that fixity of alternating 
impulses sometimes called habit, and this was alto¬ 
gether unfavourable to his taking the only decisive 
lino of conduct in relation to his daughter’s engage¬ 
ment—namely, to inquire thoroughly into Lydgate’s 
circumstances, declare his own inability to furnish 
money, and forbid alike either a speedy marriage 
or an engagement which must be too lengthy. Tl\nt 
seems very simple and easy in the statement; but 
u. disagreeable resolve formed in the chill hours of 
the morning had as many conditions against it as 
the early frost, and rarely persisted under the warm¬ 
ing influences of the day. The indirect thoug^^^ 
emphatic expression of opinion to which Mr Yincy 
was prone suffered much restraint in this case : 
Lydgate was a proud man towards whom innuendoes 
were obviously unsafe, and throwing his hat on the 
floor was out of the question. Mr Yincy was a 
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little in awe of him, a little v^edn thal; he wanted to 
many Eosamond, a little indisposed to raise a ques¬ 
tion of money in which his own position was not 
advantageous, a little afraid of being worsted in 
dialogue with a man better educated and more 
highly bred than himself, and a little afraid of doing 
what his daughter would not like. Tte part Mr 
Vincy preferred playing was that of the generous 
host whom nobody criticises. In the earlier half 
of the day there was business to hinder any formal 
communication of an adv >irse resolve; in the latci 
there was dinner, wine, whist, and general satis¬ 
faction. And in the meanwhile tlie hours were each 
leaving their little deposit and gradually forming 
the dual reason for inaction, namely, that action 
was too late. 

The accepted lover spent most of his evenings irt 
TiOwick Gate, and a love-making not at all dependent 
on money-advances from fathers-in-law, or prospec¬ 
tive income from a profession, went on flourishingly 
u^.dor Mr Vincy’s own eyes. Young love-making— 
tl^at goss,'imer web I Even the points it clings to— 
the things whence its subtle interlaoings are swung 
—are scarcely perceptible: momentary touches *f 
finger-tips, meetii^s of rays &om blue and dark 
orbs, unfinished phrases, lightest changes of cheek 
lip, faintest tremors. The web itself is made of 
spontaneous beliefs and indefinable joys, yearnings 
of one life towards another, visions of completeness, 
indefinite trust. And Lydgate fell to spinning that 
web firom his inward self with wondeifiil rapidity, 
in spite of esperionce supposed to be finished off 
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with the dram* of Laure—in spite too of medicine 
and biology; for the inspection of macerated muscle 
or of eyes presented in a dish (like Santa Lucia’s), 
and other incidents of scientific inquiry, are observed 
to be less incompatible with poetic love than a 
native dullness or a lively addiction to the ^west 
prose. As for Bosamond, sbe was in the water-lily's 
expanding wonderment at its own fuller life, and 
sliq too was spinning industriously at the mutual 
wob. All this went on in the comer of the drawing¬ 
room whore the piano stood, and subtle as it was, 
the light made it a sort of rainbow visible to many 
observers besides Mr h’arebrothor. The certaintv 
tliat Miss Vinoy and Mr Lydgate were engaged be¬ 
came general in Middlemarch without tlio aid of 
formal announcement. 

• Aunt Bulstrode was again stirred to anxiety; but 
this time sho addressed herself to her brother, going 
to the warehouse expressly to avoid Mrs Vincy’s 
volatility. His replies wore not satisfactory. 

“Walter, you never mean to toll me that ygu 
have allowed all this to go on without inquiry ii^fo 
Mr Lydgate’s prospects ? ” said Mrs Bulstrode, open¬ 
ing her eyes with wider gravity at her brother, who 
was in his peevish wareliouse humour. “ Think of 
this girl brought up in luxury—in too worldly a 
way, I am sorry to say—what will she do on a 
small income?” 

“ Oh, confonnd it, Harriet I what can I do when 
men come into the town without any asking of 
mine ? Did you shut your house up against Lyd¬ 
gate Bulstrode has pushed him forward nioiu 

VOL. IT. H 
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than anybody. I never made any f jbb about the 
young fellow. You should go and talk to your 
husband about it, not me.’' 

“ Well, really, Walter, how can Mr Bulstrode be 
to blame? I am sure he did not wish for the 
engagement.” 

“ Oh, if Bulstrode hadmot taken him by the hand, 
I should never have invited him.” 

''But you called him in to attend on Fred, and 
I am sure that was a mercy,” said Mrs Bulstrode, 
losing her duo in the intricacies of the subject. 

" I don't know about mercy,” said Mr Vinoy, 
testily. “I know I am worried more than I like 
with my family. I was a good brother to you, 
Harriet, before you married Bulstrode, and I must 
say he doesn’t always show that friendly spirit 
towards your family that might have been expected 
of him.” Mr Viiicy was very little like a Jesuit, 
but no accomplished Jesuit could have turned a 
question more adroitly. Harriet had to defend her 
hi^band instead of blaming her brother, and tlio 
conversation ended at a point as &r from the 
beginning as some recent sparring between the 
brothers-in-law at a vestry meeting." 

Mrs Bulstrode did not repeat her brother’s com¬ 
plaints to her husband, but in the evening slio 
^)oke to him of Lydgate and Rosamond. He did 
not share her warm interest, however; and only 
spoke with resignation of the risks attendant on 
the beginning of medical practice and the desira¬ 
bility of prudence. 

" 1 am sure we are bound to pray for that 
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thoughtless girl — brought up as she has been/’ 
said Mrs Bulstrode, wishing to rouse her husband's 
feelings. 

“ Truly, my dear,” said Mr Bulstrode, assentingly. 
“ Those who are not of this world can do little else 
to arrest t^e errors of the obstinately worldly.^ That 
is what we must accustov ourselves to recognise 
with regard to your brother's femily. I could have 
washed that Mr Lydgate had not entered into such 
a union; but my relations with him are limited to 
that use of his gifts for God's purposes which is 
taught us by the divine government under each 
dispensation.” 

Mrs Bulstrode said no more, attributing some 
disBatisftiction which she felt to her own want of 
spirituality. She believed that her husband was 
*0110 of those men whoso memoirs should be written 
when they died. 

As to Lydgate himself, having been accepted, ho 
was prepared to accept all the consequences which 
he believed himself to foresee with perfect cleamqps. 
Of course he must be married in a year*—perhaps 
even in half a year. This was not what he liad in¬ 
tended ; but other schemes would not be hindered: 
they would simply adjust themselves anew. Mar¬ 
riage, of course, must be prepared for in the usual 
way. A house must be taken instead of the rooi 
he at present occupied ,* and Lydgate, having heard 
Rosamond speak with admiration of old Mrs Bret- 
ton’s house (situated in Lowick Gate), took notice 
when it fell vacant after the old lady’s death, and 
immediately entered into treaty for it. 
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He did this in an episodio wa^i Yevy much as he 
gave orders to his tailor for every requisite of perfect 
dress, without any notion of being extravagant. On 
the contrary, he would have despised any ostentar 
tion of expense ; his profession had ^miliarised him 
witJi a}l grades of poverty, and he care(^ much for 
those who suffered hardships. He would have be¬ 
haved perfectly at a table where the sauce was 
served in a jug with the handle off, and he woujd 
have remembered nothing about a g^and dinner 
except that a man was there who talked well. 
But it had never occurred to him that ho should 
live in any other than what ho would have called 
an ordinary way, with green glasses for hock, and 
excellent waiting at table. In warming himself at 
French social theories he had brought away no 
smell of scorching. We may handle even extreme 
opinions with impunity while our furniture, our 
dinner-giving, and preference for armorial bearings 
in our own case, link us indissolubly with the 
es];ablished order. And Lydgate’s tendency was 
noji towards extreme opinions : he would have liked 
no barefooted doctrines, being particular about his 
boots: he was no radical in relation to anything 
but medical reform &nd the prosecution of discovery. 
In the rest of practical life ho walked by hereditary 
hqbit; Vialf from that personal pride and unreflect- 
ing egoism which I have already called commonness, 
and half from that natvetS which belonged to pre¬ 
occupation with ffivourite ideas. 

Any inward debate Lydgate had as to the con¬ 
sequences of this engagement which had stolen 
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upon him, tmmed on the paucity of time rather 
than of money. 'Certainly, being in love and 
being expected continually by some one who always 
turned out to be prettier than memory could repre< 
sent her to be, did interfere with the diligent use 
of spare l^urs which might serve some plodding 
fellow of a German" to Aake the great, imminent 
discovery. This was really an argument for not 
deferring the marriage too long, as he implied to 
Mr Farebrother, one day that the Vicar came to his 
room with some pond-products which he wanted to 
examine under a better microscope than his own, 
and, finding Lydgate’s tableful of apparatus and 
specimens in confusion, said sarcastically— 

“ Eros has degenerated; he began by introducing 
order and harmony, and now he brings back chaos.” 

• “ Yes, at some stages,” said Lydgate, lifting his 
brows and smiling, while he began to arrange his 
microscope. “ But a better order will begin after.” 

“ Soon ? ” said the Vicar. 

“ I hope so, really. This unsettled state of affwrs 
uses up the time, and when one has notions tin 
science, every moment is an opportunity. I feel 
Sure that marriage must be the best thing for a 
man who wants to work steadily. He has every¬ 
thing at homo then — no teasing with personal 
speculations—ho can got calmness and freedom.” 

“ You aro an enviable dog," said tho Vicar, “ to 
have such a prospect—Bosamond, calmness and 
freedom, all to your share. Here am I with nothing 
but my pipe and pond-animalcules. Now, are you 
ready ? ” 
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Lydgate did not mention {o the IkTicar another 
reason he had for wishing to ehorten the period 
of courtship. It was rather' irritating to him, even 
with the wine of love in his veins, to be obliged 
to mingle so often with the &mily party at the 
Yinoy^*, and to enter so much into Mhldlemarch 
gossip, protracted good eshoer, whist-playing, and 
general futility. He had to be deferential when 
Mr Vinoy decided questions with trenchant igno¬ 
rance, especially as to those Hquors which were the 
best inward pickle, preseiAing you fix>m the effects 
of bad air. Mrs Yinoy’s openness and simplicity 
wore quite unstreaked with suspicion as to the 
subtle offence she might give to tho taste of her 
intended son-in-law; and altogether Lydgate had 
to confess to liimself that he was descending a little 
in relation to Bosamond’s family. But that exqui-' 
site creature herself suffered in tho same sort of 
way;—^it was at least one delightful thought tliat 
in marrying her, he could give her a much-needed 
transplantation. 

Dear I” he said to her one evening, in liis 
gentlest tone, as he sat down by her and looked 
closely at her face- 

But I must first say that he had found her alone 
in tho drawing-room, where the great old-fashioned 
^ndow, almost as large as the side of the room, 
was opened to tho summer scents of the garden 
at the back of the bouse. Her father and mother 
were gone to a party, and the rest were all out 
with the butterflies. 

“ Dear I your eyelids are red.” 
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“ Are they A” said Rosamond. “ 1 wonder why.” 
It was not in her nature to pour forth wishes or 
grievances. They only came forth gracefully on 
solicitation. 

“ As if you could hide it from me I ” said Lydgate, 
laying his hand tenderly on both of hers. “JJon't 
1 see a tiny drop on oneaof the lashes? Things 
trouble you, and you don’t toll me. Tliat is un¬ 
loving.” 

“ Why should I tell you what you cannot alter ? 
They are everyday things: — perhaps they have 
been a little worse lately.” 

, “ Family annoyances. Don’t fear speaking. I 
^ess them.” 

“ Papa has been more irritable lately. Fred makes 
him angry, and this morning there was a &esh 
Quarrel because Fred threatens to throw his whole 
education away, and do something quite beneath 
him. And besides-” 

Hosamond hesitated, and her cheeks were gather¬ 
ing a slight flush. Lydgate had never seen her Jn 
trouble since the morning of their engageq;ient, apd 
he had never felt so passionately towards her as at 
this moment. He kissed the hesitating lips gently, 
as if to encourage them. 

1 feel that papa is not quite pleased about our 
engagement,” Bosamond continued, almost in a 
whisper; “and he said last night that he should 
certainly speak to you and say it must be given up.” 

“ Will you give it up?” said Lydgate, with quick 
energy—almost angrily. 

“ I never give up anything that I choose to do,” 
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said Bosamond, recovering Hier cidiuneBB at the 
touching of this cord. 

“Qod bless you!” said Lydgate, kissing her 
again. This constancy of purpose in the right 
place was adorable. He went on:— 

It is too late now for your father to say that our 
engagement must be gjj^en up. You are of age, 
and I claim you as mine. If anything is done to 
make you unhappy,—that is a reason for hastening 
our marriage.” 

An unmistakable delight shone forth from the 
blue eyes that mot his, and the radiance seemed to 
light up alldiis future with mild sunshine. Ideal 
happiness (of the kind known in the Arabian 
Nights, in wliich you are invited to step from the 
labour and discord of the street into a paradise 
where everything is given to you and nothing 
claimed) seemed to bo an affair of a few weeks’ 
waiting, more or loss. 

“ Why should we defer it ? ” he said, with ardent 
ing^stance. “I have taken the house now: every- 
thjng elsQ can soon be got ready—can it not ? You 
will not mind about new clothes. Those can bo 
bought afterwards.” 

Wliat original notions you clever men have 1 ” 
said Bosamond, dimpling with more thorough 
laughtdr than usual at this humorous incongruity. 
“This is the first time I ever heard of wedding- 
clothes being bought after marriage.” 

“But you don’t mean to say you would insist 
on my waiting months for the sake of clothes?” said 
Lydgate, half thinking that Bosamond was torment- 
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ing him prettjlj, andf half fearing that she reallj 
shrank from speedy marriage. ‘‘Remember, we 
are looking forward to a better sort of happiness 
even than this—being continually together, inde¬ 
pendent of others, and ordering our lives as we 
will. Come, dear, tell me how soon you can be 
altogether mine.” ^ 

There was a serious pleading in Lydgate’s tone, 
as if he felt that she would be injuring liim by any 
faiitastic delays. Rosamond became serious too, and 
slightly meditative; in fact, she was going through 
many intricacies of lace-edging and hosiery and 
petticoat-tucking, in order to give an answer that 
would at least be approximative. 

“ Six weeks would be ample—say so, Rosamond,” 
insisted Lydgate, releasing her hands to put his aim 
^jeiitly round her. 

One little hand immediately went to pat her hair, 
while she gave her neck a meditative turn, and tlion 
said seriously— 

“There would be the house-linen and tho furni¬ 
ture to be prepared. Still, mamma coujcl see ^to 
those while W'O were away.” 

“Yes, to be sure. Wo must bo away a week 
or so.” 

“ Oh, more than that I ” said Rosamond, •■‘amestly. 
She was thinking of her evening dresses for tiie visit 
to Sir Godwin Lydgate’s, which she had long been 
secretly hoping for as a delightful employment of 
at least one quarter of the honeymoon, even if she 
deferred her introduction to the uncle who was 
a doctor of divinity (also a pleasing though sober 
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kind of rank, when sustained blood). She 
looked at her lover with some wondering remon¬ 
strance as she spoke, and ho readily understood 
that she might wish to lengthen the sweet time of 
double solitude. 

“ Whatever you wish, my darling, when the day 
is fixed. But let us tok^ a decided course, and put 
an end to any discomfort you may be sufiering. 
Six weeks I—I am sure they would be ample.” 

“I could certainly hasten the work,” said Bosa- 
mond. “Will you, then, mention it to papa?—I 
think it would be better to write to him.” She 
blushed and looked at him as tlie garden fiowcrs 
look at us when we walk forth happily amon^ 
them in the transcendent evening light: is there 
not a soul beyond utterance, half nymph, half child, 
in those delicate petals which glow and breathe 
about tlio centres of deep colour? 

He touched her car and a little bit of neck under 
it with his lips, and they sat quite still for many 
m^utes which flowed by them liko a small gurg¬ 
ling bro^k with the kisses of the sun upon it. 
Bosamond thought that no one could be more iu 
love than she was; and Lydgate thought timt 
after all his wild mistakes and absurd credulity, 
he had found perfect womanhood — felt as if 
already breathed upon by exquisite wedded afiec' 
tion such as would be bestowed by Ein accomplished 
creature who venerated his high musings and 
momentous labours and would never interfere with 
them; who would create order in the home and 
accounts with still magic, yet keep her fingers 
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ready to touc^ the mte and tranfiform life into 
romance at any moment; who was instructed to 
the true womanly limit and not a hair’s-breadth 
beyond—docile, therefore, and ready to carry out 
behests which came -from beyond that limit. It 
was plainer^ now than ever that his notion re¬ 
maining^ much longer a bivhelor had been a mis¬ 
take : marnage would not be an obstruction but 
a ^rtherance. And happening the next day to 
accompany a patient to Brassing, lie saw a dinner- 
Bcrvico there which struck him as so exactly the 
right thing that he bought it at once. It saved 
time to do these things just when you thought 
oF them, and Lydgate hated ugly crockery. The 
dinner-service in question was expensive, but tliat 
might be in the nature of dinner-services. Fur- 
ftishing was necessarily expensive; but then it had 
to bo done only once. 

“ It must bo lovely,” said Mrs Vincy, when Lyd¬ 
gate mentioned his purchase with some descriptive 
touches. “ Just what Rosy ought to have. I tn^t 
in heaven it w'on’t be broken 1 ” , , 

“Ono must hire servants who will not break 
things,” said Lydgate. (Certainly, this was reason¬ 
ing with an imperfect vision of sequences. But at 
that period there was no sort of reasoning which 
W’as not more or loss sanctioned by men of scfence.) 

Of course it was unnecessary to defer the mention 
of anything to mamma, who did not readily take 
views that were not cheerful, and being a happy 
wife herself, had hardly any feeling but pride in 
her daughter’s marriage. But Rosamond had good 
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reaBons for enggeBting to Lydgate that papa should 
be appealed to in writing. She prepared for tho ar¬ 
rival of the letter by walking with her papa to the 
warehouse the next momingi and telling him on the 
way that Mr Lydgate wished to be married soon. 

“HJonsense, my dear!” said Mr Vinpy. “What 
has ho got to marry onr? You’d much better give 
up the engagement, I’ve told you so pretty plainly 
before this. What have you had such an education 
for, if you are to go and marry a poor man ? It’s a 
cruel thing for a father t* ■ see.” 

“ Mr Lydgate is not poor, papa. He bought Mr 
Peacock’s practice, which, they say, is worth eight 
or nine hundred a-year.” 

“ Stuff and nonsense! What’s buying a practice ? 
He might as well buy next year’s swallows. It’ll 
all slip through liis fingers.” ' 

“ On tho contrary, papa, he will increase the prac¬ 
tice. See how he lias been called in by the Ghettams 
and Casauboiis.” 

f“I hope ho knows I shan't give anything—with 
tips disappointment about Fred, and Parliament 
going to be dissolved, and machine-breaking every¬ 
where, and an election coming on-” 

“ Dear papa I T^^hat can that have to do with my 
marriage ? ” 

“A pretty deal to do with it! Wo may all bo 
mined for what I know—^tho country’s in that state I 
Some say it's the end of the world, and be hanged 
if I don’t think it looks like it I Anyhow, it's not 
a time for me to be drawing money out of my busi¬ 
ness, and 1 should wish Lydgate to know that.” 
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“I am sure explcts nothing, papa. And he 
has such very high connections: he is sure to rise 

* in one way or another. He is engaged in making 
Bcientifio discoveries.” 

Mr Vincy was silent. 

“ I oannot^give up my only prospect of happipess, 
papa. Mr Lydgate is a gergfcleman. I could never 
love any one who was not a perfect gentleman. 
You would not like mo to go into a consumption, 
as Arabella Hawley did. And you know that I 
never change my miml.” 

Again papa was silent. 

‘f Promise mo, papa, that you will consent to what 
we wish. We shall never give each other up; and 
you know that you have always objected to long 
courtships and late marriages.” 

* There was a little more urgency of this kind, till 
Mr Vincy said, “ Well, w’cU, child, he must write to 
me first before I can answer him,”—^and Bosamond 
was certain that she had gained her point. 

Mr Vinoy's answer consisted chiefly in a dcmai^ 

* that Lydgate should insure his life — a ,dcmai^d 
immediately conceded. This was a delightfully re¬ 
assuring idea supposing that Lydgate died, but in 
the meantime not a self-supporting idea. However, 
it seemed to make everything comfortable about 
Bosamond’s marriago; and the necessary jmriihases 
went on with much spirit. Not without prudential 
considerations, however, A bride (who is going to 
visit at a baronet’s) must have a few first-rate pocket^ 
handkerchiefs; but beyond the absolutely necessary 
half-dozen, Bosamond contented herself without tho 
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very hig^hest style of embroiaeiy and Valenoiennes. 
Lydgate also, finding that his sum of eight hundred 
pounds had been considerably reduced since he had 
come to Middlemarch, restrained his inclination for 
spme plate of an old pattern which was shown to 
him fWhen ho went into Kibble’s esta];»lishmont at 
Brassing to buy forks«>and spoons. He was too 
proud to act as if he presupposed that Mr Yincy 
would advance money to provide furniture; /ind 
though, since it would not be necessary to pay for 
everything at once, som.) bills would be left stand¬ 
ing over, he did not waste time in conjecturing how 
much his father-in-law would give in the form of 
dowry, to make payment easy. He was not going 
to do anything extravagant, but the requisite things 
must bo bought, and it would bo bad economy to 
buy them of a poor quality. All these matters WGd» 
by the by. Lydgate foresaw that science and his 
profession were the objects he should alone •pursue 
enthusiastically; but he could not imagine himself 
jVirsuing them in such a home as Wrench had—the 
doors all open, the oil-cloth worn, the children in 
soiled pinafores, and lunch lingering in the fonn of 
bones, black-handled knives, and willow-pat<'^*m. 
But Wrench had a wretched lymphatic wife who 
made a mummy of herself indoors in a large shawl; 
and he must have altogether begun witli an ill- 
chosen domestic apparatus. 

Bosamond, however, was on her side much occu¬ 
pied with conjectures, though her quick imitative 
perception warned her against betraying them too 
crudely. 
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shall lika bo zniibh to know your family/’ she 
said one day, when the wedding journey was being 
discussed. “We might perhaps take a direction 
that would allow us to see them as we returned. 
Which of your uncles do you like best?” 

“ Oh,—my uncle Godwin, I think. He is a ^ood- 
natured old fellow.” # 

“ You were constantly at his house at Quallingham, 
wlijn you were a boy, wore you not ? I should so 
like to see the old spot and everything you were used 
to. Does he know you are going to be married ? ” 
“No,” said Lydgate, carelessly, turning in his 
chair and rubbing his hair up. 

“ Do send him word of it, you naughty undutiftil 
nephew. He will perhaps ask you to take me to 
Quallingham; and then you could show me about 
the grounds, and I could imagine you there when 
you were a boy. Eemember, you see me in iny home, 
just as* it has been since I was a child. It is not fair 
that I should be so ignorant of yours. But perhaps 
you would be a little ashamed of me. I forgot tha^” 
Lydgate smiled at her tenderly, and really accept¬ 
ed the suggestion that tlie proud pleasure of show¬ 
ing so charming a bride was worth some trouble. 
And now he came to think of it, he would like to 
see the old spots with Bosamond. 

“ I will wi’ite to him, then. But my couwns are 
bores.” 

It seemed magnificent to Bosamond to bo able to 
speak so slightingly of a baronet’s family, and she felt 
much contentment in the prospect of being able to 
estimate them contemptuously on her own account. 
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But mamma was near spoiling all, a day or two 
later, by saying— 

“I hope your uncle Sir Godwin will not look 
down on Bosy, Mr Lydgate. I should think ho 
would do something handsome. A thousand or two 
can bp nothing to a baronet.*' 

“ Mamma! ’* said BosE^^aond, blushing deeply; and 
Lydgate pitied her so much that he remained silent 
and went to the other end of the room to examine a 

r 

print curiously, as if he had been absent-minded. 
Mamma had a little liUal lecture afterwards, and 
was docile as usual. But Bosamond rcfleGted that 
if any of those high-bred cousins who were bores, 
should be induced to visit Middlemarch, they would 
see many things in her own family which might 
shock them. Hence it seemed desirable that Lyd¬ 
gate should by-and-by get some first-rate position 
elsewhere than in Middlemarch ; and this could 
hardly be difficult in the case of a man who had a 
titled uncle and could make discoveries. Lydgate, 
y(j3i perceive, had talked fervidly to Bosamond of 
h^ hopcip as to the highest uses of his life, and had 
found it delightful to be listened to by a creature 
who would bring him the sweet furtherance of satis¬ 
fying affection—^beauty—repose—such help as our 
thoughts get from the summer sky and the fiower- 
fring^d meadows. 

Lydgate relied much on the psychological differ¬ 
ence between what for the sake of variety 1 will call 
goose and gander: especially on the innate Sub¬ 
missiveness of the goose as beautifully correspond¬ 
ing to the strength of the gander. 
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“ Thrice liappy she tliat is so well assarcd 
Unto lieiself, and settled so m heart. 

That neither will for better be allured 
Ne fears to worse with any chance to startf 
But like a steddy ship doth strongly piui 
The raging waves, and keeps her course aright; 

No auf^it for tempest doth from it deport^ 

Ne aught for fairer weather's folse delight. 

Such self-assurance need not fear tlie spight 
Of grudging loes, no favour seek of friends ; 

But 111 tlic stay of her own stedfast luiglit 
Neither to one licrsclf nor other bends. 

Must happy she that most assured doth rest. 

But he most happy who such one loves best.” 

—Spenser. 


The doubt hinted by Mr Viiicy whether it weje 
' only the general election or tlie end of world 
that was coming on, now that George tlie Foni'th 
was dead, Parliament dissolved, Wellington and 
Peel generally depreciated and the new King apolo¬ 
getic, was a feeble type of the uncertainties in 
provincial opinion at tliat time. With thd* glow¬ 
worm lights of country places, how could men see 
which were their own thoughts in the confusion of 
a Tory Ministry passing Liberal measures, of Tory 
nobles and electors being anxious to return Liberals 
rnther tlian fiiends of the recreant Mmisters, and 
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of outcries for remedies whTcli seemed to have a 
mysteriously remote bearing on private interest, 
and were made suspicious by the advocacy of dis¬ 
agreeable neighbours ? Buyers of tlio Middlemarch 
newspapers found themselves in an anomalous posi¬ 
tion w during the agitation on tho Catho|]ic Question 
many had given up tl*e> ^Pioneer' — which had a 
motto from Cliarles James Fox and was in the van* 
of progress—because it had taken Peel’s side altput 
tho Papists, and had thus blotted its Liberalism 
with a toleration of Jesaitry and Baal; but they 
were ill-satisfied with the ‘Trumpet/ which—since 
its blasts against Borne, and in tho general flaccidity 
of the public mind (nobody knowing who would sup¬ 
port whom)—had become feeble in its blowing. 

It was a time, according to a noticeable article in 
the ‘ Pioneer,’ when the crying needs of tho country 
might well counteract a reluctance to public action 
on the part of men whose minds had from long ex¬ 
perience acquired breadth as w'cll as concentration, 
dc-'cision of judgment as well as tolerance, dispassion¬ 
ateness 9.S well as energy—in fact, all those qualities 
which in the melancholy experience of mankind have 
been the least disposed to share lodgings. 

Mr Hackbutt, whoso fluent speech was at that 
time floating more widely than usual, and leaving 
much uncertainty as to its ultimate channel, w'^as 
heard to say in Mr Hawley’s office that the article 
in question “emanated” from Brooke of Tipton, 
and that Brooke had secretly bought the ‘ Pioneer ’ 
some months ago. 

“That means mischief, eh?” said Mr Hawley. 
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He’s got the freak of being a popular man now, 
after dangling about like a stray tortoise. So much 
the worse for him. I've had my eye on him for 
some time. He shall be prettily pumped upon. 
He’s a danmed bad landlord. What business has an 
old county.^an to come currying favour withiU low 
set of dark-blue freemen? *As to his paper, I only 
hope he may do the writing himself It would be 
worth our paying for." 

“ I understand he has got a very brilliant young 
fellow to edit it, who can write the highest style 
of leading article, quite equal to anything in the 
London papers. And he means to take very high 
ground on Eeform.” 

“ Let Brooke reform his rent-rolL He’s a cursed 
old screw, and the buildings all over his estate are 
* going to rack. I suppose this young fellow is some 
loose fish from London." 

^'His name is Ladislaw. He is said to be of 
foreign extraction." 

“ I know the sort," said Mr Hawley; “ sqpie 
emissary. He'll begin with flourisliing about the 
Eights of Man and end with murdering a wench. 
That’s the style." 

“ You must concede that there are abuses, Haw¬ 
ley," said Mr Hackbutt, foreseeing some political 
disagreement with his family lawyer. 1 myself 
should never favour immoderate views — in fact I 
take my stand with Huskisson—but I cannot blind 
myself to the consideration that the non-representar 
tion of large towns- " 

“Large towns be damned!” said Mr Hawley, 
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impatient of exposition. I lAiow a little too mucli 
about Middlemarch elections. Let ’em quash eveiy 
pocket borough to-morrow, and bring in every mush¬ 
room town in the kingdom—they’ll only inoreaso 
the expense of getting into Parliament. I go upon 
facts.”, , 

Mr Hawley’s disgust at^the notion of the * Pioneer’ 
being edited by an emissary, and of Brooke becoming 
actively political—as if a tortoise of desultoiy pur¬ 
suits should protrude its small head ambitiously and 
become rampant—was haidly equal to the annoyance 
felt by some members of Mr Brooke’s own family. 
Tlie result had oozed forth gradually, like the dis¬ 
covery that your neighbour has set up an unpleasant 
kind of manufacture which will bo permanently under 
your nostrils without legal remedy. The ‘ Pioneer' 
had been secretly bought even before Will Ladis-' 
law’s arrival, the expected opportunity having offered 
itself in the readiness of the proprietor to part with 
a valuable property which did not pay; and in the 
int«rval since Mr Brooke had written his invitation, 
thqpe germinal ideas of making his mind tell upon 
the world at large which had been present in him 
from his younger years, but had hitherto lam in 
some obstruction, had been sprouting under covei. 

The development was much furthered by a de¬ 
light in ^ his guest which proved greater even than 
he had anticipated. For it seemed that Will was 
not only at home in all those artistic and literary 
subjects which Mr Brooke had gone into at one 
time, but that he was strikingly ready at seizing 
the points of the political situation, and dealing 
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witli them 11 ^ that large spirit which, aided by ade¬ 
quate memoij, lends itself to quotation and general 
eiTectiveness of treatment. 

“ He scorns to me a kind of Shelley, you know,” 
Mr Brooke took an opportunity of saying, for the 
gratification of Mr Oasaubon. “ I don’t meap as to 
anything objectionable—laxities or atheism, or any¬ 
thing of that kind, you know—^Ladislaw’s sentiments 
in every way I am sure are good—indeed, we were 
talldng a great deal together last night. But he 
has the same sort of enthusiasm for liberty, freedom, 
emancipation—a fine thing under guidance—under 
guidance, you know. I think I shall be able to put 
liiin on the right tack; and I am the more pleased 
because he is a relation of yours, Casaubon.” 

If the right tack implied anything more precise 
than the rest of Mr Brooke's speech, Mr Casaubon 
silently hoped that it referred to some occupation at 
a great distance from Lowick. He had disliked Will 
while ho holjied him, but he had begun to dislike 
him still more now that Will had declined his h#]p. 
That is the way with us when wo have ojiy unepsy 
jealousy in our disposition : if our talents are chiefly 
of the burrowing kind, our honey-sipping cousin 
(whom ive have grave reasons for objecting to) is 
likely to have a secret contempt for us, and any 
one who admires him passes an oblique Criticism 
on ourselves. Having the scruples of rectitude in 
our souls, we are above the meanness of injuring 
him—rather we meet all his claims on us by active 
benefits; and the drawing of cheques for him, being 
a superiority which he must recognise, gives our 
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bitteinesB a milder infusion. < Now JSiIr Casaubon 
had been deprived of that superiority (as anything 
more than a remembrance) in a sudden, caprioious 
manner. His antipathy to Will did not spring &om 
the common jealousy of a winter-worn husband: it 
was something deeper, bred by his lifelong claims 
and discontents; but Dorothea, now that she was 
present—Dorothea, as a young wife who herself had 
shown an offensive capability of criticism, neces¬ 
sarily gave concentration to the uneasiness which 
had before been vague. 

Will Ladislaw on his side felt that his dislike was 
flourishing at the expense of his gratitude, and spent 
much inward discourse in justifying tho dislike* 
Casaubon hated him—he knew that very well; on his 
first entrance he could discern a bitterness in the 
mouth and a venom in the glaneo which would • 
almost justify declaring war in spite of past benefits. 
He was much obliged to Casaubon in the past, but 
really the act of marrying this wife was a set-off 
against the obligation. It was a question whether 
gratitude «which refers to what is done for one’s self 
ought not to give way to indignation at what is 
done against another. And Casaubon had done a 
wrong to Dorothea in marrying her. A man v as 
bound to know himself better than that, and if he 
chose td grow grey crunching bones in a cavern, ho 
had no business to be luring a girl into his com¬ 
panionship. “It is the most horrible of virgin- 
sacrifices," said Will; and he painted to himself 
what were Dorothea’s inward sorrows as if he had 
been writing a choric wail. But he would never 
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loso sight of her: he ^ould watch over her—if he» 

gave up oveiytiiing else in life he would watch over 
her, and she should know that she had one slave in 
tlie world. Will had—to use Sir Thomas Browne's 
phrase — a “passionate prodigality” of statement 
both to himself and' others. The simple truth was 
tliat nothing then invited J^im so strongly as the 
presence of Dorothea. 

Invitations of the formal kind had been wanting, 
however, for Will had never been asked to go to 
Lowick. Mr Brooke, indeed, confident of doing 
everything agreeable which Casaubon, poor follow, 
was too much absorbed to think of, had arranged 
t6 bring Ladislaw to Lowick several times (not 
neglecting meanwhile to introduce him elsewhere 
on every opportunity as “ a young relative of Casau- 
hon's ”). And though Will had not seen Dorothea 
alone, their interviews had been enough to restore 
her former sense of young companionship with one 
who was cleverer than herself, yet seemed ready to 
bo swayed by her. Poor Dorothea before her mar¬ 
riage had never found much room in oth^r minds 
lor what she cared most to say; and she had not, 
as we know, enjoyed her husband’s superior instruc¬ 
tion so much as she had expected. If she spoke 
with any keenness of interest to Mr Casaubon, he 
hoard her with an air of patience as if she had given 
a quotation from tho Delectus familiar to him from 
his tender years, and sometimes mentioned curtly 
what ancient sects or personages had held similar 
ideas, as if there were too much of that sort in stock 
already; at other times he would inform her that 
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fiho was mistaken, and reassovt wliat ^er remark had 

questioned. 

But Will Ladislaw always seemed to see more in 
what she said than she herself saw. Dorothea had 
little vanity, but slie had the ardent w'oman’s need 
to rule beneficently by making the joy of another 
soul. Hence the meregshanco of seeing Will occa¬ 
sionally was like a lunette opened in the wall of her 
prison, giving her a glimpse of the sunny air; and 
this pleasure began to nullify her original alarm at 
what her husband might think about the introduc¬ 
tion of Will as her uncle's guest. On this subject 
Mr Casaubon had remained dumb. 

But Will wanted to talk with Dorothea alone, 
and was impatient of slow circumstance. However 
slight the terrestrial intercourse between Dante and 
Beatrice or Petrarch and Laura, time changes the 
proportion of things, and in later days it is prefer¬ 
able to have fewer sonnets and more conversation. 
Necessity excused stratagem, but stratagem was 
lir^ited by the dread of offending Dorothea. He 
found oqt at last that ho wanted to take a par¬ 
ticular sketch at Lowick; and one morning when 
Mr Brooke had to drive along the Lowick road on 
his way to the county town, Will asked to be set 
down with his ‘sketch - book and camp - stool at 
Lowick; and without announcing himself at the 
Manor settled himself to sketch in a position where 
he must see Dorothea if she came out to walk—and 
he knew that she usually walked an hour in the 
morning. 

But the stratagem was defeated by the weather. 
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Clouds gatheij^d with treacherous quichness, the 

rain came down, and Will was obliged to take 
shelter in the house. He intended, on the strength 
of relationship, to go into the drawing-room and 
wait there without being announced; and seeing 
his old acquaintance the butler in the liall, hq said, 
“ Don’t mention that I am«horo, Pratt; I will wait 
till luncheon; I know Mr Oasaubon does not like 
to be disturbed when he is in the library.” 

“ Master is out, sir; there’s only Mrs Casaubon 
in the library. I’d bettor tell her you’re here, sir,” 
said Pratt, a red-cheeked man given to lively con¬ 
verse with Tantripp, and often agreeing with her 
that it must bo dull for Madam. 

“ Oh, very well; this confounded rain has hin¬ 
dered me from sketching,” said Will, feeling so 
diappy tliat he affected indifference with delightful 
case. 

In another minute he was in the library, and 
Dorothea was meeting him with her sweet uncon¬ 
strained smile. 9 

“ Mr Casaubon has gone to the archdeac^^n’s,” s]io 
said, at once. “ I don’t know whether ho will be at 
home again long before dinner. He was uncertain 
how long he should be. Did you want to say any¬ 
thing particular to him ? ” 

‘^No; I came to sketch, but the rain dit>ve me 
in. Else T would not have disturbed you yet. I 
supposed that Mr Casaubon was here, and I know 
he dislikes interruption at this hour.” 

“ I am indebted to the rain, then. I am so glad 
to see you.” Dorothea uttered these common words 
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writh the simple sincerity of an unhappy child, visited 
at school. 

“I really came for tho chance of seeing yon 
alone,” said Will, mysteriously forced to be just 
as simple as she was. He could not stay to ask 
himself, why not? ‘‘ I wanted to talk about things, 
as we did in Borne. It always makes a difference 
when other people are present.” 

“Yes,” said Dorothea, in her clear full tone of 
assent. “ Sit down.” She seated herself on a dark 
ottoman with the browi^ books behind her, looking 
in her plain dress of some thin woollen - white 
material, without a single ornament on her besides 
her wedding-ring, as if she were under a vow to be 
different from all other women ; and Will sat down 
oijposite her at two yards’ distance, the light falling 
on his bright curls and delicate but rather petulant 
profile, with its defiant cui’vos of lip and chin. 
Each looked at the other as if they had been two 
fiowors which had opened then and there. Doro¬ 
thea for tho moment forgot her husband’s mysterious 
irritatiou^against Will: it seemed &Gsh water at her 
thirsty lips to speak without fear to the one person 
whom she had found receptive ; for in looking back¬ 
ward through sadness she exaggerated a past sul ce. 

“ I have often thought that 1 should like to talk 
to you'again,” she said, immediately. “It seems 
strange to me how many things I said to you.” 

“I remember them all,” said Will, with the un¬ 
speakable content in his soul of feeling tliat he was 
in the presence of a creature worthy to be perfectly 
loved. 1 think his own feelings at that moment 
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were perfect, for we mortals have our divine mo¬ 
ments, when love is satisfied in the completeness 
of tho beloved object. 

“ I have tried to learn a great deal since wo were 
in Rome,” said Dorothea. “I can read Latin a 
little, and I am beginning to understand just a 
little Greek. I can help Gasaubon better now. 
I can find out references for him and save his eyes 
in many ways. But it is very difficult to be learned; 
it seems as if people were worn out on the way to 
great thoughts, and can never enjoy them because 
they are too tired.” 

If a man has a capacity for great thoughts, he 
is^'likely to ovcrtalro them before ho is decrepit,” 
said Will, with irrepressible quickness. But through 
certain sensibilities Dorothea was as quick as he, 
and seeing her face change, he added, immediately. 

But it is quite true that the best minds liave been 
sometimes overstrained in working out their ideas.” 

“ You correct me,” said Dorothea. “ I expressed 
myself ilL I should have said that those who have 
* great thoughts get too much worn in w'orking them 
out. I used to feel about that, even when I was 
a little girl; and it always seemed to mo that the 
use I should like to make of my life would be to 
help some one who did great works, so that his 
burthen might be lighter.” 

Dorothea was led on to this bit of autobiograpliy 
without any sense of making a revelation. But she 
had never before said anything to Will which threw 
BO strong a light on her marriage. Ho did not 
shrug his shoulders; and for want of that muscular 
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outlet he thought the more irritably^ of beautiful lips 
kissing holy slmlls and other emptinesses ecclesias¬ 
tically enshrined. Also ho had to take care that his 
speech should not betray that thought. 

“ But you may easily carry the help too far,” he 
said, “ and get over-wrought yourself. Are you not 
too much shut up? ^You already look paler. It 
would be better for Mr Casaubon to have a sec¬ 
retary; he could easily get a man who would do 
half his work for him. It would save him more 
effectually, and you nned only help him in lighter 
ways.” 

“How can you think of that?” said Dorothea, in 
a tone of earnest remonstrance. “ I should have no 
happiness if I did not help him in his work. What 
could I do ? There is no good to be done in Lowiok, 
The only thing I desire is to help him more. And 
he objects to a secretary: please not to mention that 
again.” 

“ Certainly not, now I know your feeling. But I 
have heard both Mr Brooke and Sir James Chettam 
ospress^tho same wish.” 

“ Yes,” said Dorothea, “ but they don’t understand 
—they want me to be a great deal on horseback, and 
have the garden altered and new C( nservatorie., to 
fill up my days.* I thought you could understand 
that one’s mind has other wants,” sho added, rather 
impatiently—“ besides, Mr Casaubon cannot bear to 
hear of a secretary.” 

“ My mistake is excusable,” said Will. “ In old 
days I used to hear Mr Casaubon speak as if he 
looked forward to having a secretary. Indeed he 
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held out the pipspect that office to me. But I 
turned out to be—^not good enough for it.” 

Dorothea was tiying to extract out of tliis an 
excuse for her husband’s evident repulsion, as she 
said, with a playful smile, “ You were not a steady 
worker enough.” • 

^^No,” said Will, shaking his head backward 
somewhat after the manner of a spirited horse. And 
tlicg, the old irritable demon prompting him to give 
another good pinch at the moth-wings of poor Mr 
Casaubon’s glory, he went on, “And I have seen 
since that Mr Casaubon does not like any ono to 
overlook his work and know thoroughly what he is 
doing. He is too doubtful—too uncertain of him¬ 
self. I may not bo good for much, but he dislikes 
me becauBO I disagree with him.” 

• Will was not without his intentions to be always 
generous, but our tongues are little triggers which 
have usually been pulled before general intentions 
can bo brought to bear. And it was too intolerable 
that Casaubon’s dislike of him should not be fairly 
' accounted for to Dorotliea. Yet when he had spokeji 
he was rather uneasy as to the effect on her. 

But Dorothea was strangely quiet—not immedi¬ 
ately indignant, as she liad been on a like occasion 
in Rome. And the cause lay deep. She was no longer 
struggling against the perception of facts. But ad¬ 
justing herself to their clearest perception; and now 
when she looked steadily at her husband’s failure, 
still more at his possible consciousness of failure, she 
seemed to be looking along the one tract where duty 
became tenderness. Will’s want of reticence might 
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have been met with more leverityt if he had not 
already been recommended to her mercy by her 
husband’s dislike, which must seem hard to her till 
she saw better reason for it. 

She did not answer at once, but after looking 
dow/i ruminatingly sho said, with some^ earnestness, 
^‘Mr Casaubon must iHive overcome his dislike of 
you so far as his actions were concerned: and that 
is admirable.” « 

“ Yes; he has shown a sense of justice in family 
matters. It was an abominable thing that my 
grc*indmother should have been disinherited because 
she made what they called a misalliance^ though 
there was nothing to be said against her husband 
except that he was a Polish refugee who gave 
lessons for his bread.” 

“I wish I knew all about her!” said Dorothea. 
“ I wonder how sho bore the change from wealth to 
poverty : I wonder whether she was happy with her 
husband! Do you know much about them ? ” 

f 

« “ No : only tliat my grandfather was a patriot—a 
height fiillow—could speak many languages—musi¬ 
cal—got his bread by teaching all sorts of things. 
They both died rather early. And I never kn«*w 
much of my father^ beyond what my mother told me; 
but he inherited the musical talents. I remember 
his sloV walk and liis long thin hands; and one day 
remains with me when he was lying ill, and 1 was 
very hungry, and had only a little bit of bread.” 

“ Ah, what a different life from mine! ” said Doro¬ 
thea, with keen interest, clasping her hands on her 
lap. “ I have always had too much of everything. 
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But tell me h 9 W it '^as—Mr Casaubon could not 
have known about you then.” 

No; but my father had made himself known to 
Mr Casaubon, and that was my last hungry day. 
My father died soon after, and my mother and I were 
well taken qp.re of. Mr Casaubon always expsessly 
recognised it as his duty tc^take care of us because 
of the harsh injustice which had been shown to his 
mo|lier’s sister. But now I am telling you what is 
not new to you.” 

In his inmost soul Will w'as conscious of wishing 
to tell Dorothea wliat was rather new even in his 
own construction of things—namely, that Mr Casau¬ 
bon had never done more than pay a debt towards 
him. Will was much too good a fellow to be easy 
under the sense of being ungrateful. And when 
latitude has become a matter of reasoning there 
are many ways of escaping from its bonds. 

“ No,” answered Dorothea; “ Mr Casaubon has 
always avoided dwelling on his own honourable 
actions.” She did not feel that her husband’s c9n- 
duct was depreciated; but this notion of wlmt 
justice had required in his relations with Will 
Ladislaw took strong hold on her mind. After a 
moment’s pause, she added, “Ho had never told 
me that he supported your mother. Is she still 
living ? ” 

“ No ; she died by an accident—a fall—four years 
ago. It is curious that my mother, too, ran away 
from her family, but not for the sake of her husband. 
She never would tell me anything about her family, 
except that she forsook them to get her o^vn living 
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—went on the stage, in feet. ‘ She was a dark-eyed 
creature, with crisp ringlets, and never seemed to 
be getting old. You see I come of rebellions blood 
on both sides,” Will ended, smiling brightly at Doro¬ 
thea, while she was still looking with serious intent- 
ness Jbefore her, like a child seeing a dr^nia for the 
first titiie. ^ 

But her face, too, broke into a smile as she said, 
“ That is your apology, I suppose, for having your¬ 
self been rather rebellious; I mean, to Mr Casan- 
bon’s wishes. You must remember that you have 
not done what he thought best for you. And if lie 
dislikes you—you were speaking of dislike a little 
wliile ago—but I should rather say, if he has shown 
any painful feelings towards you, you must consider 
how sensitive he has become from the wearing effect 
of study. Perhaps,” she continued, getting into a 
pleading tone, “my uncle has not told you how 
serious Mr Casauboii^s illness was. It would be 
veiy petty of us who are well and can bear things, 
to,*think much of small offences from tlioso who 
caviy a lyeight of trial.” 

“ You teach me better,” said Will. “ I will never 
grumble on that subject again.” There was a gen¬ 
tleness in his tone which came from the unutterable 
contentment of perceiving — what Dorothea was 
hardly conscious of—tliat she was travelling into 
the remoteness of pure pity and loyalty towards her 
husband. Will was ready to adore her pity and 
loyalty, if she would associate himself with her in 
manifesting them. “I have really sometimes been 
a perverse fellow,” he went on, “but I will never 
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again, if I can help it, do or say what you would 
disapprove.” 

“ That is very good of you,” said Dorothea, with 
anotlier open smile. “ 1 shall have a little kingdom 
then, where I shall give laws. But you will soon 
go away, out of my rule, I imagine. You will^ soon . 
be tired of staying at the G^nge.” 

“ That is a point I wanted to mention to you— 
one of the reasons why I wished to speak to you 
alone. Mr Brooke proposes that I should stay in 
this neighbourhood. He has bought one of the 
Middlemarch newspapers, and he wishes mo to con¬ 
duct that, and also to help him in other ways.” 

■ “ Would not that be a sacrifice of higher pros¬ 
pects for you?” said Dorothea. 

“Perhaps; but T have always been blamed for 
ihinking of prospects, and not settling to anything. 
And here is something offered to me. If you would 
not like mo to accept it, I will give it up. Othcr- 
wu'so I would rather stay in this part of the country 
than go away. I belong to nobody anywhere el^.” 

“I should like you to stay very mucli,” sajd 
Dorothea, at once, as simply and readily as she had 
spoken at Borne. Tliere was not the shadow of a 
reason m her mind at tlie moment why she should 
not say so. 

“Then I will stay,” said Ladislaw, shaking his 
head backward, rising and going towards tlie win¬ 
dow, as if to see whether the rain had ceased. 

But the next moment, Dorothea, according to a 
habit which was getting continually stronger, began 
to reflect that her husband felt differently from her- 
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self, and she coloured deeplyr undor the double em> 
barrassment of having expressed what might be in 
opposition to her husband’s feeling, and of liaving 
to suggest this opposition to Will. His face was 
not turned towards her, and this made it easier to 
Bay— 

“ But my opinion is ^f little consequence on such 
a subject. I think you should be guided by Mr 
Casaiibon. I spoke without thinking of anything 
else than my own feeling, which has nothing to do 
with the real question. But it now occurs to mo— 
perhaps Mr Casaubon might see that the proposal 
was not wise. Can you not wait now and mention 
it to himV” 

“ I can’t wait to-day,” said Will, inwardly scared 
by the possibility that Mr Casaubon would enter. 
“ The rain is quite over now. I told Mr Brooke not 
to call for me: 1 would rather walk the five miles. 
I shall strike across Halsell Common, and see the 
gleams on the wet grass. I like that.” 

,.He approached her to shake hands quite hurriedly, 
IqngingJjut not daring to say, Don’t mention the 
subject to Mr Ca8aulx)n.” Ho, he dared not, could 
not say it. To ask her to be less simple and dh eot 
would be like breathing on the crystal that you 
want to see the light through. And there w'as 
always the other great dread—of himself becoming 
dimmed and fi>r ever ray-shorn in her eyes. 

“I wish you could have stayed,” said Dorothea, 
with a touch of moumfulness, as she rose and put 
out her hand. She also had her thought which she 
did not like to express:—Will certainly ought to 
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lose no time jn consulting Mr Gasaubon’s wishes, 
but for her to urge this might seem an undue 
dictation. 

So they only said “ Good-bye,” and Will quitted 
the house, striking across the fields so as not to run 
any risk qf encountering Mr Casaubon's car/riage,*" 
which, however, did not d|>pear at the gate until 
four o’clock. That was an unpropitious hour for 
cqpiiug home; it was too early to gain the moral 
support under ennui of dressing his person for din¬ 
ner, and too late to undress his mind of the day’s 
frivolous ceremony and affairs, so as to be prepared 
for a good plimgo into the serious business of study. 
6n such occasions he usually threw himself into an 
easy-chair in the libraiy, and allowed Dorothea to 
read the Tjondon papers to him, closing liis eyes the 
‘while. To-day, however, he declined that relief, 
observing that he had already had too many public 
details urged upon him; but he spoke more cheer¬ 
fully than usual, when Dorothea asked about his 
fatigue, and added with that air of formal e^rt 
which never forsook him even when lie sxipke with¬ 
out his waistcoat and cravat— 

“I have liad the gratification of meeting my 
former acquaintance, Dr Spanning, to-day, and of 
being pi-aised by one who is himself a worthy re¬ 
cipient of praise. Ho spoke very handsdmely of 
my late tractate on the Egyptian Mysteries,—using, 
in fact, terms which it would not become me to 
repeat.” In uttering the last clause, Mr Oasaubon 
leaned over the elbow of his chair, and swayed his 
head up and down, apparently as a muscular outlet 
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instead of that recapitulation'which prould not have 
been becoming. 

^^1 am very glad you have had that pleasure/’ 
said Dorothea, delighted to see her husband less 
weaiy than usual at this hour. Before you came 
' I had b'^en regretting that you happened to be out 
to-day." *'■ 

“ Why so, my dear ? ” said Mr Casaubon, throwing 
himself backwaixl again. ^ 

“ Because Mr Ladislaw has been here; and he has 
mentioned a proposal of my uncle’s which I should 
like to know your opinion of." Her husband she 
felt was really concerned in this question. Even 
with her ignorance of the world she had a vague 
impression that the position offered to Will was out 
of keeping with his family connections, and certainly 
Mr Casaubon had a claim to bo consulted. He did' 
not speak, but merely bowed. 

“Dear uncle, you know, has many projects. It 
appears that ho has bought one of the Middlemarcli 
ns wspapers, and he has asked Mr Ladislaw to stay 
in this cieighbourhood and conduct the paper for 
him, besides helping him in other ways.” 

Dorothea looked at her husband while she spf ke, 
but he had at iifst bUiikcd and finally closed his 
eyes, as if to save thorn; while his lips became 
more tense. Wliat is your opinion ? " she added, 
rather timidly, after a slight pause. 

“Did Mr Ijadislaw come on purpose to ask my 
opinion?" said Mr Casaubon, opening his eyes 
narrowly with a knife-edged look at Dorothea. She 
was really uncomfortable on the point he inquired 
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about, but fih^ only ^became a little more serious, 
and her eyes did not swerve. 

“No,” she answered, immediately, “he did not 
say that he came to ask your opinion. But when 
he mentioned the proposal, he of course expected 
me to tell,you of it.” • • 

Mr Casaubon was silent# 

“I feared that you might feel some objection. 
B^t certainly a young man with so much talent 
might be very useful to my uncle—might help him 
to do good in a better way. And Mr Ladislaw 
wishes to have some fixed occupation. He has 
been blamed, he says, for not seeking something 
of that kind, and he would like to stay in this 
neighbourhood because no one cares for him else¬ 
where.” 

* Dorothea felt that this was a consideration to 
soften her husband. However, he did not speak, 
and she presently recurred to Dr Spanning and the 
Archdeacon’s breakfast But there was no longer 
sunshine on these subjects. « 

The next morning, without Dorothea's knowledge, 
Mr Casaubon despatched the following letter, begin¬ 
ning “Dear Mr Ladislaw” (he had always before 
addressed him as “ Will ”);— 

“Mrs Casaubon informs me that a propbsal has 
been made to you, and (according to an inference 
by no means stretched) has on your part been in 
some degree entertained, which involves your resi¬ 
dence in this neighbourhood in a capacity which 
1 am justified in saying touches my own position 
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in such a way as renders it. not only natural and 
warrantable in me when that effect is viewed imder 
the influence of legitimate feeling, but incumbent 
on me when the same effect is considered in the 
light of my responsibilities, to state at once that 
'^your ^cieptance of the proposal abovq indicated 
would be lughly offens^o to mo. That I have 
some claim to tJie exercise of a veto here, would 
not, I believe, bo denied by any reasonable person 
cognisant of the relations between us; relations 
which, though thrown into the past by your recent 
procedure, are not thereby annulled in their char¬ 
acter of determining antecedents. I will not here 
make reflections on any person’s judgment. It is 
enough for me to point out to yourself that there 
are certain social fitnesses and proprieties which 
should hinder a somewhat near relative of mine from * 
becoming in any wise conspicuous in this vicinity 
in a status not only much beneath my own, but 
associated at best with the sciolism of literary or 
political adventurers. At any rate, the contrary 
issvo mu%t exclude you from further reception at 
my house.—Yours faithfully, 

“Edward Gasadbon.^’ 

Meanwhile Dorothea’s mind was innocently at 
work towards the further embitterment of her hus¬ 
band ; dwelling, with a sympathy that grow to 
agitation, on what Will had told lier about his 
parents and grand - parents. Any private hours 
ill her day were usually spent in her blue-green 
boudoir, and she had come to be very fond of its 
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pallid qiiaintnofis. Nbthing had been outwardly 
altered there; but while the summer had gradually 
advanced over the western fields beyond the avenuo 
of elmSy the bare room liad gathered within it thoso 
memories of an inward life which fill the air as with 
a cloud of g-»od or bad angels, tlie invisible yet aetive * 
forms of our spiritual triumjfhs or our spiritual falls. 
She had been so used to struggle for and to find 
reselve in looking along the avenue towards tho 
arch of western light that the vision itself had 
gained a communicating power. Even the pale 
stag seemed to have reminding glances and to 
rqCian mutely, “Yes, wo know.” And tho group of 
delicately-touched miniatures had made an audience 
EwM of beings no longer disturbed about their own 
earthly lot, but still humanly interested. Especially 
the mysterious “Aunt Julia” about whom Dorothea 
had never found it easy to question her husband. 

And now, since her conversation with Will, many 
fresh images had gatliercd round that Aunt Julia 
who was Will’s grandmother; the presence of tkat 
delicato miniature, so like a living face 'ithat she 
knew, helping to concentrate her feelings. Wliat 
a wrong, to cut off tho gill from tho family protec¬ 
tion and inheritance only because she had chosen 
a man who was poor I Dorothea, early troubling 
her elders with questions about tlie facts* around 
her, had wrought herself into some independent 
clearness as to the historical, political reasons why 
eldest sons had superior rights, and wliy land should 
be entailed : those reasons, impressing her with a cer¬ 
tain awe, might be weightier than she knew, but hero 
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was a question of ties which left them uninfringed. 
Here was a daughter whose child—even according 
to the ordinary aping of aristocratic institutions by 
people who are no more aristocratic than retired 
grocers, and who have no more land to “keep to- 
’^gether" than a lawn and a paddock—would have 
a prior claim. Was inlferitance a question of liking 
or of responsibility 7 All the energy of Dorothea’s 
nature went on the side of responsibility—^the ful¬ 
filment of claims founde*! on our own deeds, such 
as marriage and parentage. 

It was true, she said to herself, that Mr Oasaubon 
had a debt to the Ijadislaws—that he had to pay 
back what the Ladislaws had been wronged of. 
And now she began to think of her husband’s will, 
which had been made at tlie time of their marriage, 
leaving the bulk of his property to her, with proviso* 
in case of her having children. That ought to be 
altered; and no time ought to be lost. This very 
question which had just arisen about Will Lad- 
isUlw’s occupation, was the occasion for placing 
things OK a new, right footing. Her husband, she 
felt sure, according to aU his previous conduct, 
would be ready to take the just vif-w, if she pio- 
posed it—she, in*” whose interest an unfair concen¬ 
tration of the property had been urged. His sense 
of righf had surmounted and would continue to 
surmount anything that might be called antipathy. 
She suspected that her uncle’s sclieme was dis¬ 
approved by Mr Casaubon, and this made it seem 
all the more opportune that a fresh understanding 
should be begun, so that instead of Will’s starting 
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penniless and, acceplAng the first function that 
offered itself, ho should find himself in possession 
of a rightful income which should bo paid by her 
husband during his life, and, by an immediate 
alteration of tlie will, should be secured at his 
death. Thij vision of all this as what ought to be^ 
done seemed to Dorothea Hke a sudden letting in 
of daylight, waking her from her previous stupidity 
and incurious self-absorbed ignorance about her hus¬ 
band’s relation to others. Will Ladislaw had re¬ 
fused Mr Casaubon’s future aid on a ground that no 
longer appeared right to her; and Mr Casaubon had 
never himself seen fully what was the claim upon 
him, “ But he will I ” said Dorothea. “ The great 
strength of his character lies hero. And what are 
Ve doing with our money? Wo make no use of 
half of our income. My own money buys me noth¬ 
ing but an uneasy conscience.” 

There was a peculiar fascination for Dorothea in 
this division of property intended for herself, and 
always regarded by her as excessive. She Atas 
blind, you see, to many things obvious to*othersi— 
likely to tread ui the wrong places, as Celia had 
warned her; yet her blindness to whatever did not 
lie in her own pure purpose carried her safely by 
the side of precipices where vision would I'ave been 
perilous with fear. 

The thoughts which had gathered vividness in 
the solitude of her boudoir occupied her incessantly 
through the day on which Mr Casaubon had sent 
his letter to Will. Everything seemed hindrance 
to her till she could find an opportunity of opening 
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her heart to her husband. To* his pr^cupied mind 
all subjects were to be approached gently, and she 
had never since his illness lost from her conscious¬ 
ness the dread of agitating him. But when young 
ardour is set brooding over the conception of a 
'prompt deed, the deed itself seems to<iStart forth 
with independent life, *^mastering ideal obstacles. 
The day passed in a sombre fashion, not unusual, 
though Mr Casaubon was perhaps unusually silent; 
but tliere were hours of (lie night winch might be 
counted on as opportuniLics of conversation; for 
Dorothea, when aware of her husband’s sleepless¬ 
ness, had established a habit of nsing, lighting a 
candle, and reading him to sleep again. And this 
night she was from the beginning sleepless, excited 
by resolves. He slept as usual for a few hours, but 
she had risen softly and had sat in the darkness for* 
nearly an hour before iie said— 

“Dorothea, since you are up, will you light a 
candle ? ” 

V.Do you feel ill, dear ? ” was her first question, as 
sho obeyed him. 

“ No, not at all; but I shall be obliged, since ^ ou 
are up, if you will read mo a few pagt. s of Lowth. ’ 

“ May [ talk *to you a little instead ? ” said 
Dorothea. 

“ Cerfainly.” 

“I have been thinking about money all day— 
that I have always had too muol>, and especially 
the prospect of too much.” 

“ These, my dear Dorothea, are providential 
arrangements.” 
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''But if ono^ has tao much in consequence of 
others being wronged, it seems to me that the 
divine voice which tells us to set that wrong right 
must be obeyed.” 

“ Wliat, my love, is the bearing of your remark ? ” 

" That yo}i have been too liberal in arrangGm 9 nts » 
for me—I mean, with regard*!to property; and that 
makes me unhappy.” 

“^ow so? I have none but comparatively dis¬ 
tant connections.” 


“ I have been led to think about your aunt Julia, 
and how she was left in poverty only because she 
inarried a poor man, an act which was not disgiucc- 
ful, since he was not unworthy. It w’as on that 
gixDund, I know, that you educated Mr Ladislaw 
and provided for his mother.” 

* Dorotliea waited a few moments for some answer 


that would help her onward. None came, and hoi 
next words seemed the more forcible to her, falling 
clear upon the dark silcnct*. 

“But surely we should regard his claim as^a 
much greater one, even to the half of that property 
■which I know that you have destined for me. And 
I think ho ought at once to be provided for on that 
understanding. It is not right that he should bo in 
the dependence of poverty while we are rich. And if 
there is any objection to the proposal he moirtioned, 
tlie giving him his true place and his true share 
woidd set asi<lo any motive for his accepting it.” 

“ Mr Ladislaw has probably been speaking to you 
on this subject ? ” said Mr Casaubon, with a certain 
biting quickness not habitual to him. 
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Indeed, no! ” said Dorothea, eai^estly. “ How 
can yon imagine it, since he has so lately declined 
everything from you ? I fear you think too hardly 
of him, dear. He only told me a little about his 
parents and grand-parents, and almost all in answer 
•-to n 4 y questions. You are so good, sp just—^you 
have done every thing* you thought to bo right. 
But it seems to mo clear that more than tliat is 
right; and I must speak about it, since I am ^ho 
person who would get what is called beneiit by tliat 
‘ more * not being done.” 

There was a perceptible pause before Mr Oasau- 
bon replied, not quickly as before, but with a still 
more biting emphasis. 

Dorothea, my love, this is not the first occasion, 
but it were well that it should be the last, on which 
you liave assumed a judgment on subjects beyond 
your scope. Into the question how far conduct, 
especially in the matter of alliances, constitutes a 
forfeiture of family claims, I do not now enter. 
Suk&ce it, that you are not here qualified to dis- 
cisminate. What I now wish you to understand 
is, that I accept no revision, still less dictation with¬ 
in that range of affairs which I have deliberator^ 
upon as distinctly and properly mine. It is not for 
you to interfere between me and Mr Ladislaw, and 
still les*s to encourage communications from him to 
you which constitute a criticism on my procedure.” 

Poor Dorothea, shrouded in the darkness, was in 
a tumult of conflicting emotions. Alarm at the 
possible effect on himself of her husband^s strongly- 
manifested anger, would have checked any expres- 
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Bion of her own resentment, even if she had been 

quite free from doubt and compunction under the 
consciousness that there might be some justice in 
his last insinuation. Hearing him breathe quickly 
after he had spoken, she sat listening, frightened, 
wretched—with a dumb inward cry for help to bcar« 
this nightmare of a life in nhich every energy was 
arrested by dread. But nothing else happened, ex- 
cej^t that Ihey both remained a long while sleepless, 
without speaking again. 

The next day, Mr Casaubon received the follow¬ 
ing answer from Will Jjadislaw:— 

* “ Dear Mr Casaubon, —I have given all due con¬ 
sideration to your letter of yesterday, but I am 
unable to take precisely your view of our mutual 
position. With the fiillest acknowledgment of your 
generous conduct to me in the past, I must still 
maintain that an obligation of this kind cannot fairly 
fetter me as you appear to expect that it should. 
Granted that a benefactor’s wishes may constiti^to 
a claim; there must alwavs be a reservation as to 
the quality of those wishes. They may possibly clash 
with more imperative considerations. Or a bene¬ 
factor’s veto might impose such a negation on a 
man’s life that tlie consequent blank miglit be more 
cruel than the benefaction was generous.* I am 
merely using strong illustrations. In the present 
case I am unable to take your view of the bearing 
which my acceptance of occupation—not enriching 
certainly, but not dishonourable—will have on your 
own position, which seems to me too substantial to 
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be afTected in that shadowyt manner. And though 
I do not believe that any change in our relations 
will occur (certainly none has yet occurred) which 
can nullify the obligations imposed on me by the 
past, pardon me for not seeing that those obligations 
• shoj^ld restrain mo from using the ordinary freedom 
of living where I chcose, and maintaining myself 
by any lawfiil occupation I may choose. Kcgret- 
ting that there exists tliis difference between uf as 
to a relation in wliich tho conferring of benefits lias 
been entirely on your sii^e—I remain, yours with 
persistent obligation, Will Ladislaw.” 

Poor Mr Casaubon felt (and must not wc, being 
impartial, fiicl with him a little?) that no man had 
juster cause for disgust and suspicion than he. 
Young Ladislaw, he was sure, meant to defy anil 
annoy him, meant to win Dorothea’s confidence and 
sow her mind with disrespect, and perhaps aversion, 
towards her husband. Some motive beneath the 
s^wfaco had been needed to account for Will’s sudden 
<;}iango ^f course in rejecting Mr Casaubon’s aid an»l * 
quitting his travels; and this defiant detcrn:inaticn 
to fix himself in the neighbourhood by taking hm 
something so mucli at variance witli his former 
choice as Mr Brooke's Middlemarch projects, revealed 
clearly enough that tho undeclared motive had re> 
lation to Dorothea. Not for one moment did Mr 
Casaubon suspect Dorothea of any doublcness: he 
had no suspicions of her, but he had (what was little 
less uncomfortable) the positive knowledge that her 
tendency to form opinions about her husband’s con- 
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duct was accompanied,'vvith a disposition to regard 
Will Ladislaw favourably and be influenced by what 
he said. His own proud reticence had prevented 
him from ever being undeceived in the supposition 
that Dorothea had originally asked her uncle to 
invite Will to his house. , 

And now, on receiving W^jl's letter, Mr Casaubou 
had to consider his duty. He would never have 
been easy to call his action anything else than 
duty; but in this case, contending motives tlu'ust 
him back into negations. 

Should ho apply directly to Hr Brooke, and de¬ 
mand of tliat troublesome gentleman to revoke his 
proposal? Or should he consult Sir James Ohettam, 
and get him to concur in remonstrance against a 
step which touched the whole family? In either 
case ]\Ir Casaubou was aware that failure was just 
as probable as success. It was impossible for him 
to mention Dorothea’s name in the matter, and witli- 
out some alarming urgency Mr Brooke was as likely 
as not, after meeting all representations witli appar¬ 
ent assent, to wind up by saying, “ Never fear, Casau- 
bon I Depend upon it, young I^adislaw wift do you 
credit. Depend upon it, I have put my finger on 
the right thing.” And Mr Casaubon slnank nerv¬ 
ously from communicating on the subjec^t with Sir 
James Chottam, between whom and himself there 
had never been any cordiality, and who would im¬ 
mediately think of Dorothea without any mention 
of her. 

Poor Mr Casaubon was distrustful of everybody’s 
feeling towards him, especially as a husband. To 
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let any one suppose that he^was jealous would be 
to admit their (suspected) view of his' disadvantages: 
to let them know that he did not hnd marriage par¬ 
ticularly blissful would imply his conversion to their 
(probably) earlier disapproval. It would bo as bad 
,^s letting Carp, and Brasenose generally, know how 
backward ho was in qjganising the matter for his 
‘ Key to all Mythologies.’ All through his life Mr 
Casaubon had been trying not to admit oven to him¬ 
self the inward sores of self-doubt and jealousy. 
And on the most delicato of all personal subjects, 
the habit of proud suspicious reticence told doubly. 

Thus Mr Casaubon remained proudly, bitterly 
silent. But he had forbidden Will to come to Low- 
ick Manor, and ho was mentally preparing other 
measures of fhistration. 
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CHAPTER XXXVIII. 


“ C’est 1>eaucoap que le Jugement d«s hoiuiiioa sur les actions humauics; 
tAL ou tard 11 dcvient efflcace."—Ouizor. 


Sir James Chettam could not look with any satis¬ 
faction on Mr Brooko’s new courses; but it was 
easier to object than to hinder. Sir James accounted 
for his having come in alone one day to lunch with 
\hc Cadwalladers by saying— 

I can’t talk to you as I want, before Celia: 
it might hurt her. Indeed, it would not bo 
right.” 

“I know what you mean—the ‘Pioneer’ at 4he 
Grango ! ” darted in Mrs Cadwallader, almc^^t befq^e 
the last word was off her friend’s tongue. “ It is 
frightful—this taking to buying whistles and blow¬ 
ing them in eveiybody’s hearing. Lying in bed all 
day and jilaying at dominoes, like poor Lord Plessy, 
would be more private and bearable.” • 

“I see they are beginning to attack our friend 
Brooke in tho ‘ Trumpet,’ ” said the Rector, lounging 
back and smiling easily, as ho would have done if 
ho had been attacked himself. “ There are tremen¬ 
dous sarcasms against a landlord not a hundred 
VOL. IT. L 
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miles from Middlemarch, who receives his own rents, 
and makes no returns.” 

“ I do wish Brooke would Jeave that off,” said Sir 
James, with his little frown of annoyance. 

“Is he really going to be put in nomination, 
though?” said Mr Cadwallader. “ I saw Farebrother 
yesterday—^he's Whiggish himself, hoists Brougham 
and Useful Knowledge; that’s the worst I know of 
him;—and he says that Brooke is getting uj) a 
pretty strong party. Bulstrodc, the banker, is his 
foremost man. But he Ihinks Brooke would come 
olf badly at a nomination.” 

“ Exactly,” said Sir James, with earnestness. “ I 
have been inquiring into the thing, for I’ve never 
known anything about Middlemarch politics before 
—the county being my business. What Brooke 
trusts to, is that they are going to turn out Oliver 
because he is a Pcelite. But Hawley telle mo that 
if they send up a Wliig at all it is sure to be Bagster, 
one of those candidates "who come from heaven 
kn^ws where, but dead against Ministers, and an 
experienced Parliamentary man. Hawley's rather 
rough: he forgot that ho was speaking to me. Ho 
said if Brooke wanted a pelting, he could get it 
cheaper than by going to the hustings.” 

“ I warned you all of it,” said Mrs Cadwallader, 
waving her hands outward. “I said to Humphrey 
long ago, Mr Brooke is going to make a splash in 
the mud. And now he has done it" 

“ Well, he might have taken it into his head to 
marry,” said the Rector. “That would have been 
a graver mess than a little flirtation with politics.” 
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“Ho may do that,afterwards,” said Mrs Cadwal- 
lader—“ when he has come out on tlie other side of 
the mud with air ague,” 

“ What 1 care for most is his own dignity,” said 
Sir James. “ Of course 1 care the more because of 
the family.^ But he’s getting on in life now,jin(U 
don't like to think of his exposing liimself. They 
will be raking up eveiy^thing against him.” 

^“I suppose it’s no use trying any persuasion,” 
said the Rector. “ There’s such an odd mixture of 
obstinacy and changeableness in Brooke. Have you 
tried liim on the subject ? ” 

■ “Well, no,” sard Sir James; “I feel a delicacy 
in appearing to dictate. But T have been talking 
to this young Ladislaw that Brooke is making a 
factotum of. Tiadislaw seems clever onougli for any- 
• thing. I thought it as well to hoar what lie had to 
say; and ho is agjiinst Brooke’s standing this time. 
I think he'll turn him round: I think the nomination 
mav be staved off.” 

“ I know,” said j\rrs Oadwalladcr, nodding, “^he 
independent member hasn’t got his spec^ches lyell 
enough by heart.” 

“But this Ladislaw—tliere again is a vexatious 
business,” said Sir Janies. “We have bad him two 
or three times to dine at the Hall (you have met 
him, by the by) as Brooke’s guest and 0 relation of 
Casaubon’s, thinking ho was only on a flying visit. 
And now I find he’s in oveiybody’s mouth in Mid- 
dlemarch as tho editor of the ‘ Pioneer.’ Tliere are 
stories going about him as a quill-driving alien, a 
foreign emissary, and what not,” 
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Casaubon won’t like that,” aaid the Rector. 

‘‘There is some foreign blood in Ladislaw,” re¬ 
turned Sir James. “ I hope the won’t go into ex¬ 
treme opinions and carry Brooke on.” 

“ Oh, he’s a dangerous young sprig, that Mr 
" Ladislaw,” said Mrs Cadwallader, “ with^ his opera 
songs and his ready toftgue. A sort of Byronio 
hero—an amorous conspirator, it strikes me. And 
Thomas Aquinas is not fond of him. I could see 
that, tlie day the picture was brought.” 

“I don’t like to begin oi. the subject with Casau- 
bon,” said Sir James, “ He has more right to 
interfere than I. But it’s a disagreeable affair all 
round. What a character for anybody with decent 
connections to show himself in !—one of those news¬ 
paper fellows 1 You Iiave only to look at Keck, who 
manages the ‘ Trumpet.' I saw him the other day 
with Hawley. His writing is sound enough, I be¬ 
lieve, but he’s such a low follow, that I wished he 
had been on the wrong side.” 

“iWhat can you expect with these peddling 
Mi^dlemoTch papers?” said the Rector. “I don't 
suppose you could got a high style of man any¬ 
where to be writing up interests he doesn't reail 
care about, and fox pay that hardly keeps him in 
at elbows.” 

“ Exactly: that makes it so annoying that Brooke 
should have put a man who has a sort of connection 
with the family in a position of that kind. For my 
part, I think Ladislaw is rather a fool for accepting.” 

“ It is Aquinas’s fault,” said Mrs Cadwallader. 
“Why didn’t he use his interest to get Ladislaw 
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made an attofM or •sent to India? That is how 
families get rid of troublesome sprigs.” 

“ There is no knowing to what lengths the mis¬ 
chief may go,” said Sir James, anxiously. “ But if 
Casaubon says nothing, what can I do ? ” 

“ Oh, my dear Sir James,” said the Rector, ‘^dofft 
let us make too much of all'^his. It is likely enough 
to end in mere smoke. After a month or two Brooke 
aid this Master Ladislaw will get tired of each 
other; Ladislaw will take wing; Brooke will sell 
the ‘ Pioneer,’ and everything will settle down again 
as usual.” 

^ “ There is one good chance—that ho will not like 
to feel his money oozing away,” said Mrs Cadwalla- 
der. “ If I knew the items of election expenses I 
could scare him. It's no use jdying him with wide 
words like Expenditure: I wouldn’t talk of phle¬ 
botomy, I would empty a pot of leeches upon him. 
Wliat wo good stingy people don’t like, is having 
our sixpences sucked away from us.” 

“And he will not like having things raked'*up 
against him,” said Sir James. “ There is»the man¬ 
agement of his estate. They have begun upon that 
already. And it really is painful for me to see. 
It is a nuisance under one’s very nose, I do think 
one is bound to do the best for one’s land and ten¬ 
ants, especially in these hard times.” 

“ Perhaps the ‘ Trumpet ’ may rouse him to make 
a change, and some good may come of it all,” said the 
Rector. “ I know I should be glad. I should hear 
less grumbling when my tithe is paid. I don’t know 
what I should do if there were not a modus in Tjpton.” 
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“ I want him to have a proper maij to look after 
thingjs—I want him to take on Garth again,” said 
Sir James. “ He got rid of Gterth twelve yoaro ago, 
and everything has been going wrong since. I 
think of getting Garth to manage for me—ho has 
inade^ such a capital plan for my buildings; and 
Tiovegood is hardly up^to the mark. But Garth 
would not undertake the Tipton estate again unless 
Brooke left it entirely to him.” i 

“ In the right of it too,” said the Rector. “ Garth 
is an independent fellow: an original, simple-minded 
fellow. One day, when he was doing some valua¬ 
tion for me, he told me point-blank that clergymen 
seldom understood anything about business, and did 
mischief when they meddled; but he said it as 
quietly and respectfully as if ho had been talking 
to mo about sailors. He would make a different* 
parish of Tipton, if Brooke would lot him manage. 
I wish, by the help of the * Trumpet,’ you could 
bring that round.” 

‘'If Dorothea had kept near her uncle, there 
w6uld htive been some chance,” said Sir James. 
“ »She might have got some power over him in time, 
and she was always uneasy about tho estate, h lie 
had wonderfully good notions about such things. 
But now Casaubon takes her up entirely, Celia 
complains a good deal. Wo can hardly get her to 
dine with us, since he had that fit.” Sir James 
ended with a look of pitying disgust, and Mrs 
Cadwallader shrugged her shoulders as much as to 
say that she was not likely to see anything new in 
that direction. 
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“ Poor Casaubon I ” J:ho Rector said. “ Tliat was 
a nasty attack. I thought he looked shattered the 
other day at the Archdeacon’s.” 

‘'In point of fact,” resumed Sir James, not choos¬ 
ing to dwell on “fits,” “Brooke doesn’t mean badly 
by his tenants or any one else, but he has got^thab 
way of paring and clipping jt expenses.” 

“ Come, that’s a blessing,” said Mrs Cadwalladcr. 
“ ’jf hat helps him to find himself in a morning. Ho 
may not know his own opinions, but ho docs know 
his own pocket.” 

“I don’t believe a man is in pocket by stinginess 
on his land,” said Sir James. 

“ Oh, stinginess may be abused like other virtues: 
it "will not do to keep one’s own pigs lean,” said Mrs 
Cadwallader, who had risen to look out of the win- 
*dow. “But talk of an independent politician and 
ho will appear.” 

“ What! Brooke ? ” said her husband. 

“Yes. Now, you ply him with the ‘Trumpet,’ 
Humphrey; and I will put the leeches on Hm. 
What will you do. Sir James?” , , 

“ The fact is, I don't like to begin about it with 
Brooke, in our mutual position; the whole thing is 
BO unpleasant I do wish people would behavo like 
gentlemen,” said the good baronet, feelitig that this 
was a simple and comprehensive prograilime for 
social w'ellbeing. 

“ Here you all are, eh ? ” said Mr Brooke, shuffling 
round and shaking hands. “ I was going up to the 
Hall by-and-by, Chettam. But it’s pleasant to find 
everybody, you know. Well, what dc you lliink of 
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things ?—going on a little fast J It was true enough, 
what Lafitto said—* Since yesterday, a century has 
passed away: * — they’re in ^he next century, you 
know, on the other side of the water. Going on 
faster than we are.” 

« “ ^^y, yes,” said the Eector, taking up the news¬ 
paper. “Here is the 4Trumpet’ accusing you of 
lagging behind—did you see?” 

“ Eh ? no,” said Mr Brooke, dropping his gloves 
into his hat and hastily adjusting his eye-glass. 
But Mr Cadwalladcr ke] t the paper in his hand, 
saying, with a smile in his eyes— 

“Look herel all this is about a landlord not a 
hundred miles from Middlemarch, who receives his 
own rents. They say ho is the most retrogressive 
man in the county. I think you must have taught 
them that word in the ‘ Pioneer.’ ” ’ 

Oh, that is Keck — an illiterate follow, you 
know. Retrogressive, now! Come, that’s capital. 
He thinks it means destructive: they want to make 
mo^out a destructive, you know,” said Mr Brooke, 
wi|h thatj^cheorfulness which is usually sustained by 
an adversaiy’s ignorance. 

“I think ho knows the meaning of the w«i’d. 
Here is a sharp stroke or two. If we had to descrihe 
a man who is retrogressive in the most evil sense oj 
the word—^e should say^ he is me who would dub him¬ 
self a reformer of our constitution^ while evesy interest 
for which he w immediately responsible is going to 
decay: a philanthropist who cannot bear one rogue 
to be hanged, hut does not mind five honest tenants 
being half - starved: a man who shrieks at corrup- 
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tioTij and keeps his farjns at rack-rent: who roars 
himself red at rotten boroughs^ and does not mind if 
every field on his farms a rotten gate: a man very 
open-hearted to Leeds and Manchester^ no doubt; he 
would give any number of representatives who will pay 
for their seats out of their own pockets: what he obfect*^ 
to giving^ is a little return i$n rent-days to help a 
tenant to buy stocky or an outlay on repairs to keep 
the weather out at a tenant's bairn-door or make his 
house look a little Ifss like an Irish cottier's. But ive 
all know the tvag's definition of a philanthropist: a 
man whose charity ino'eases directly as the square of 
the distance. Anil on. All tho rest is to show 
wtiat sort of legislator a pliilanthropist is likely to 
make/' ended tlio Rector, thro^ving down the paper, 
and clasping his hands at tho back of liis head, 
while ho looked at IMr Brooke with an air of amused 
neutrality. 

“Come, that’s rather good you know,” said Mr 
Brooke, taking up the paper and trying to bear the 
attack as easily as his neighbour did, but colouring 
and smiling rather nervously; “ that about roariijg 
himself red at rotten boroughs — 1 never made a 
speech a])out rotten boroughs in my life. And as 
to roaring myself red and that kind of thing—these 
men never understand what is good satire. Satire, 
you know, should be true up to a certain point. I 
recollect they said that in ‘ The Edinburgh ’ some¬ 
where—it must be true up to a certain point.” 

Well, that is really a hit about tho gates,” said 
Sir James, anxious to tread carefully. “Dagley 
complained to mo the other day that ho hadn’t got 
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a decent gate on his farm. , Garth has invented a 
now pattern of gate—I wish you would try it. One 
ought to use some of one’s timber in that way.” 

•‘You go in for fancy farming, you know, Ohet- 
tam,” said Mr Brooke, appearing to glance over tho 
♦columns of the ‘Trumpet.’ “That’s your hobby, 
and you don’t mind the expense.” 

“ I thought tho most expensive hobby in the 
world was standing for Parliament,” said Mrs (Jad- 
wallader. “ They said tho last unsuccessful candi¬ 
date at Middlemarch— (.tIIcb, wasn’t his name?— 
spent ten thousand pounds and failed because he 
did not bribe enough. "What a bitter reflection for 
a man! ” 

“ Somebody was saying,” said tho Rector, laugh¬ 
ingly, “that East Retford was nothing to Middle- 
march, for bribery.” 

“Nothing of the kind,” said Mr Brooke. “The 
Tories bribe, you know: Hawley and his set bribe 
with treating, hot codlings, and that sort of thing; 
and they bring the voters drunk to tho poll. But 
they ar§i not going to have it tlieir own way in ‘ 
future—not in future, you know. Middlemarcli is 
a little backward, I admit—the freemen are a I f tie 
backward. But ^we shall educate tiiom— we shall 
bring them on, you know. The best people there 
are on‘our side.” 

“Hawley says you have men on your side who 
will do you harm,” remarked Sir James. “ He says 
Bulstrode the banker will do you harm.” 

“And that if you got pelted,” interposed Mrs 
Cadwallader, “half the rotten eggs would mean 
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hatred of your, commkitee - man. Good heavens I 

Think what it must be to bo pelted for wrong 
opinions. And I seem^to remember a story of a 
' man they pretended to chair and let him fall into 
a dust-heap on purpose !" 

“ Pelting ifi nothing to their finding holes in ovKs'er 
coat,” said the Rector. “I•confess that's what I 
should be afraid of, if we parsons had to stand at 
the ihustingB for preferment. I should bo afiuid of 
their reckoning up all my fishing days. Upon my 
word, I think the truth is the hardest missile ono 
can be pelted with.” 

The fact is,” said Sir James, “ if a man goes into 
public life he must bo prepared for the consequences, 
lie must make himself proof against calumny.” 

“My dear Chettam, that is all very fine, you 
Icnow,” said Mr Brooke. “ But how will you make 
yourself proof against calumny? You should read 
history—look at ostracism, persecution, martyrdom, 
and that kind of thing. They always happen to 
the best men, you know. But what is that in 
"Horace?— ^at justitkij ruat . . , something or 
other.” 

“Exac.tly,” said Sir James, with a little more 
heat than usual. “What I mean by being proof 
against calumny is being able to point to the fact 
as a contradiction.” 

“ J^nd it is not mart^Tdom to pay bills that one 
has run into one’s self,” said Mrs Cadwallader. 

But it was Sir James’s evident annoyance tliat 
most stirred Mr Brooke. “Well, you know, Chet¬ 
tam,” ho said, rising, taking up his hat and leaning 
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on his stick, and I Ivave a difieront system. 

You are all for outlay with your farms. I don’t 
want to make otit that my system is good under 
all circumstances — under all circumstances, you 
know.” 

«« V There ought to bo a now valuation made from 
time to time,” said Sic James. Betums are very 
well occasionally, but I like a fair valuation. Wliat 
do you say, Cadwallader?” ^ 

“I agree with you. If I were Brooke, I would 
choke the ‘ Trumpet * aonce by getting Garth to 
make a new' valuation of the farms, and giving him 
carte blanche about gates and repairs: that’s my 
view of the political situation,” said the Eector, 
broadening himself by sticking his thumbs in his 
armholes, and laughing towards Mr Brooke. 

“ That’s a showy sort of thing to do, you know,'^ 
said Mr Brooke. “ But I should like you to tell me 
of another lan<llord who has distressed his tenants 
for arrears as little as I have. I let the old tenants 
st^f.y on. I’m uncommonly easy, let me tell you— 
lyicomnjonly easy. I have my own ideas, and I ‘ 
take my stand on them, you know. A man who 
does that is always charged with occentricit}, in¬ 
consistency, and that kind of thing. When I cliange 
my line of action, I shall follow my own ideas.” 

After that, Mr Brooke remembered that there was 
a packet which he had omitted to send off from the 
Grange, and he bade evftiybody hurriedly good-bye. 

“I didn’t want to take a liberty with Brooke,” 
said Sir James; “I see he is nettled. But as to 
what he says about old tenants, in point of fact no 
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new tenant would take, the farms on the present 
terms,” 

“I have a notion thatihe will be brought round 
»in time,” said the Rector. “ But you were pulling 
one way, Elinor, and we were pulling another. You 
wanted to frighten him away from expense, and we - 
want to frighten him into it. « Bettor let him try to 
bo popular and see that his character as a landlord 
stands in his way. I don’t think it signifies two 
straws about the ‘ Pioneer,’ or Ladislaw, or Brooke’s 
speechifying to the Middlemarchers. But it does 
signify about the parishioners in Tipton being com¬ 
fortable.” 

‘^Excuse me, it is you two who are on the wrong 
tack,” said Mrs Cadwallader. “Yon should have 
proved to him that he loses money by bad manago- 
mhnt, and then we should all have pulled together. 

If you put him a-horseback on politics, T warn you 
of the consequences. It was all very Avell to rifle 
on sticks at homo and call them ideas.” 
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CHAPTER XXXIX. 


‘ ir, ns I hav"'. you also doc, 

Vertue utu'-ed in woman sco, 

And dare lo' e that, and my so too, 
And Ibi^t the He and She; 

And if this lore, tliougli pUeed so. 
From propliaiie men you hide, 
ArVliicli will no fiiitli on tills bestow, 
0]-, if they doe, deride: 

Till n 3 iin liave done a braver tiling 
Tlian all the Worthies did. 

And a bnii rr thcin'e will spring, 
W'hich IS, to keexi that hid." 

—Dr Dokke. 


S'K James Ciiettam’s mind was not fruitful in devices, 
\>ut his^ growing anxiety to “act on Jlrooke,” once' 
brought close to his constant belief in ]>orotiiea’s 
capacity for influence, became formative, and i • -ued 
in a little plan ^ namely, to plead Celia’s indisjiosi- 
tioii as a reason for fetching Dorothea by herself lo 
the Hull, and to leave her at tlie Grange with the 
carriage on the way, after making her fully aware 
of the situation concerning the management of tlie 
estate. 

In this way it happened that one day near four 
o’clock, wlicn ]\[r Brooke and Ladislaw were seated 
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in the library, tlie doojr opened and Mrs Casanbon 
was announced.' 

Will, the moment beJFore, had been low in the 
depths of boredom, and, obliged to help Mr Brooke 
in arranging “documents'* about hanging sheep- 
stealers, was exemplifying the power our miyds* 
have of riding several horsei at once by inwardly 
aiTanging measures towards getting a lodging for 
hinnself in Middlemarch and cutting short his con¬ 
stant residence at the Grange; while there flitted 
through all these steadier images a tickling vision of 
a sheep-stealing epic written with Homeric particu¬ 
larity. When Mrs Casaubon was announced ho 
stHi-ted up as Irom an electric shock, and felt a 
tingling at his finger-ends. Any one observing 
him would have seen a change in his complexion, 
in the adjustment of his facial muscles, in the vivid¬ 
ness of his glance, 'which might have made them 
imagine that every molecule in his body had passed 
the message of a magic touch. And so it had. h'or 
efibotive magic is transcendent nature j and wjio 
•shall measure the subtlety of those touches whicji 
convey the quality of soul as well as body, and 
make a man’s passion for ono woman differ from 
his passion for another as joy in the morning light 
over valley and river and white mountain-i op differs 
from joy among Chinese lanterns and glass panels? 
Will, too, was made of very impressible stuff. The 
bow of a violin drawn near him cleverly, would at 
one stroke change the aspect of the world for him, 
and his point of view shifted as easily as his mood. 
Dorothea's entrance was the freshness of moniing. 
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“ Well, my dear, this is pleasant, now,” said Mr 
Brooke, meeting and kissing her. “You have Icfb 
Casaubon with his books, I, suppose. That’s right. 
We must not have you getting too learned for a 
woman, you know.” 

* “ There is no fear of that, uncle,” said Dorothea, 
turning to Will and sh iking hands with open cheer¬ 
fulness, while she made no other form of greeting, 
but went on answering her uncle. “I am very 
slow. When I want to be busy with books, I am 
often playing truant among my thoughts. 1 find it 
is not so easy to bo learned as to plan cottages.” 

She seated herself beside her uncle opposite to 
Will, and was evidently preoccupied wdth something 
that made her almost unmindful of him. He was 
ridiculously disappointed, as if he had imagined that 
her coming had anything to do with him. 

“ Why, yes, my dear, it was quite your hobby to 
draw plans. But it was good to break that oif a 
little. Hobbies are apt to run away with us, you 
ki?#)w; it doesn’t do to be run away with. We 
n^ust keep the reins. I have never let myself be 
run away with; I always pulled up. That is what 
I tell Ladislaw. He and I are alike, you know : he 
likes to go into everything. Wo are working at 
capital punishment. We shall do a great deal ti)- 
gethery Ladislaw and 1.” 

**Yes,” said Dorotlica, with characteristic direct¬ 
ness, “ Sir JamcB has been telling me that he is in 
hope of seeing a great change made soon in your 
management of the estate—that you are thinking of 
having the farms valued, and repairs made, and the 
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cottages improved, so that Tipton may look quite 
another place.* Oh, how happy 1”—she went on, 
clasping her hands, wkh a return to that more 
childlike impetuous manner, which had been sub¬ 
dued since her marriage. “ If I were at home still, 
I should take to riding again, that I might go a^out 
with you and see all that And you are going to 
engage Mr Garth, who praised my cottages, Sir 
James says." 

^Cliottam is a little hasty, my dear," said Mr 
Brooke, colouring slightly; “ a little hasty, you 
know. I never said I should do anything of the 
kind. I never said I should not do it, you know.” 

•“Ho only feels confident that you will do it,” 
said Dorothea, in a voice as clear and unhesitating 
■as tliat of a young chorister chanting a credOf “ be¬ 
cause you mean to enter Parliament as a member 
who cares for tho improvement of the people, and 
one of the first things to be made better is the state 
of the land and the labourers. Think of Kit Downes, 
uncle, who lives with his wife and seven children 
» in a house with one sitting-room and one bedroem 
hardly huger than this table !—and those poor Dag- 
leys, in their tumble-down farmhouse, where they 
live in the back kitchen and leave the other rooms 
to the rats! That is one reason why I did not like 
tlie pictures here, dear uncle—which you think mo 
stupid about. I used to come from the village with 
all that dirt and coarse ugliness like a pain within 
me, and the simpering pictures in the drawing-room 
seemed to me like a wicked attempt to find delight 
in what is false, while we don't mind how hard the 
VOL. n. M 
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truth is for the neighbours outside oSir walls. I 
think we have no right to come foi*ward and urge 
wider changes for good, until we have tried to alter 
the evils which lie under our own hands.” 

Dorothea had gathered emotion as she went on, 
j^nd had forgotten everything except the relief of 
pouring forth her feelings, unchecked: an experience 
once habitual with her, but hardly ever present 
since her maniage, which had been a perpetual 
struggle of energy with fear. For the moment. 
Will’s admiration was ij<jcompanicd with a chilling 
sense of remoteness. A man is seldom ashamed of 
feeling that he cannot love a woman so well when 
he sees a certain greatness in her: nature having 
intended greatness for men. But nature has some¬ 
times made sad oversights in carrying out her inten¬ 
tion ; as in the case of good Mr Brooke, whose mas¬ 
culine consciousness was at this moment in rather a 
stammering condition under the eloquence of his 
niece. Ho could not immediately find any other 
mcjde of expressing himself than that of rising, 
fixing his eye-glass, and fingering the papers before 
him. At last ho said— 

“ There is something in wdiat you say, my d* ar, 
something in wh^it you say—but not everything— 
eh, Ladislaw? You and I don’t like our piotures 
and statues being found fault with. Yoiing ladies 
are a little ardent, you know—a little one-sided, my 
dear. Fine art, poetry, that kind of thing, elevates 
a nation —eniollit mores —you understand a little 
Latin now. But-eh ? what ? ” 

These interrogatives were addressed to the foot- 
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man who liad come in to say that the keeper had 
found one of*Dagley’s boys with a leveret in his 
liaud just killed. ^ 

“ I’ll come, I’ll come. I shall let him off easily, 
you know,” said Mr Brooke aside to Dorothea, 
shuffling away very cheerfully. ^ 

I hope you feel how rijht this change is that I 
—that Sir James wishes for,” said Dorothea to Will, 
as soon as her uncle was gone. 

“I do, now I have heard you speak about it. I 
shall not forget what you have said. But can you 
think of something else at this moment? I may 
not have another opportunity of speaking to you 
hbout what has occurred,” said Will, rising with a 
movement of impatience, and holding the back of 
his chair with both hands. 

“Pray tell me what it is,” said Dorothea, anx¬ 
iously, also rising and going to the open window, 
where Monk was looking in, panting and wagging 
his tail. Slie leaned her back against the window- 
frame, and laid her hand on the dog's hciid; for 
though, as we know, she was not fond of pets tliat 
must bo held in the hands or trodden on, she waH 
always attentive to the feelings of dogs, and very 
]»olit 0 if she had to decline their advances. 

Will followed lier only with his eyes jirid said, “ I 
presume you know that Mr Casaubon has forbidden 
me to go to his house.” 

“No, I did not,” said Dorothea, after a moment’s 
pause. She was evidently much moved. “ I am 
very, very sorry,” she added, mournfully. She was 
thinking of wliat Will had no knowledge of-—the 
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conversation between her and her husband in the 
darkness; and she was anew smitten with hopeless¬ 
ness that she could influence ^r Casaubon’s action. 
But the marked expression of her sorrow convinced 
Will that it was not all given to him personally, 

' and- t,liat Dorothea had not been visited bj^ the idea 
that Mr Casaubon’s dislike and jealousy of him 
turned upon herself. He felt an odd mixture of 
delight and vexation: of delight that he could dwejl 
and be cherished in her thought as in a pure home, 
without suspicion and Without stint—of vexation 
because lie was of too little account with her, was 
not formidable enough, was treated with an unhesi¬ 
tating benevolence which did not flatter him. But*' 
his dread of any change in Dorothea was stronger 
than his discontent, and he began to speak agiiin in 
a tone of mere explanation. 

“ Mr Casauboii’s reason is, his displeasure at my 
taking a position here which he considers unsuited 
to my rank as his cousin. I have told him that I 
canivitt give way on this point. It is a little too 
har(} on me to expect that my course in life is to 
be hampered by prejudices which I think ridiculous. 
Obligation may be stretched till it is no better tkiU 
a brand of slavery stamped on us when we were too 
young to know its meaning. I w'ould not have ac¬ 
cepted the position if I had not meant to make it 
useful and honourable. 1 am not bound to regard 
family dignity in any other light.” 

Dorothea felt wretched. She thought her husband 
altogether in the wrong, on more grounds than Will 
had mentioned. 
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It is better for us not to speak on the subject,” 
she said, with a tremulousness not common in her 
voice, since you and Mr Oasaubon disagree. You 
intend to remain?” She was looking out on the 
lawn, with melancholy meditation. 

“ Yes; but I shall liardly ever see you now;' said 
Will, in a tone of almost boyish complaint. 

“No,” said Dorothea, turning her eyes full upon 
ijim, “ hardly ever. But I shall hear of you. I shall 
know what you are doing for my uncle.” 

“I shall know hardly anything about you,” said 
Will. “ No one will toll mo anything.” 

^ “ Oh, my life is very simple,” said Dorothea, her 

lips curling with an exquisite smile, which irradi¬ 
ated her melancholy. “I am always at Lowick.” 

“ That is a dreadful imprisonment,” said Will, im¬ 
petuously. 

“ No, don’t tliink that,” said Dorothea. “ I have 
no longings.” 

Ho did not speak, but she replied to some change 
in his expression. “ I mean, for myself. Except 
that I should like not to have so much :iiore than 
my share without doing anything for others. But 
I have a belief of my own, and it comforts me.” 

“ What is tliat ? ” said Will, rather jealous of the 
belief. 

“ That by desiring what is perfeetly good, tjven 
when we don’t quite know what it is and cannot do 
what we would, we are part of- the divine power 
against evil—widening the skirts of light and mak¬ 
ing tlie struggle with darkness narrower.” 

“ That is a beautiful mysticism—it is a-” 
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“ Please not to call it by any namo^” said Doro¬ 
thea, putting out her hands entreatingly. “You 
will say it is Persian, or something olsu geograph¬ 
ical. It is my life. I have found it out, and cannot 
part with it. I have always been finding out my 
religion since I was a little girl. I used cto pray so 
much—now I hardly ever pray. I try not to have 
desires merely for myself because they may not be 
good for others, and I have too much already. «I 
only told you, that you might know quite well how 
my days go at Lowick.” 

“ God bless you for telling mo 1” said Will, ardent¬ 
ly, and rather wondering at himself. They werQ 
looking at each other like two fond children who 
were talking confidentially of birds. 

“What is your religion?” said Dorothea. “I 
mean—not what you know about religion, but the 
belief that helps you most?” 

“ To love what is good and beautiful when I see 
it,” said Will. “ But I am a rebel: I don’t feel 
bound, as you do, to submit to what I don’t like.” 

^ But if you like what is good, that comes to th ^ 
same thing,” said Dorothea, smiling. 

“ Now you are subtle,” said Will. 

“Yes; Mr Casaubon often says I am too subtle. 
I don't feel as if I were subtle,” said Dorothea, play¬ 
fully. “ But how long my uncle is ! I must go and 
look for him. I must really go on to the Halh Celia 
is expecting me.” 

Will offered to tell Mr Brooke, who presently came 
and said that he would step into the carriage and go 
with Dorothea as fttr as Dagley’s, to speak about the 
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email delinquent who had been caught with the 
leveret. Dorothea renewed the subject of the estate 
as they drove along, but Mr Brooke, not being taken 
unawares, got the talk under his o^vn controL 

Chettam, now,” he replied; “ he finds fault witli 
me, my dea* j but I should not preserve my game if 
it were not for Chettam, ana he can’t say that that 
expense is for the sake of the tenants, you know. 
It’# a little against my feeling:—poaching, now, if 
you come to look into it—I have often tliought of 
getting up the subject. Not long ago, Fla veil, the 
Metiiodist preacher, was brought up for knocking 
down a hare that came across his patli when ho and 
his wife were walking out together. He was pretty 
quick, and knocked it on the neck.” 

“ That was very brutal, I think,” said Dorothea. 

“ Well, now, it seemed rather black to me, I con¬ 
fess, in a Methodist preacher, you know. And 
Jolmson said, ‘ You may judge what a liypocnVc ho 
is.’ And upon my word, I thought Flavell looked 
very little like * the highest style of man ’—as so.iie- 
body calls the Christian—^Young, the poet Young, I 
think—you know Young? Well, now, FJavcll in 
his shabby black gaiters, pleading that he tliought 
the Lord had sent him and his wife a good dinner, 
and ho had a right to knock it down, though not 
a mighty hunter before the Lord, as Nimrod was— 

1 assure you it \ras rather comic: Fielding would 
have mado something of it—or Scott, now—Scott 
might have worked it up. But really, when I came 
to think of it, I couldn’t help liking that the fellow 
should have a bit of hare to say grace over. It’s all 
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a matter of prejudice—prejudice wit^ the law on its 
side, you know—about the stick and the gaiters, 
and BO on. However, it doesn't do to reason about 
things; and law is law. But I got Johnson to bo 
quiet, and I hushed the matter up. 1 doubt whether 
Oldfcttara would not have been more se^re, and yet 
he comes do\vn on me fi,s if I were the hardest man 
in the county. But hero we are at Dagley’s.” 

Mr Brooke got dovni at a farmyard-gate, rnd 
Dorothea drove on. Ft is wonderful how much 
uglier things will look when we only suspect that 
wo are blamed for them. Even our own persons in 
the glass are apt to change their aspect for us aftpr 
wo have heard some frank remark on their loss ad¬ 
mirable points; and on the other hand it is astonish¬ 
ing how pleasantly conscience takes our encroach¬ 
ments on those who never complain or have nobody 
to complain for them. Dagloy's homestead never 
before looked so dismal to Mr Brooke as it did to¬ 
day, with his mind thus sore about the fault-finding 
of Che ‘ Trumpet,* echoed by Sir James. 

»It is true that an observer, under that softening 
inlluenco of the fine arts which makes otlier peonle's 
hardships picturesque, might have been delighted 
wnth this homestead called Freeman's End : the old 
house hud dormer-windows in the dark-red roof, two 
of, the*chimneys were choked with ivy, the large 
porch was blocked up with bundles of sticks, and 
half the windows were closed with grey worm-eaten 
shutters about which the jasmine-boughs grew in 
wild luxuriance; the mouldering garden wall with 
hollyhocks peeping over it was a perfect study of 
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highly-mingled subdi^d colour, and there was an 
aged goat (kept doubtless on interesting super¬ 
stitious grounds) lyirig against the open back- 
kitchen door. The -mossy thatch of tlie cow-shed, 
the broken grey barn-doors, the pauper labourers in 
ragged bre^hes who had nearly finished unloading 
a waggon of com into thtf bam ready for early 
thrashing; the scanty dairy of cows being tethered 
foi, milking and leaving one half of the shed in 
brown emptiness; tlio very pigs and white ducks 
seeming to wander about the uneven neglected 
yard as if in low spirits from feeding on a too 
meagre quality of rinsings,—all these objects under 
the quiet light of a sky marbled with high clouds 
would have made a sort of picture which we have 
all paused over as a “ charaiing bit,” touching other 
*sensibilities than those wliich are stirred by the de¬ 
pression of the agricultural interest, with the sad 
lack of farming capital, as seen constantly in the 
newspapers of ^hat time. But these troublesome 
associations were just now strongly present todVIr 
' Brooke, and spoiled the scene for him. M]; Dagl^y 
himself made a figure in the landscape, carrying a 
pitchfork and wearing his milking-hat—a very old 
beaver flattened in &ont. His coat and breeches 
were the best ho had, and he would not iiave been 
wearing them on this week-day occasion if^hej^d 
not been to market and returned later than usual, 
having given himself the rare treat of dining at the 
public table of the Blue Bull. How he came to &11 
into this extravagance would perhaps be matter of 
wonderment to himself on the morrow; but before 
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dinner something in the st^to of,the country, a 
slight pause in the harvest before the Far Dips 
were cut, the stories aboutethe new King and the 
numerous handbills on the walls, had seemed to 
warrant a little recklessness. It was a maxim 
Middlemarch, and regarded as «self-evident, 
that good meat should have good drink, which last 
Dagley interpreted as plenty of table ale well fol¬ 
lowed up by rum-and-water. These liquors have so 
far truth in them that ihey were not false enough to 
make poor Dagley se.em merry: they only made his 
discontent less tongue-tied than usual. Ho had also 
taken too much in the shape of muddy political talk, 
a stimulant dangerously disturbing to his farming 
conservatism, which consisted in holding that what¬ 
ever is, is bad, and any change is likely to be worse. 
He was flushed, and his eyes had a decidedly quarrel¬ 
some stare as ho stood still grasping his pitclifork, 
while the landlord approached with his easy shuffling 
walk, one hand in his trouser-pocket and the other 
swinging round a thin walking-stick. 

, “ Dagley, my good fellow,” began jMr Brooke, 
conscious that ho was going to l>e very friotidly 
about the boy. 

“ Oh, ay, I’m a good feller, am 1? Thank ye, sir, 
thank ye,” said Dagley, with a loud snarling irony 
wlyi^a*made Fag the sheep-dog stir from his seat 
and prick his ears ; but seeing Monk enter the yard 
after some outside loitering. Fag seated himself 
again in an attitude of observation. I’m glad to 
hear I’m a good feller,” 

Mr Brooke reflected that it was market-day, and 
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that his worthy Jbenant Jiad probably been dining, 
but saw no reason why be should not go on, since 
be could take the precaution of repeating what be 
bad to say to Mrs Dagley. 

Your little lad Jacob has been caught killing a 
leveret, Dagley: I have told Johnson to look bi:*^ 
up in the empty stable an hour or two, just to 
frighten him, you know. But ho will be brought 
hom« by-and-by, before night: and you’ll just look 
after him, will you, and give him a reprimand, you 
know?" 

No, I woon't: I’ll be dec'd if I’ll leather my 
bo^r to please you or anybody else, not if you w’as 
twenty landlords istid o’ one, and that a bad un." 

Dagley’s words were loud enough to summon his 
wife to the back-kitchen door—the only entrance 
ever used, and one always open except in bad 
weather — and Mr Brooke, saying soothingly, 

“ Well, well. I’ll speak to your wife — I didn’t 
mean beating, you know,’’ turned to w^alk to the 
house. But Dagley, only tlie more inclined 
‘‘have his say” with a gentlc-inaii who jM^alkcd 
away fron* him, followed at once, with Fag slouch¬ 
ing at his heels and sullenly evading some small 
and probably charitable advances on the part of 
Monk. 

“ How do you do, Mrs Dagley ? ” said Mr 
making some haste. '‘I came to tell you about 
your boy: I don’t want you to give him the stick, 
you know.” He was careful to speak quite plainly 
this time. 

Overworked Mrs Dagley—a thin, worn woman, 
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from whose life pleasure l^d so entirely vanished 
that she had not even any Sun&y clothes which 
could give her satisfaction in preparing for church 
—had already had a misunderstanding with her* 
husband since he had come home, and was in low 
^iri^s, expecting the worst. But he( husband was 
beforehand in answering. 

“No, nor he woon't hev the stick, whether you 
want it or no,” pursued Dagley, throwing his 
voice, as if he wanted it to hit hard. “You’ve got 
no call to come an’ talk about sticks o’ these prim- 
ises, as you woon’t give a stick tow’rt mending. 
Go to Middlemarch to ax for your charrickter.” 

“You’d far better hold your tongue, Dagley,” 
said the "wife, “ and not kick your own trough over. 
When a man as is father of a family has been an’ 
spent money at market and made himself the worse 
for liquor, he's done enough mischief for one day. 
But I should like to know what my boy’s done, sir.” 

“ Niver do you mind what he’s done,” said Dag- 
fey, more fiercely, “it’s my business to speak, an’ 
,uot yoprn. An’ I wull speak, too. I’ll lu'v my say 
—supper or no. An’ what I say is, as I’ve lived 
upo' your ground from my father and grandfather 
afore me, an’ hev dropped our money into’t, an' me 
an’ my children might lie an’ rot on the ground for 
J^prthessin’ as wo can’t find the money to buy, if 
the King wasn’t to put a stop.” 

“My good fellow, 3 mu’re drunk, you know,” 
said Mr Brooke, confidentially but not judiciously. 

“ Another day, another day,” he added, turning as 
if to go. 
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But Dagley Immediately fronted him, and Fag at 
his heels gi-owlefl low, as his master’s voice grew 
louder and more insultii^, while Monk also drew 
.close in silent dignified watch. The labourers on 
the waggon were pausing to listen, and it seemed 
wiser to be quite passive than ito attempt a ridicfu 
lous flight pursued by a bawling man. 

“ I'm no more drunk nor you are, nor so much,” 
said J)agley. “ I can cairy ray liquor, an’ I know 
what I meean. An’ I mecan as the King 'ull put 
a stop to’t, for them say it as knows it, as there’s 

to be a Biufoiin, and tliem landlords as never done 

% 

the right tiling by their tenants ’ull be treated i* 
thaf way as they'll hev to scuttle off. An’ there’s 
them i’ Middlemarch knows what the Rinform is— 
an' as knows wlio’ll licv to scuttle. Says they, ‘ I 
know who yowr landlord is.’ An’ says I, *I hope 
you’re the bettor for knowin* him, I am’t.’ Says 
they, *He’s a close-fisted un.’ *Ay, ay,’ says I. 
‘He’s a man for the Rinform,’ says they. That’s 
what tliey says. An’ I made out what the Rinfon^ 
were—an’ it were to send you an’ your likes a-^ 
scuttlin’; an’ wi’ pretty stnmg-smellin’ things too. 
An’ you may do as you like now, for I’m none afeard 
on you. All' you’d better let my boy aloan, aii’ look 
to y^oursen, afore tho Rinform has got upo’ your back. 
That's what I’n got to say,” concluded Mr Daglf.y, 
striking his fork into the ground with a finnness'* 
which proved inconvenient as he tried to diaw it 
up again. 

At this last action Monk began to bark loudly, 
and it was a moment for Mr Brooke to escape. He 
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walked out of the yard ae quickly ks he could, in 
Bome amazement at the novelty^ of his situation. 
He had never been insulted on his own land before, 
and had been inclined to regard himself as a general, 
favourite (we are all apt to do so, when we think 
4 ^ our own amiability more than of what other people 
are likely to want ofj.us). When he had quarrelled 
with Caleb Garth twelve years before he had thought 
that the tenants would be pleased at the landlord’s 
tiikiug everything into his own hands. 

Some who follow tlie nanative of his experience 
may wonder at the midnight darkness of Mr Dagley; 
but nothing was easier in thoso times than for an 
hereditary farmer of his grade to be ignorant, in 
spite somehow of having a rector in the twin parish 
who was a gentleman to the backbone, a curate 
nearer at hand who preached more learnedly than 
the rector, a landlord who had gone into eveiything, 
especially fine art and social improvement, and all 
the lights of Middlemarch only three miles off. As 
{p the facility witli which mortals escape knowledge, 
try an average acquaintance in the intellectual blaze 
of London, and consider what that eligible person 
lor a dinner-party would have been if he had harned 
scant skill in “summing” from the parish-clerk of 
Tipton, and read a chapter in the Bible witli im- 
difficulty, because such names as Isaiah or 
'Apollos remained unmanageable after twice spelling. 
Poor Dagley read a lew verses soiuotimes on a Sun¬ 
day evening, and the world was at least not darker 
to him than it had been before. Some things he 
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knew thoroughly, namely, the slovenly habits of 
farming, and the awkwardness of weather, stock 
and crops, at Freeman’s End—so called apparently 
by way of sarcasm, to imply that a man was free 
to quit it if he chose, but that there was no earthly 
“ beyond ” open to him. 
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CHAPTEK XL. 


Wise in his dnily woik was he: 

To fhiits or diligence. 

And not to faiths or polity. 

He plied his utmost sense. 

Tliuse perfect m their little parts, 
Whose work is all their pnze— 
Without them how could laws, or arts. 
Or towered cities rise? 


In watching efifects, if only of an electric battery, it 
is often necessary to change our place and oxamiue 
a particular mixture or group at some distance from 
the point where tlie movement we are interested in 
was set up. The group I am moving towards is 
at Caleb Garth’s breakfast-table in the large parlour . 
where the maps and desk were; fother, mother, and 
five of the children. Mary was juf-t now at home 
waiting for a sittiation, while Christy, the boy next 
to her, was getting cheap learning and cheap fare 
in SjiQtland, having to his father’s disappointment 
tkKen to books instead of that sacred calling 
business.” 

The letters had come — nine costly letters, for 
which the postman had been paid three and two¬ 
pence, and Mr Gkirth was forgetting his tea and 
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toast while £e read his letters and laid them open 
one above the^other, sometimes swaying his head 
slowly, sometimes scre^wing up his mouth in in¬ 
ward debate, but not forgetting to cut off a large 
red seal unbroken, which Letty snatched up like 
an eager terrier. 

The talk among the rest vent on unrestrainedly, 
for nothing disturbed Caleb’s absorption except shak¬ 
ing the table when he was writing. 

Two letters of the nine had been for Mary. After 
reading them, she had passed them to her mother, 
and sat playing with her tea-spoon absentl}'^, till 
with a sudden recollection she returned to her 
sewing, which she had kept on her lap during 
breakfast. 

“Oh, don’t sew, Mary!” said Ben, pulling her 
%rm down. “ Make mo a peacock with tliis bi'ead- 
crumb.” He had been kneading a small mass for 
the purpose. 

“No, no. Mischief!” said Mary, good-humouredly, 
while she pricked his hand lightly with her needle. 

’ “ Try and mould it yourself: you have seen me jjo 
it often enough. I must get this sewing done. It 
is for Eosamond Vincy: she is to be married next 
week, and she can’t be married without this liand- 
kerchief.” Mary ended merrily, amused xvith the 
last notion. 

“Why can’t she, Mary?” said Letty, seriously 
interested in this mystery, and pushing her head 
so close to her sister that Mary now turned the 
threatening needle towards Letty’s nose. 

“Because this is one of a dozen, and without it 
VOL. II. 
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there would only be eleven^” said l&ary, with a 
grave air of explanation, so that L*etty sank back 
with a sense of knowledge. 

“ Have you made up your mind, my dear ? ” said 
Mrs Gtirth, laying the letters down. 

^‘1 snail go to the school at York,” said Mary. 
“I am less unfit to ^each in a school tlian in a 
family. I like to teach classes best. And, you see, 
I must teach: there is nothing else to be'done.” ^ 

“ Teaching seems to m ) the most delightful work 
in the world,” said Mrs Garth, with a touch of re¬ 
buke in her tone. “ I could understand your objec¬ 
tion to it if you had not knowledge enough, Mary, 
or if you disliked children.” ‘ 

“I suppose we never quite understand why an¬ 
other dislikes what we like, mother,” said Mary, 
rather curtly. am not fond of a schooboomt 
I like the outside world better. It is a very in¬ 
convenient fault of mine.” 

“ It must be very stupid to be always in a girls’ 
sc}\ool,*’ said Albed. *‘Such a set of nincompoops, 
like Mrs Ballard’s pupils walking two and two.” 

** And they have no games worth playing at,” sfdd 
Jim. “ They can^ neither throw nor leap. I don't 
wonder at Mary’s not liking it.” 

**Wliat is that Mary doesn't like, eh?” said the 
fathpiy* looking over his spectacles and pausing 
tfefore he opened his next letter. 

Being among a lot of ninoon^oop girls,” said 
Alfred. ‘ 

“Is it the situation you had heard Mary?” 
said Caleb, gently,, looking at his daughter. 
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“ Yes. father: the ochool at York. I have deter- 
miped to take it. It is quite the best. Thirty-five 
pounds a-year, and ^xtra pay for teaching the 
lEanallest strummers ah the piano.” 

^^Foor child! I wish she could stay at home 
with us, Su^an,” said Caleb, looking plaintively-^ at 
his wife. a 

“Mary would not be happy Avithout doing her 
dv|jy/' said Mrs Garth, magisterially, conscious of 
having done her own. 

“ It wouldn’t make me happy to do such a nasty 
duty as that,” said Alfred—at which Mary and her 
father laughed silently, but Mrs Garth said, gravely— 

* Do find a fitter word than nasty, my dear Alfred, 
for everything that you think disagreeable. And 
suppose that Mary could help you to go to Mr 
^anmer’s with the money she gets?" 

That seems to me a great shame. But she’s an 
old biick,” said Alfred, rising from his chair, and 
pulling Mary’s head backward to kiss her. 

Mary coloured and laughed, but could not con^sal 
' that the tears were coming. Caleb, looking on o^pr 
his spectacles, with the angles of his eyebrows fall¬ 
ing, had an expression of mingled delight and sor¬ 
row as he returned to the opening of his letter; and 
even Mrs Garth, her lips curling with a calm con¬ 
tentment, allowed that inappropriate languoi^ to 
pass without correction, although Ben immediately 
took it up, and sang, ** She’s an old brick, old 
brick, old brick!” to a cantering measure, which 
he beat out with his frst on Mary’s arm. 

But Mrs Gteith’s eyes were now drawn towards 
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her husband, who was already deep in'the letter he 
was reading. His fiice had an expression of grave 
surprise, which alarmed her^a little, but he did not 
like to be questioned while he was reading, and she 
remained anxiously watching till she saw him sud¬ 
denly shaken by a little joyous laugh ^s he turned 
back to tlie beginningcof the letter, and looking at 
her above his spectacles, said, in a low tone, What 
do you think, Susan ? " ^ 

She went and stood lx hind him, putting her hand 
on his shoulder, while they read the letter together. 
It was from Sir James Chettam, offering to Mr 
Garth the management of the family estates at 
Freshitt and elsewhere, and adding tliat Sir James 
had been requested by Mr Brooke of Tipton to 
ascertain whether Mr Garth would bo disposed at 
the same time to resume the agency of the Tiptoh 
property. The Baronet added in very obliging 
words that he himself was pailicularly desirous 
of seeing the Freshitt and Tipton estates under 
tlir same management, and ho hoped to be able 
tQ show; tliat the double agency might bo held on ^ 
terms agreeable to Mr Garth, whom he would be 
glad to see at the Hall at twelve o’clock on tho 
following day. 

He writes handsomely, doesn’t he, Susan ? ” said 
Cajei^ turning his eyes upward to his wife, who 
raised her hand from his shoulder to his ear, while 
she rested her chin on his head. Brooke didn’t 
like to ask me himself, I can see,” he continued, 
laughing silently. 

“ Here is an honour to your father, children,” said 
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Mrs Garth, looking rcyind at the five pair of eyes, 
allafixed on the parents. “He is asked to take a 
post again by those vdio dismissed him long ago. 
That shows that he did his work well, so that they 
feel the want of him.” 

“ Like CiaciunatuB—hooray 1 ” said Ben, riding on 
his chair, with a pleasant coftfidenco that discipline 
was relaxed. 

if Will they come to fetch him, mother?” said 
Letty, thinking of the Mayor and Corporation in 
their robes. 

Mrs Gkirth patted' Letly’s head and smiled, but 
seeing that her husband was gathering up his 
letters and likely soon to be out of reach in that 
sanctuary “business,” she pressed his shoulder and 
said emphatically— 

* “ Now, mind you ask fair pay, Caleb." 

“ Oh yes,” said Caleb, in a deep voice of assent, 
as if it would be unreasonable to suppose anything 
else of him. “It’ll come to between four and five 
hundred, the two together.” Then. with a liltlo 
' start of remembrance he said, “ Maiy, wgite and 
give up that school. Stay and help your mother. 
I’m as pleased as Punch, now I’ve thought of that.” 

No manner could have been less like that of 
Punch triumphant than Caleb’s, but his talents did 
not lie in finding phrases, though ho was very par^ 
ticular about his letter-writing, and regarded his 
wife as a treasuiy of correct language. 

There was almost an uproar among the children 
now, and Mary held up the cambric embroidery to¬ 
wards her mother entreatingly, that it might be put 
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out of reach while the boys^ draggled her into a 
danoe. Mrs Garth, in placid joy, began to put the 
cups and plates together, while Caleb pushing his 
chair from the table, as if he were going to move to 
tlie desk, still sat holding his letters in his hand and 
looking on the ground meditatively, stretching out 
the fingers of his left-hand, according to a mute 
language of his own. At last he said— 

“ It’s a thousand pities Christy didn’t take (to 
business, Susan. I shall want help by-and-by. 
And Alfred must go olf to the engineering—I've 
made up my mind to tliat.” He fell into meditation 
and finger-rhetoric again for a little while, and the^ 
continued: “ I shall make Brooke have new agree¬ 
ments with the tenants, and I shall draw up a rota¬ 
tion of crops. And I’ll lay a wager we can get fine 
bricks out of the clay at Bott’s comer. I must look* 
into that: it would cheapen the repairs. It's a fine 
bit of work, Susan! A man without a fiunily would 
be glad to do it for nothing.” 

t'Mind you don't, though,” said his wife, lifting 
up her ^ger. 

Ho, no; but it’s a fine thing to come to a man 
when he’s seen into tlie nature of biisiness: to nave 
the chance of getting a bit of the country into good 
fettle, as they say, and putting men into the right 
way With their farming, and getting a bit of good 
contriving and solid building done—that those who 
are living and those who come after will be the 
better for. I’d sooner have it than a fortune. I 
hold it the most honourable work that is.” Here 
Caleb laid down his letters, thrust his fingers be- 
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tween the buttons of ^is waistcoat, and sat upright, 
bu4 presently proceeded with some awe in his voice 
and moving his head slowly aside—It’s a great gift 
of God, Susan.” 

“ That it is, Caleb,” said his wife, with answering 
fervour, “^nd it will be a blessing to your chil¬ 
dren to have had a father %ho did such work: a 
father whose good work remains though his name 
mc^ be forgotten.” She could not say any more to 
him then about the pay. 

In the evening, when Caleb, rather tired with his 
day’s work, was seated in silence with his pocket- 
book open on his knee, while Mrs Garth and Mary 
were at their sewing, and Letty in a comer was 
whispering a dialogue with her doll, Mr Farobrother 
came up the orchard walk, dividing the bright August 
lights and shadows witli tlie tufted grass and the 
apple-tree boughs. Wo know that he \ras fond of 
his parishioners the Garths, and had thought Maiy 
worth mentioning to Lydgate. He used to the full 
the clergyman’s privilege of disregarding the Middble- 
marcli discrimination of ranks, and always^told his 
mother that Mrs Garth was more of a lady than any 
matron in the town. Still, you see, he spent his 
evenings at the Vinoys’, where the matmu, though 
less of a lady, presided over a well-lit drawing-room 
and whist. In those days human intercourse was 
not determined solely by respect. But the Vicar 
did heartily respect the Garths, and a visit from him 
was no surprise to that family. Nevertheless he 
accounted for it even while he was shaking hands, 
by saying, “I come as an envoy, Mrs Gbxth: I 
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have something to saj to 7011 and Garth on behalf 
of Fred Vinoy. The fact is, poor bellow,” he qon- 
tinued, as ho seated himself ^nd looked round with 
his bright glance at the three who were listening to 
him, “ he has taken me into his confidence.’’ 

Mary’s heart beat ratlier quickly: s^e wondered 
how far Fred’s coiifidelice had gone. 

“We haven’t seen the lad for months,” said Caleb. 

“ I couldn’t think what was become of him.” 

“ He has been away on a visit,” said tlio Vicar, 
“because home was a little too hot for him, and 
Lydgate told his mother that the poor fellow must 
not begin to study yet. But yesterday he came and 
poured himself out to me. I am very glad he did, 
because I have seen him grow up from a youngster 
of fourteen, and I am so much at home in the house 
that the children are like nephews and nieces to me.‘ 
But it is a difficult case to advise upon. However, 
ho has asked mo to como and tell you that ho is 
going away, and that he is so miserable about his 
dekt to yon, and his inability to pay, that he can’t 
baar to pome himself even to bid you good-bye.” ' 

“ Tell him it doesn’t signify a farthing,” said 
Caleb, waving his hand. “We’ve had the pmch 
and have got over it. And now T’m going to be 
as rich as a Jew.” 

“Which means,” said Mrs Garth, smiling at the 
Vicar, “ that wo are going to have enough to bring 
up the boys well and to keep Maiy at home.” 

“What is the treasure-trove?” said Mr Fare- 
brother. 

“ I’m going to be agent for two estates, Freshitt 
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and Tipton; and perhaps for a pretty little bit of 
land in Lowicf besides: it’s all the same family 
connection, and emplo^ent spreads like water if 
it’s once set going. Jt makes me very happy, Mr 
Farebrother”—here Caleb throw back his head a 
little, and spread his arms on the elbows of his 
chair—that I've got an dH)portuiiity again with 
the letting of the land, and carrying out a notion 
or^wo with improvements. It’s a most uncommonly 
cramping thing, as I’ve often told Susan, to sit on 
horseback and look over the hedges at the wrong 
thing, and not bo able to put your hand to it to 
iriake it right. What people do who go into politics 
I can’t think: it drives me almost mad to see mis¬ 
management over only a few hundred acres.” 

It was seldom that Caleb volunteered so long a 
'speech, but his happiness had the effect of moun¬ 
tain air: his eyes were bright, and the words came 
without effort. 

“ I congratulate you heartily, Garth,” said tho 
Vicar. “ This is the best sort of news I could h»vo 
' had to carry to Fred Vincy, for ho dweH a gopd 
deal on the injury he had done you in causing you 
to pai-t w'ith money—robbing you of it, he said— 
which you wanted for other purposes. I wish Fred 
were not such an idle dog; ho has some very good 
points, and his father is a little hard upon him.” 

Where is ho going ? ” said Mrs Garth, rather 
coldly. 

“ He means to try again for his degree, and he 
is going up to study before term. I have advised 
him to do that. 1 don’t urge him to enter tho 
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Church—on the contrary, iljut if he will go and 
work BO as to pass, that will be some guarantee 
that he has energy and a Aijpill; and he is quit6 at 
sea; he doesn’t know what else to do. So far he 
will please his father, and I have projaised in the 
meantime to try and reconcile Vincy 4iO his son's 
adopting some other liifb of life. Fred says frankly 
he is not fit for a clergyman, and I would do any¬ 
thing I could to hinder a man from the fatal step 
of choosing the wrong profession. He quoted to 
me what you said, Mis^ Garth—do you remember 
it? ” (Mr Farebrother used to say “ Mary” instead 
of “ Miss Garth,” but it was part of his delicacy to 
treat her with the more deference because, according 
to Mrs Vincy’s phrase, she worked for her bread.) 

Maiy felt uncomfortable, but, determined to take 
the matter lightly, answered at once, “ I have said 
so many impertinent things to Fred—we are such 
old playfellows.” 

You said, according to him, that he would be 
ontttof those ridiculous clergymen who help to make 
the who\^ clergy ridiculous. BeaUy, that was so 
cutting that 1 felt a little out myself.” 

Caleb laughed. She gets her tongue from ^ ou, 
Susan,” he said, with some enjoyment. 

‘^Not its flippancy, father,” said Mary, quickly, 
fearing that her mother would be displeased. ** It 
is ratlier too bad of Fred to repeat my flippant 
speeches to Mr Farebrother.” 

“ It was certainly a hasty speech, my dear,” said 
Mrs Ghirth, with whom speaking evil of dignities 
was a high misdemeanour. “ We should not value 
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our Vicar the less because there was a ridiculous 

• * 

cumite in the next parish.” 

There^s something j^in what she says, though,” 
said Caleb, not disposed to have Mary’s sharpness 
undervalued. ''A bad workman of any sort makes 
his fellows viistrusted. Things hang together,” he 
added, looking on the flooi* and moving his feet 
uneasily with a sense that words were scantier 
th%a thoughts.” 

“Clearly,” said the Vicar, amused. “By being 
contemptible we set men’s minds to the tune of 
contempt. I certainly agree with Miss Garth’s 
view of the matter, whether 1 am condemned by 
it or not. But as to Fred Vincy, it is only fair 
he should be excused a little: old Featherstone’s 
delusive behaviour did help to spoil him. There 
was something quite diabolical in not leaving him 
a farthing after alL But Fred has the good taste 
not to dwell on that. And what he cares most 
about is having offended you, Mrs Garth; he sup¬ 
poses you will never think well of him again.’h 
“ I have been disappointed in Fred,” gaid Mrs 
Garth, with decision. “But I shall be ready to 
think well of him again when ho gives me good 
reason to do so.” 

At this point Mary went out of the room, taking 
Letty with her. ^ 

“ Oh, we must forgive young people when they’re 
sorry,” said Caleb, watching Mary close the door. 
“And as you say, Mr Farebrother, there was the 
very devil in that old man. Now Mary’s gone 
out, I must tell you a thing—it’s only known to 
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Susan and me, and you’ll not tell it again. The 
old scoundrel wanted Mary to bum one of ^he 
wills the veiy night he die when she was sitting 
up with him by herself, and he offered her a sum 
of money that he had in the box by him if she 
would do it. But Mary, you undorstajid, could do 
no such thing — would not bo handling his iron 
chest, and so on. Now, you see, the will he wanted 
burnt was this last, so that if Maiy bad done what 
lie wanted, Fred Vinoy would have had ten thousand 
pounds. The old man did turn to him at the last. 
That touches poor Mary close; she couldn’t help 
it—she was in the right to do what she did, but 
she feels, as she says, much as if sho had knocked 
down somebody’s property and broken it against 
her will, when she was rightfully defending herself. 
I feel with her, somehow, and if I could make any 
amends to the poor lad, instead of bearing him a 
grudge for the harm he did us, I should be glad 
to do it. Now, what is your opinion, sir? Susan 
doesn’t agree with me. She says—tell what you 
sa^, SuE^n.” 

“Mary could not have acted otherwise, even if 
she had known what would be the effect on Fi d,” 
said Mrs Gartli, pausing from her work, and looking 
at Mr Farebrother. “ And she was quite ignorant 
of it. It seems to me, a loss w'hich falls on another 
because we have done right is not to lie upon our 
conscience.” 

The Vicar did not answer immediately, and Caleb 
said, “ It’s the feeling. The child feels in that way, 
and I feel with her. You don’t mean your horse to 
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tread on a dog when you’re backing out of the way; 
bn^ it goes through you, when it’s done.” 

am. sure Mrs Garth would agree with you 
there,” said Mr Farebrother, who for some reason 
seemed more inclined to ruminate than to speak. 
“ One could Jiardly say that the feeling you mention 
about Fred is wrong—or raiher, mistaken—though 
no man ought to make a claim on such feeling.” 

^^Well, well,” said Caleb; “it’s a secret. You 
will not tell Fred.” 

“Certainly not. But I sliall carry the other 
good news—that you can afford the loss he caused 
you.” 

Mr Farebrother left the house soon afler, and 
seeing Mary in the orchard with Lotty, went to say 
good-bye to her. They made a pretty picture in 
•the western light which brought out the brightness 
of the apples on the old scant-leaved boughs—Maiy 
in her lavender gingham and black ribbons holding 
a basket, while Letty in her well-worn nankin picked 
up tlie fallen apples. If you want to know n^re 
' particularly how Mary looked, ten to one you ^yll 
see a face like hers in the crowded street to-morrow, 
if you are there on the watch: she will not be among 
those daughters of Zion who are haughty, and walk 
with stretched-out necks and wanton eyes, mincing 
as they go: let all those pass, and fix your eyes on 
some small plump brownish person of firm but quiet 
carriage, who looks about her, but does not suppose 
that anybody is looking at her. If she has a broad 
&ce and square brow, well-marked eyebrows and 
cui’ly dark hair, a certain expression of amusement 
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in her glance which her mouth keeps 'the secret of, 
and for the rest features entirely in^gnificant—take 
that ordinary but not disagreeable person for a por¬ 
trait of Mary Garth. If you made her smile, she 
would show you perfect little teeth; if you made her 
angry, she would not raise her voic^ but would 
probably say one of tjie bitterest things you have 
ever tasted the favour of; if you did her a kindness, 
she would never forget it. Mary admired the keen¬ 
faced handsome little Vicar in his well-brushed 
threadbare clothes more than any man she had had 
the opportunity of knowing. She had never heard 
him say a foolish thing, tliough she knew that ho 
did unwise ones; and perhaps foolish sayings we're 
more objectionable to her than any of Mr Fare- 
brother’s unwise doings. At least, it was remark¬ 
able that the actual imperfections of the Vicar’s 
clerical character never seemed to call forth the 
same scorn and dislike which she showed beforehand 
for the predicted imperfections of the clerical char- 
acjpr sustained by Fred Vincy. These irregularities 
0 ^ judgment, I imagine, are found even in riper « 
minds tLan Mary Garth's: our impartiality is kept 
for abstract merit and demerit, which none of us 
ever saw. Will any one guess towards which of 
those widely different men Mary had the peculiar 
woman’s tenderness?—the one she was most in- 
"^lined to be severe on, or the contrary? 

“ Have you any message for your old playfellow. 
Miss Garth?” said the Vicar, as he took a fragrant 
apple from the basket which she held towards him, 
and put it in his pocket “Something to soften 
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down that Iftirsh judgment? I am going straight 
to see him.” • * 

^ No,” said Mary, shaking her head, and smiling. 
“ If I were to say that* he would not be ridiculous 
as a clergyman, I must say that he would be some¬ 
thing worse than ridiculous. But 1 am very glad to 
liear that he is going away t(^ work.” 

“ On tlie other hand, I am veiy glad to hear that 
you are not going away to work. My mother, I am 
sure, will be aU the happier if you will come to see 
her at the yicarage : you know she is fond of having 
young people to talk to, and she has a great deal to 
tell about old times. You will really be doing a 
khidnesB.” 

“ I should like it very much, if I may,” said Mary. 

Everything seems too happy for mo all at once. I 
4hought it would always be part of my life to long 
for home, and losing that grievance makes mo feel 
rather empty: I suppose it served instead of sense 
to fill up my mind ? ” 

“ May I go with you, Mary ? ” whispered Lett^— 

I a most inconvenient child, who listened to every¬ 
thing. But she was made exultant by having her 
chin pinched and her cheek kissed by Mr Fare- 
brother—an incident which she narrated to her 
mother and fiither. 

As the Vicar walked to Lowick, any one watching 
him closely might have seen him twice shrug his^ 
shoulders. 1 think that the rare Englishmen who 
have this gesture are never of the heavy type— 
for fear of any lumbering instance to the contrary, 

I will say, hardly ever; they have usually a fine 
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temperament and much tolerance towards the smaller 
errors of men (themselves inclusive). The Vicar 
was holding an inward dialogue in which he told 
himself that there was probably something more 
between Fred and Maiy Garth tlian the regard of 
old playfellows, and replied with a question whether 
that bit of womanhoo||d were not a great deal too 
choice for that crude young gentleman. The re¬ 
joinder to this was the first shrug. Then ho laughed 
at himself for being likely to havo felt jealous, as if 
ho had been a man able to marry, which, added he, 
it is as clear as any balance-sheet that I am not. 
Whereupon followed the second shrug. 

What could two men, so difiereiit from each other, 
see in this “brown patch,” as Mary called herself? 
It was certainly not her plainness that attracted 
them (and let all plain young ladies bo warned 
against the dangerous encouragement given them 
by Society to confide in their want of beauty). A 
human being in this aged nation of ours is a very 
wgnderful whole, the slow creation of long inter¬ 
changing influences; and charm is a result of two r 
such wholes, the one loving and the one loved. 

When Mr and Mrs Garth were sitting alone, ^aleb 
said, “ Susan, guess what Tm thinking of.” 

“ The rotation of crops,” said Mrs Garth, smiling 
at him, above her knitting, “or else the back-doors 
"of the Tipton cottages.” 

“ No,” said Caleb, gravely; “ I am thinking that 
I could do a great turn for Fred Vincy. Christy’s 
gone, Alfred will be gone soon, and it will be five 
years before Jim is ready to take to business. I 
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eliall want help, and Fred might come in and learn 
th^ nature of things and act under me, and it might 
be the making of him j^to a useful man, if he gives 
up being a parson. What do you think ? ” 

“1 think, there is hardly anything honest that 
his family 'tgould object to more,” said Mrs Garth, 
decidedly. • 

“What care I about their objectingsaid Caleb, 
wi^ a sturdiness which he was apt to show when ho 
had an opinion. “ The lad is of ago and must get his 
bread. He has sense enough and quickness enough; 
he likes being on the land, and it's my belief that he 
coiild learn business well if he gave his mind to it.” 

“ But would ho ? His father and mother wanted 
him to be a fine gentleman, and I think he has the 
same sort of feeling himself. They all think us 
"beneath them. And if the proposal came from you, 
I am sme Mrs Vinoy would say that wo wanted 
Fred for Mary.” 

“ Life is a poor tale, if it is to be settled by non¬ 
sense of that sort,” said Caleb, with disgust. • 

* “ Yes, but there is a certain pride which i^p proper, 

Caleb.” 

“I call it improper pride to let fools’ notions 
hinder you from doing a good action. There’s no 
sort of work,” said Caleb, with fervour, putting out 
his hand and moving it up and down to mark his em-^ 
phasis, “ that could ever be done 'well, if you minded 
what fools say. You must have it inside you that 
your plan is right, and that plan you must follow.” 

“I will not oppose any plan you have set your 
mind on, Caleb,” said Mrs Garth, who was a film 
VOL. IL O 
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woman, bat knew that there were some points on 
which her mild husband was'y^i^ fiibier. “Still, it 
seems to be fixed that Fred is to go back to coUegc: 
will it not be better to wait and see what he will 
choose to do after that? It is not easy to keep 
people against their will. And you ^e not yet 
quite sure enougli ofryour own position, or what 
you will want.” 

“Well, it may be better to wait a bit, But^as 
to my getting plenty of work for two, I'm pretty 
sure of tliat. I've alv.ays had my liands full with 
scattered things, and there's always something fresh 
turning up. Why, only yesterday — bless me, I 
don't think I told you! — it was rather odd that 
two men should have been at me on different sides 
to do the same bit of valuing. And who do you 
think they were?” said Caleb, taking a pinch of 
snuff and holding it up between his fingers, as if 
it were a part of his exposition. He was fond of a 
pinch when it occurred to him, but he usually forgot 
tlist this indulgence was at his command. 

I His ^ife hold down her knitting and looked at- ■ 
tentive. 

“ Why, that Eigg, or Rigg Feathorstone, wa one. 
But Bulstrode ^as before him, so I’m going to do it 
for Bulstrode. Whether it's mortgage or purchase 
^they’re going for, I can't tell yet.” 

“ Can that man bo going to sell the land just left 
him—which he has taken the name for?” said Mrs 
Garth. 

“Deuce knows,” said Caleb, who never referred 
the knowledge of discreditable doings to any higher 
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power than* the deuce. “ But Bulstrode has long 
be^n wanting 1;o get *a handsome bit of land under 
his fingers—that I know. And it’s a difficult matter 
to get, in this part of tfie country.” 

Caleb scattered his snuff carefully instead of tak¬ 
ing it, and |hen added, The ins and outs of things 
are curious. Here is the laiyl they’ve been all along 
expecting for Fred, which it seems the old man 
n^ver meant to leave him a foot of, but left it to 
this side-slip of a son that he kept in the dark, and 
thought of his sticking there and vexing everybody 
as well as he could have vexed ’em himself if ho 
could have kept alive. I say, it would be curious 
if it got into Bulstrode’s hands after all. The old 
man hated him, and never would bank with him.” 

What reason could the miserable creature have 
*for hating a man whom ho liad nothing to do with?” 
said Mrs Garth. 

“ Pooh I where’s the use of asking for such fellows’ 
reasons? The soul of mjin,” said Caleb, with the 
deep tone and grave shake of the head which al^ys 
came when ho used this phrase—“ The soul of mgn, 
when it gets fairly rotten, will boar you afl sorts of 
poisonous toad-stools, and no eye can see whence 
came the seed thereof.” 

It was one of Caleb’s quaintnesses, that in his 
difficulty of finding speech for his thought, he caught,^ 
as it were, snatches of diction which he associated 
with various points of view or states of mind; and 
whenever he had a feeling of awe, ho was haunted 
by a sense of Biblical phraseology, though he could 
hardlv have given a strict quotation. 
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* By swaggeririf coaid 1 never thrive, 

For the rain it roineth every day." 

—Twelfth Night. 

The traDsactions referred to by Caleb Garth a's 
having gone forward between Mr Bulstrode and 
Mr Joshua Rigg Featherstone concerning the land 
attached to Stone Court, had occasioned the inter-' 
change of a letter or two between these personages. 

Who shall toll what may be the effect of writing? 
If it happens to have been cut in stone, though it 
lie/ace downmost for ages on a forsaken beach, or 
“i^st quietly under the drums and tmmplings of 
many conquests,” it may end by letting us into the 
secret of usurpations and other scandals gos.'.iped 
about long empires ago:—this world being appa¬ 
rently a huge whispering - gallery. Such condi- 
^tions are often minutely represented in our petty 
lifetimes. As the stone which has been kicked by 
generations of clowns may come by curious little 
links of effect under the eyes of a scholar, through 
whose labours it may at last fix the date of invasions 
and unlock religions, so a bit of ink and paper which 
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has long been an innocent wrapping or stop-gap may 
at last be laid open under the one pair of eyes which 
have knowledge enough to turn it into the opening 
of a catastrophe. To. Uriel watching the progress 
of planetary history from the sun, the one result 
would be just as much of a coincidence as tlio other. 

Having made this rather^lofty comparison 1 am 
less uneasy in calling attention to the existence of 
low people by whose interference, however little 
we may like it, the course of tlie world is very 
much determined. It would bo well, certainly, if 
we could help to reduce tlieir number, and some- 
tjjing might perhaps be done by not lightly giv¬ 
ing occasion to their existence. Socially speaking, 
Joshua Rigg would have been generally pronounced 
^a superfluity. But those who like Peter Feather- 
stone never had a copy of themselves demanded, 
are the very last to wait for such a request either 
in prose or verse. The copy in this case boro more 
of outside resemblance to the mother, in whose sex 
frog-features, accompanied with fresh-ccloured checks 
and a well-rounded figure, are compatible with mueh 
charm for a certain order of admirers. The result 
is sometimes a frog-fiiced male, desirable, surely, to 
no order of intelligent beings. Especially when he 
is suddenly brought into evidence to frustrate other 
people's expectations — the very lowest aspect in » 
which a social superfluity can present himself. 

But Mr Bigg Featherstono's low characteristics 
were all of the sober, water-drinking kind. From 
the earliest to the latest hour of the day he was 
always as sleek, neat, and cool as the frog he 
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resembled, and old Peter had i^eoretly^ chuckled over 
an offehoot almost more calculating, and far mare 
imperturbable, than himself.« I will add that his 
finger-nails were scrupulously attended to, and that 
he meant to marry a well-educated young lady (as 
yet unspecified) whose person was goodf and whose 
connections, in a solid Middle-class way, were un^ 
deniable. Thus his nails and modesty were com¬ 
parable to those of most gentlemen; though Ms 
ambition had been educated only by the oppor¬ 
tunities of a clerk and accountant in the smaller 
commercial houses of a seaport. Ho thought the 
rural Featherstones very simple absurd people, and 
they in their turn regarded his “bringing up” in 
a seaport town as an exaggeration of the mon¬ 
strosity that their brother Peter, and still more^ 
Peter’s property, should have have had such be¬ 
longings. 

The garden and gravel approach, as seen from 
the two windows of the wainscoated parlour at 
Stohb Court, were never in better trim than now, 
when Mn Bigg Featherstone stood, with his hands 
behind him, looking out on these grounds as their 
master. But it seemed doubtfiil whether he looked 
out for the sake of contemplation or of turning his 
back to a person who stood in the middle of the 
Sroom, with his legs considerably apart and his 
hands in his trouser-pockets: a person in all re¬ 
spects a contrast to tlie sleek and cool Bigg. He 
was a man obviously on tlie way towards sixty, 
very florid and hairy, with much grey in his bushy 
whiskers and thick curly hair, a stoutish body which 
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showed to disadvantage the somewhat worn join- 
ingp of his clones, an& the air of a swaggerer, who 
would aim at being noticeable even at a show of 
fireworks, regarding his own remarks on any other 
person’s performance as likely to be more interest¬ 
ing tlian th^performance itself 

His name was John Bafijos, and he sometimes 
wrote jocosely W.A.G. after his signature, observing 
wi)en he did so, that he was once taught by Leonard 
Lamb of Finsbury who wrote B.A. after his name, 
and that he, Baffles, originated the witticism of call¬ 
ing that celebrated principal Ba-Lamb. Such 'wei'e 
the appearance and mental fiavour of Mr Baffles, 
both of which seemed to have a stale odour of travel¬ 
lers’ rooms in the commercial hotels of that period. 

^^Come, now, Josh,” ho was saying, in a full 
*rumbling tone, “ look at it in this light: here is 
your poor mother going into the vale of years, and 
you could afford something handsome now to make 
her comfortable.” 

“ Not while you live. Nothing would make Jier 
comfortable while you live,” returned Bigg, in ^is 
cool high voice. ^^What I give her, you’U take.” 

“ You bear me a grudge, Josh, that I know. But 
come, now — as between man and man — Avithout 
humbug—a little capital might enable me to make 
a first-rate thing of the shop. The tobacco trade ^ 
is growing. 1 should cut my own nose off in not 
doing tho best I could at it I should stick to it 
like a flea to a fleece for my ow'n sake. I sliould 
always be on the spot And nothing would make 
your poor mother so happy. I’ve pretty well done 
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with my wild oats—turned fifty-five/ I want to 
settle down in my chimney-cdmer. ^And if I once 
buckled to the tobacco trade, I could bring on 
amount of brains and experience to bear on it that 
would not be found elsewhere in a hurry. 1 don’t 
want to bo bothering you one time a^r another, 
but to got things once ^r all into the right channel. 
Consider that, Josh—as between man and man— 
and with your poor mother to be made easy ^r 
her life. 1 was always fond of the old woman, 
hy Jove I” 

“Have you done?” said Mr Bigg, quietly, with¬ 
out looking away from the window. 

“ Yes, /Ve done,” said Baffles, taking hold of hih 
hat which stood before him on the table, and giving 
it a sort of oratorical push. 

“ Then just listen to me. The more you say any- • 
thing, the less I shall believe it. The more you 
want me to do a thing, the more reason I shall have 
for never doing it. Do you think I mean to forget 
your kicking me when I was a lad, and eating all 
the best victual away from me and my mother? Do 
you tliink I forget your always coming home to sell 
and pocket everything, and going off age in leaving 
us in the lurch? 1 should be glad to see you 
whipped at the cart-taih My mother was a fool to 
you: she’d no right to give me a &ther-in-law, and 
she’s been punished for it. She shall have her 
weekly allowance paid and no more: and that shall 
be stopped if you dare to come on to these premises 
again, or to come into this country after me again. 
The next time you show yourself inside the gates 
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here, you shill be driven off with the do^s and the 
waggoner’s wliij>.” * 

As Kigg pronounced the last words he turned 
round and looked at baffles with his prominent 
frozen eyes. The contrast was as striking as it 
could have l^en eighteen years before, when Bigg 
was a most unengaging kickable boy, and BafiQes 
^YaB the rather thick-set Adonis of bar-rooms and 
ba^-porlours. But the advantage now was on the 
side of Bigg, and auditors of this conversation might 
probably have expected that BafSes would retire with 
the air of a defeated dog. Not at alh Ho made a 
grTmaco which was habitual with him whenever ho 
was “ out ” in a game; then subsided into a laugh, 
and drew a brandy-flask from his pocket. 

“ Come, Josh,” he said, in a cajoling tone, “ give 
fis a spoonful of brandy, and a sovereign to pay the 
way back, and I’ll go. Honour bright! I’ll go 
like a bullet, hy Jove!” 

“ Mind,” said Bigg, drawing out a bunch of keys, 
“ if I ever see you again, I shan’t speak to you.» I 
* don’t own j^ou any more than if I saw a cr^w; and 
if you want to own mo you’ll get nothing by it but 
a character for being what you are — a spitehil, 
brassy, bullying rogue.” 

“ That’s a pity, now. Josh,” said Baffles, affecting 
to scratch his head and wrinkle his brows upward 
as if he were nonplussed. “ I’m very fond of you; 
dy Jove, I am! There’s nothing I like better than 
plaguing you—you're so like your mother, and I 
must do without it. But the brandy and the sov¬ 
ereign’s a bargain.” 
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He jerked forward the flask and Bigg went to a 
fine old oaken bureau with his keys. But Ba^es 
had reminded himself by l^is movement with the 
flask that it had become dangerously loose from its 
leather covering, and catching sight of a folded paper 
which had fallen within the fender, li^ took it up 
and shoved it under the leather so as to make the 
glass firm. 

By that time Bigg came forward with a bran^iy^ 
bottle, filled the flask, and haiided Baffles a sovereign, 
neither looking at him nor speaking to him. After 
locking up the bureau again, he walked to the 
window and gazed out as impassibly as he had done 
at the beginning of the interview, while Baffles took 
a small allowance from the flask, screwed it up, and 
deposited it in his side-pocket, with provoking slow¬ 
ness, making a grimace at his stepson's back. 

“ Farewell, Josh—and if for ever!" said Baffles, 
turning back his head as he opened the door. 

Bigg saw him leave the grounds and enter the 
lanr* The grey day had turned to a light drizzling 
nu'n, which freshened the hedgerows and the gi-assy 
borders of the byroads, and hastened the labourers 
who were loading the last shocks of com. Baffles, 
walking with the uneasy gait of a town loiterer 
obliged to do a bit of country joume3ring on foot, 
t looked as incongruous amid this moist rural quiet 
and industry as if ho had been a baboon escaped 
from a menagerie. But there were none to stare at 
lum except the long-weaned calves, and none to 
show dislike of his appearance except the little 
water-rats which rustled away at liis approach. 
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He was fortunate enough when he got on to the 
higlroad to be overtaken by the stage-coach, which 
carried him to Brassing ;^and there he took the new- 
made railway, observing to his fellow - passengers 
that he considered it pretty well seasoned now it 
had done for Hnskisson. Mr Baffles on most occa¬ 
sions kept up the sense of having been educated 
at an academy, and being able, if he chose, to pass 
well everywhere; indeed, there was not one of his 
fellow-men whom he did not feel himself in a posi¬ 
tion to ridicule and torment, confident of the enter¬ 
tainment which he tlms gave to all the rest of the 
company. 

He played this part now wifh as much spirit as if 
his journey had been entirely successful, resorting 
at frequent intervals to his fiask. The paper with 
which he had wedged it was a letter signed Nicholas 
BuUtrodej but Baffles was not likely to disturb it 
from its present useful position. 



CHAPTER XLIL 


“ How much, methinkfl, I '^ould despise this man. 

Were 1 not bound m charity against it I ” 

—Bhaxesfsake: Henry VIII. 


One of the professional calls made by Lydgate soon 
after his return from his wedding-journey was to 
Lowick Manor, in consequence of a letter which had 
requested him to £bc a time for his visit. 

Mr Casaubon had never put any question concern¬ 
ing the nature of his illness to Lydgate, nor had he 
even to Dorothea betrayed any anxiety as to how 
far«at might bo likely to cut short his labours or liis 
life* On this point as on all others, he shrank from 
pity; and if the suspicion of being pitied for any- 
thing in liis lot surmised or known in j^pite of him¬ 
self was embittering, the idea of calling forth a show 
of compassion by frankly admitting an alarm or a 
sorrow was necessarily intolerable to him. Every 
proud mind knows something of this experience, 
and perhaps it is only to be overcome by a sense of 
fellowship deep enough to make all efforts at isola¬ 
tion seem mean and petty instead of exalting. 

But Mr Casaubon was now brooding over some- 
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thing throngH which the question of his health and 
life jaunted hii^ silencffe with a more harassing im¬ 
portunity even than through the autumnal unripe¬ 
ness of his authorship.* It is true that this last 
might be called his central ambition; but there are 
some kinds o^ authorship in which by far the largest 
result is the uneasy susceptiDbility accumulated in 
the consciousness of the author—one knows of tho 
riv^r by a few streaks amid a long-gathered deposit 
of uncomfortable mud. That was the way with Mr 
Casaubon’s hard intellectual labours. Their most 
characteristic result was not the ‘ Key to all Mythol¬ 
ogies/ but a morbid consciousness that others did 
not give him the place which he had not demon¬ 
strably merited—a perpetual suspicious conjecture 
that tho views entertained of him were not to his 
ddvantago—a melancholy absence of passion in his 
efforts at achievement, and a passionate resistanco 
to the confession that he had achieved nothing. 

Thus his intellectual ambition which seemed to 
others to have absorbed and dried him, was reajly 
*no security against wounds, least of all against 
those which came from Dorothea. And ho had be¬ 
gun now to frame possibilities for tho future which 
were somehow more embittering to him than any¬ 
thing his mind had dwelt on before. 

Against certain facts he was helpless: against 
Will Ladislaw’s existence, his defiant stay in tho 
neighbourhood of Lowicl^ and his flippant state of 
mind with regard to the possessors of authentic, 
well-stamped erudition: against Dorothea’s nature, 
always taking on some new shape of ardent actiA-ity, 
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and even in enbrnission and silence c&vering^ fervid 
reasons which it was an hritaticsi to think of: 
against certain notions and likings which had taken 
possession of her mind in *^elation to subjects that 
he could not possibly discuss with her. There was 
no denying that Dorothea was as virtuous and 
lovdy a young lad}^ as he could have obtained 
for a wife; but a young lady turned out to be some¬ 
thing more troublesome than he had conceived. She 
nursed him, she read to him, she anticipated his 
wants, and was solicitous about his feelings; but 
there had entered into the husband’s mind the 
certainty that she judged him, and that her wifely 
devotednesB was like a penitential expiation *of 
unbelieving thoughts — was accompanied with a 
power of comparison by which himself and his doings 
were seen too luminously as a part of things in 
general. His discontent passed vapour-like through 
all her gentlo loving manifestations, and clung 
to that inappreciative world which she had only 
brought nearer to him. 

^oor Mr Oasaubon ! This suffering was t]ie« 
harder to bear because it seemed like a betrayal: 
the young creature who had worshipped him W’th 
perfect trust had ^quickly turned into the critical 
wife; and early instances of criticism and resent¬ 
ment had made an impression which no tenderness 
and submission afterwards could remove. To his 
suspicious interpretation Dorothea’s silence now was 
a suppressed rebellion; a remark from her which 
he hod not in any way anticipated was an assertion 
of conscious superiority; her gentle answers had 
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an irritating*cautiousness in them; and when she 
ac(^iesced it ^ns a self-approved effort of forbear¬ 
ance. The tenacity with which he strove to hide 
this inward drama madh it the more vivid for him; 
as we hear with the more keenness what we wish 
others not to hear. 

Instead of wondering at tjiis result of misery in 
Mr Gasaubon, 1 think it quite ordinary. Will not 
a tiny speck very close to our vision blot out the 
glory of the world, and leave only a margin by 
wliich we see the blot? I know no speck so trouble¬ 
some as self. And who, if Mr Casaubon had chosen 
to expound his discontents—his suspicions that he 
vlis not any longer adored without criticism—could 
have denied that they were founded on good reasons ? 
On the contrary, there was a strong reason to bo 
«dded, which ho had not himself taken explicitly 
into account—^namely, that he was not unmixedly 
adorable. He suspected this, however, as he sus¬ 
pected other things, without confessing it, and like 
the rest of us, felt how soothing it would have 
I been to have a companion who would never nud 
it out. ’ 

This sore susceptibility in relation to Dorothea 
was thoroughly prepared before Will Ladislaw had 
returned to Lowick, and what had occurred since 
then had brought Mr Casaubon's power of suspicious 
construction into exasperated activity. To all the 
facts which ho knew, ho added imaginary iacts both 
present and future which became more real to him 
than those, because they called up a stronger dis¬ 
like, a more predominating bitterness. Suspicion 
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and jealousy of Will Ladislaw’s intentions, suspicion 
and jealousy of Dorothea’s impressions, were con¬ 
stantly at their weaving work. It would be quite 
unjust to him to suppose tliEt he could have entered 
into any coarse misinterpretation of Dorothea: his 
own habits of mind and conduct, quite as mudi as 
the open elevation of, her nature, saved him from 
any such mistake. What he was jealous of was her 
opinion, the sway that might be given to her ardent 
mind in its judgments, and the future possibilities 
to which these might le ul her. As to Will, though 
until his last defiant letter he had nothing definite 
which he would choose formally to allege against 
him, he felt himself warranted in believing that ho 
was capable of any design which could fascinate a 
rebellious temper and an undisciplined impulsive¬ 
ness. He was quite sure that Dorothea was the 
cause of Will’s return from Borne, and his deter¬ 
mination to settle in the neighbourhood; and he 
was penetrating enough to imagine that Dorothea 
ha4 innocently encouraged this course. It was as 
clear as possible that she was ready to be attached 
to Will and to bo pliant to his suggestions: they 
had never had a tete-d~tite without, her briii£;Lng 
away from it soine new troublesome Impression, and 
the last interview tliat Mr Casaubon was aware of 
(Dorothea, on returning from Freshitt Hall, had 
for the first time been silent about having seen 
Will) had led to a scene which roused an angrief 
feeling against them both than he had ever known 
before. Dorothea’s outpouring of her notions about 
money, in the darkness of the night, had done 
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nothing but *bring a mixture of more odious fore¬ 
boding into her husband's mind. 

And there was the ^shock lately given to his 
health always sadly present with him. He was 
certainly much revived; he had recovered all his 
usual power s>f work: the illness might have been 
mere fatigue, and there migh^ still be twenty years 
of achievement before him, which would justify the 
thirty years of preparation. That prospect w'as 
made the sweeter by a flavour of vengeance against 
the hasty sneers of Carp & Company; for even 
wdien Mr Casaubon was carrying his taper among 
the tombs of the past, those modern figures came 
athwart the dim light, and interrupted his diligent 
exploration. To convince Carp of his mistake, so 
that ho would have to cat his own words with a 
good deal of indigestion, would be an agreeable 
accident of triumphant authorship, which the pros¬ 
pect of living to future ages on earth and to all 
eternity in heaven could not exclude from contem¬ 
plation. Since, thus, the prevision of his own un¬ 
ending bliss could not nuHify the bitter si^vours ef 
irritated jealousy and vindictiveness, it is the less 
surprising that the probability of a transient earthly 
bliss for other persons, when he himself should have 
entered into glory, liad not a potently sweetening 
eflect. If the truth should be that some under¬ 
mining disease was at work within him, there 
might be large opportunity for some people to 
be the happier when he was gone; and if one of 
those people should be Will Ladislaw, Mr Casau- 
bou objected so strongly that it seemed as if the 

VOL. II. r 
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annoyance would make part of his' disembodied 
existence. 

This is a very bare and ^therefore a veiy incom¬ 
plete way of putting the case. The human soul 
moves in many channels, and Mr Casaubon, wo 
know, had a sense of rectitude and an honourable 
pride in satisfying thee requirements of honour, which 
compelled him to find other reasons for his conduct 
than those of jealousy and vindictiveness. The way 
in which Mr Casaubon put the case was this:— 

“ In uiiirryiug Dorothea Brooke I had to care for 
her wellbeing in case of my death. But woUbeing 
is not to be secured by ample, independent posses¬ 
sion of property; on the contrary, occasions might 
arise in which such possession might expose her to 
the more danger. She is ready prey to any man 
who knows how to play adroitly either on her affec¬ 
tionate ardour or her Quixotic enthusiasm; and a 
man stands by with tliat very intention in his mind 
—a man with no other principle than transient 
caprice, and who has a personal animosity towards 
ns.e—I q,m sure of it—an*animoBity whicli is fed by 
the consciousness of his ingratitude, and which he 
has constantly vented in ridicule of which I u.m as 
well assured aif if 1 had heard it. Even if 1 live I 
'.shall not be without uneasiness as to what he may 
.attempt thi'ough indirect influence. This man has 
gained Dorothea’s ear: he lias fiiscinated her atten¬ 
tion; he has evidently tried to impress her mind 
with the notion that ho has claims beyond anything 
I have done for him. If I die—and he is waiting 
here cn the watch for that—^he will persuade her to 
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marry him.* That would bo calamity for her and 
success for him. She would not think it calamity: 
he' would make her believe anything; she has a 
tendency to immoderate attachment which she in¬ 
wardly reproaches me for not responding to, and 
already her mind is occupied with his fortunes. He 
thinks of an easy conquest aid of entering into my 
nest. That I will hinder! Such a marriage would 
be fatal to Dorothea. Has ho ever persisted in any< 
thing except from contradiction? In knowledge 
ho has alw<ays tried to be showy at small cost 
In religion he could bo, as long as it suited him, 
tiie facile echo of Dorothea’s vagaries. When was 
sciolism ever dissociated irom laxity? I utterly 
distiust his morals, and it is my duty to hinder to 
tho utmost the fulfilment of his designs.” 

The SLirangemcnts iriado by Mr Casaubon on his 
marriage left strong measures oi)en to him, but in 
ruminating on them his mind inevitably dwelt so 
much on the probabilities of his own life that the 
longing to get tlio nearest possiblo calculation 4iad 
at lost overcome his proud reticence, anj had de¬ 
termined him to ask Lydgate’s opinion as to tho 
natmo of his illness. 

He had mentioned to Dorothea that Lydgate was 
coming by appointment at lialf-past three, and in 
answer to her anxious question, whether he had ' 
felt ill, replied,—“No, I merely wish to have his 
opinion concerning some habitual symptoms. You 
need not see him, my dear. I shall give orders 
tliat he may be sent to me in the Yew-tree Walk, 
where I shall be taking my usual exercise.” 
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When Lydgate entered the Yew-tree Walk he 
saw Mr Oasaubon slowly receding with his hands 
behind him according to l^is habit, and his head 
bent forward. It was a lovely afternoon; the 
leaves from the lofty limes were falling silently 
across the sombre evergreens, wliilo tko lights and 
shadows slept side by oide: there was no sound but 
the cawing of the rooks, which to the accustomed 
ear is a lullaby, or that last solemn lullaby, a dirge, 
liydgate, conscious of an energetic frame in its 
prime, felt some compassion when the figure which 
ho was likely soon to overtake turned round, and in 
advancing towards him showed more markedly tlian 
ever the signs of premature age—^the student’s bout 
shoulders, the emaciated limbs, and the melancholy 
lines of the mouth. “Poor fellow,” he thought, 
“ some men with his years are like lions; one can 
tell nothing of their age except that they are full 
gfrown.” 

“Mr Lydgate,” said Mr Casaubon, with his in- 
vaiifably polite air, “I am exQeodingly obliged to 
yen for ^your punctuality. Wo will, if you please, 
carry on our conversation in walking to and fro.” 

“ I hope your wish to see me i?* not due to the 
return of unpleasant symptoms,” said Lydgate, fill¬ 
ing up a pause. 

“ Not immediately—no. In order to account for 
that wish I must mention—what it were otherwise 
needless to refer to—^that my life, on all collateral 
accounts insignificant, derives a possible importance 
from the incompleteness of labours which have 
extended through all its best years. In short, I 
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have long hfid on hand a work which I would fain 
leave behind me in iftich a state, at least, that it 
might be committed to the press by—others. Were 
I assured that this is utmost I can reasonably 
expect, that assurantse would be a useful circum¬ 
scription of my attempts, and a guide in both tlie 
positive and negative detemynation of my course.” 

Here Mr Oasaubon paused, removed one hand 
from his back and thrust it between the buttons 
of his single-breasted coat. To a mind largely 
instructed in the human destiny hardly anytliing 
could be more interesting than the inward conflict 
implied in his formal measured address, delivered 
wfth the usual sing-song and motion of the head. 
Nay, are there many situations more sublimely 
tragic than the stiniggle of the soul with the 
demand to renounce a work which has been all 
the significance of its life — a significance which 
is to vanish as the waters which come and go 
where no man has need of them? But there was 
nothing to strike others as sublime about Mr Gaey.u- 
•bon, and Lydgate, wdio had some contempt at haiy:l 
for futile scholarship, felt a little amusement min¬ 
gling with his i)ity. He was at present too ill 
acquainted with disaster to enter into the pathos of 
a lot where everything is below the level of tragedy 
except the passionate egoism of the sulTerer. 

You refer to the possible hindrances from want 
of health?” ho said, wishing to help forward Mr 
Casaubon’s purpose, which seemed to be clogged 
by some hesitation. 

“I do. You have not implied to mo tliat the 
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symptoms which — I am bound to testify—you 
watched with scrupulous ca!!re, weire those of a 
fatal disease. But were it so, Mr Lydgate^ I 
should desire to know the*truth without reserva¬ 
tion, and 1 appeal to you for an exact statement 
of your conclusions: I request it a friendly 
service. If you can iJtelL me that my life is not 
tlireatcned by anything else than ordinary casual¬ 
ties, I shall rejoice, on grounds which I have ^al¬ 
ready indicated. If not, knowledge of the trutli is 
even more important fa me.” 

“ Then I can no longer hesitate as to my course,” 
said Lydgate; “ but the first thing I must impress 
on you is that my conclusions are doubly uncertain 
—^uncertain not only because of my fallibility, but 
because diseases of the heart are eminently difficult 
to found predictions on. In any case, one caif 
hardly increase appreciably the tremendous uncer¬ 
tainty of life.” 

Mr Casaubon winced perceptibly, but bowed. 

“^I believe that you are suffering from what is 
c^led fatty degeneration of the heart, a disease* 
which was first divined and explored by Laennec, 
the man who gave us the stethoscope, not s-- very 
many years ago. A good deal of experience—a 
more lengthened observation — is wanting on the 
subject. But after what you have said, it is my 
duty to tell you that death from this disease is 
often sudden. At the same time, no such result 
can be predicted. Your condition may bo consistent 
with a tolerably comfortable life for another fifteen 
years, or even more. I could add no information 
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to this beyond anatomical or medical details^ which 
would leave expectation at precisely the same point.'' 
Lydgate's instinct was fine enough to tell him that 
plain speech, quite frei from ostentatious caution, 
would be felt by Mr Casaubon as a tribute of respect, 
“ I thank you, Mr Lydgate,” said Mr Casaubon, 
after a moment’s pause. “ One thing more I have 
still to ask: did you communicate what you have 
now told me to Mrs Casaubon?" 

^‘Partly — I mean, as to the possible issues.” 
Lydgate was going to explain why ho had told 
Dorothea, but Mr Casaubon, with an unmistakable 
desire to end the conversation, waved his hand 
sKghtly, and said again, “ I thank you,” proceeding 
to remark on the raro beauty of the day. 

Lydgate, certain that his patient wished to be 
«.lonc, soon left him; and the black figure wuth 
liands behind and head bent forward continued to 
pace the walk where the dark yew-trees gave him 
a mute companionship in melancholy, and the little 
shadows of bird or leaf that fleeted across the isles 
> of sunlight, stole along in silence as in the iwesenco 
of a sorrow. Here was a man who now for* the first 
, time found himself looking into the eyes of death— 
who was passing through one of those rare moments 
of experience when wo feel the truth of a common¬ 
place, which is as different from what we call know¬ 
ing it, as the vision of waters upon the earth is 
different from the delirious vision of the water which 
cannot bo had to cool the burning tongue. When 
the commonplace “ We must all die ” transfoiuis 
itself suddenly into the acute consciousness “ I must 
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die — and soon/* then death grapple? us, and his 
lingers are cruel; afterwards^ he may come to fold 
us in his arms as our mother did, and our ^st 
moment of dim earthly disdbming may be like the 
first. To Mr Casaubon now, it was as if he suddenly 
found himself on the dark river-brink and heard the 
plas^' of the oncoming oar, not discerning the forms, 
but expecting tlie summons. In such an hour the 
mind does not change its lifelong bias, but carries 
it onward in imagination to the other side of death, 
gazing backward—peiliaps with the divine calm of 
beneficence, perhaps with the petty anxieties of 
self-assertion. What was Mr Casaubon's bias his 
acts will give us a clue to. He hchl himself to b'e, 
with some private scholarly reservations, a believing 
Christian, as to estimates of the present and hopes 
of the future. But wliat we strive to gratify,* 
though we may call it a distant hope, is an im¬ 
mediate desire: the future estate for which men 
drudge up city alleys exists already in their ima¬ 
gination and love. And Mr Casaubon’s immediate 
desire was not for divine communion and light • 
divested'of earthly conditions ; his passK nate long- 
ings, poor man, clung low and mist-like in very 
shady places. 

Dorothea hacf been aware when Lydgate had 
ridden away, and she had stepped into the garden, 
\vith the impulse to go at once to her husband. 
But she hesitated, fearing to offend him by obtrud¬ 
ing herself; for her ardour, continually repulsed, 
served, with her intense memory, to heighten her 
dread, as thwarted energy subsides into a shudder; 
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and she wandered slowly round the nearer clnmps 
of trees until she saw him advancing. Then she 
went towards him, and might have represented a 
heaven-sent angel comlhg with a promise tliat the 
short hours remaining should yet be filled with that 
faithful love which clings the closer to a compre¬ 
hended grie^ His glance in reply to hers was so 
chill that she felt her timidity increased; yet she 
turned and passed her hand through his arm. 

lUr Casaubon kept his hands behind him and 
allowed her pliant arm to cling with difficulty 
against his rigid arm. 

. There was something hoiTible to Dorothea in the 
stosation which this unresponsive liardness inflicted 
on her. That is a strong word, but not too strong: 
it is in these acts called trivialities that the seeds 


of joy are for over wastedy until men and women 
look round with haggard* ^aces at the devastation 
their own waste has made, and say, the earth bears 
no liarvest of sweetness—calling their denial know¬ 
ledge. You may ask why, in the name of mapli- 
, ness, Mr Casaubon should have behaved in tlijjit 
way. Consider that his was a mind whicli shrank 
from pity: have you ever watched in such a mind 
the effect of a suspicion that wliat is pressing it as 
a grief may be really a source of contentment, either 
actual or future, to the being who already offends 
by pitying? Besides, he knew Uttlo of Dorotliea’s 
sensations, and had not reflected that on such an 
occasion as the present they were comparable in 
strength to his own sensibilities about Carp’s criti¬ 


cisms. 
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Dorothea did not witlulraw her arm, but she could 
not venture to speak. Mr Gasaubon did not say, 

I wish to be alone/’ but he directed his stepa in 
silence towards the house, &nd as they entered by 
the glass door on this eastern side, Dorothea with¬ 
drew her ami and lingered on the matting, that sho 
might leave lier husband quite free. He entered 
the library and shut himself in, alone with his 
sorrow. 

Sho went up to her boudoir. The open bow- 
window let in the sisveno gloiy of the afternoon 
lying in the avenue, where the lime-trees oast long 
shadows. But Dorothea know nothing of the scene. 
She threw herself on a chair, not heeding that sho 
was in the dazzling sun-rays : if tliere wore discom¬ 
fort in that, how could sho tell that it was not part 
of her inward misery ? 

Sho was ill the reaction of a rebellious anger 
stronger than any she had felt since her marriage. 
Instead of tears there camo words ;— 

“ What have I done—what am I—that he should 
treat me so ? Ho never knows what is in my mind < 
—^lie neVor cares. What is the use of anything I 
do? He wishes he had never married me." 

She began tg hear herself, and was checked into 
stillness. Like one who has lost his ^vay and is 
weary, sho sat and saw as in one glance all the 
paths of her young hope which sho should never 
find again, ^nd just as clearly in the miserable 
light she saw her otvn and her husband’s solitude 
—how they walked apart so that she was obliged 
to survey him. If lie had drawn her towards him. 
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she would n^vor have surveyed him — never have 
said, “Is he worth living for?” but would liavo 
felt him simply a part of her own life. Now she 
said bitterly, “It is hii) hiult, not mine." In tho 
jar of her whole being. Pity was ove^thro^vn. Was 
it ]ier fault j^that she had believed in him — had 
believed in his worthiness ?^—And what, exactly, 
was he ?—She was able enough to estimate him— 
fll^ who waited on his glances with trembling, 
and shut her best soul in prison, paying it only 
hidden visits, that she might bo petty enough to 
please him. In such a crisis as this, some women 
begin to hate. 

*The sun was low when Dorothea was thinking 
that she would not go down again, but would send 
a message to her husband saying that she was not 
•well and preferred remaining up-stairs. She had 
never deliberately allowed her resentment to govern 
her in this way before, but she believed now that 
she could not see him again without telling him tho 
truth about her feeling, and she must wait till ^ho 
could do it without intomiption. Ho might wondpr 
and bo hurt at her message. It was good* that ho 
should wonder and be hurt. Her anger said, as 
anger is apt to say, that God was with her—that all 
heaven, though it were crowded with spirits watch¬ 
ing tliom, must bo on her side. Slio had determined 
to ring her bell, when there came a rap at the door. 

Mr Casaiibon had sent to say that lio would havo 
his dinner in the library. He 'wished to bo quite 
alone this evening, being much occupied. 

“I shall not dino, then, Tantripp,” 
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“Oh, madam, let me bring you a‘'little some¬ 
thing?" ^ «■ ^ 

“ No; I am not well. Gfet everything ready in 
my dressing-room, but prily do not disturb me 
again.” 

Dorothea sat almost motionless in h^r meditative 
struggle, while the e'^ening slowly deepened into 
night. But the struggle changed continually, as 
that of a nian who begins with a movement to¬ 
wards striking and ends with conquering his desire 
to strike. The energy that would animate a crime 
is not more than is wanted to inspire a resolved 
submission, when the noble habit of the soul re¬ 
asserts itself That thought with which Dorothea 
had gone out to meet her husband—her conviction 
that he had .been asking about the possible arrest of 
all his work, and that the answer must have wrung' 
his heart, could not be long without rising besido 
the image of him, like a shadowy monitor looking 
at her anger with sad remonstrance. It cost her 
a litony of pictured sorrows and of silent cries that 
she might be the mercy for those sorrows—but the 
resolved ^submission did come; tind when the Louse 
was still, and she knew that it was near the 'ime 
when Mr Gasaubon habitually wont to rest, she 
opened her door gently and stood outside in the 
darkness waiting for liis coming up-stairs with a 
light in his hand. If he did not come soon she 
thought that she would go down and even risk incur¬ 
ring another pang. She would never again expect 
anything else. But she did hear the library door 
open, and slowly the light advanced up the staircase 
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without noise from tho footsteps on the carpet, 
Wlten her husband sfood opposite to her, she saw 
that his face was more haggard. He started slightly 
on seeing her, and she looked up at him beseech¬ 
ingly, without speaking. 

“ Dorothea I ” he said, with a gentle surprise in 
his tone. “ Were you waiting for mo V ” 

“ Yes, I did not like to disturb you.” 

Come, my dear, come. You are young, and need 
not to extend your life by watching.” 

Wlien the kind quiet melancholy of that speech 
fell on Dorothea’s.ears, she felt something like tlio 
tj^ankfulness that might well up in us if we bad 
narrowly escaped hurting a lamed creature. She 
]>nt her hand into her husband’s, and they went 
along the broad corridor togetlier. 




THE 


HOOK V. 

HEAD HAND 




CHAPTER XLIII. 


TIim flgare hath liigh price: 'twas 'wroiight with love 
Ages ago in fliiest ivory, 

Nought modish In it, pure and iiohle lines 
Of generous womanhood that fits all time 
That too IS enstly ware; jiiajolica 
Of deft design, to please a lordly eye: 

The smile, you see is iierfeet—^wondeifhl 
As mere Faience I a table ornament 
To suit the richest mounting. 


Dorothea eoldom left Lome without her liusband, 
hut slio did occasionally drive into Middlemaroh 
alone, on little errands of shoppinj^ or charity sucli 
as occur to every lady of any wealth when she lives 
within three miles of a town, Tw’o days after tiiat 
• scene in tlio Yew-tree Walk, she determined to use 
such an opportunity in order if possible to see 
Lydgate, and Icam from him whether her husband 
had really felt any depressing change of symptoms 
which he was concealing from her, and w'hether he 
had insisted on knowing the utmost about himself. 
She felt almost guilty in asking for knowledge about 
him from another, but the dread of being without it 
—the dread of that ignorance which would make 
her unjust or hard—overcame every scruple. Tliat 
there had been some crisis in her husband’s mind 
VOL. II. Q 
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she was certain: he had the very nCxt day begun 
a new method of arranging his ciotes, and liad 
associated her quite newly in carrying out his plan. 
Poor Dorothea needed to la^ up stores of patience. 

It was about four o’clock when she drove to Lyd¬ 
gate’s house in Lowick Gate, wishing, in her im¬ 
mediate doubt of finding him at home, that she liad 
written beforehand. And he was not nt home. 

“ Is Mrs Lydgate at home ? ” said Dorothea, who 
had never, tliat sk(> knew of, seen Eosamond, but 
now remembered the fact of the marriage. Yes, Mrs 
Lydgate was at home. 

“ I will go in and speak to her, if she will allow 
me. Will you ask her if she con see me—see Mrs 
Gasauboii, for a few minutes?” 

When tlje servant had gone to deliver that mes¬ 
sage, Dorothea could hear sounds of music through 
an open window—a few notes from a man’s voice 
and then a piano bursting into roulades. But the 
roulades broke off suddenly, and then the servant 
came back saying that Mrs Lydgate would be happy 
to see Mrs Ca8aul)on. 

Wheii the drawing-room door opened an<l Doro¬ 
thea entered, there was a sort of contrast. lOt in¬ 
frequent in eountry life when the habits of the 
different ranks were less blent than now. Let 
those who know, tell us exactly wliat stuff it was 
that Dorothea wore in those days of mild autumn 
—that thin white woollen stuff soft to tlxe touch 
and soft to tlio eye. It always seemed to have 
been lately washed, and to smell of the sweet 
hedges—was always in the shape of a pelisse with 
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sleeves hani^ng all out of the fashion. Yet if she 
ha,^ entered before a'still audience as Imogene or 
Cato's daughter, the dress might Iiave seemed right 
enough: the grace an^ dignity were in her limbs 
and neck; and about her simply parted hair and 
candid eyes •the large round poke which was then 
in the fate of women, seen^d no more odd as a 
head’dress than the gold trencher wo call a halo. 
Bjf the present audience of two persons, no dra- 
inatio heroine could have been expected with more 
interest than Mrs Casaubon. To Rosamond she 
was one of tliose county divinities not mixing with 
Middlcmarch mortality, whoso slightest marks of 
manner or appearance were worthy of her study; 
moreover, Rosamond was not without satisfaction 
that Mrs Casaubon should have an opportunity of 
studying /ler. What is the use of being exquisite 
if you are not seen by the best judges ? and since 
Rosamond had received the highest compliments 
at Sir Godwin Lydgate's, she felt quite confident 
of the impression she must make on people of jjpod 
birth. Dorothea put out her hand with her usyal 
simple kindness, and looked admiringly at fjydgate's 
lovely bride—aware that there was a gentleman 
standing at a distance, but seeing him merely as 
a coated figure at a wide angle. The gentleman 
was too much occupied with the presence of the ono , 
woman to reflect on the contrast between the two— 
a contrast that would certainly have been striking 
to a calm observer. They were both tall, and their 
eyes were on a level; but imagine Rosamond’s in- 
fiuitiue bloudness and wondrous crown of hair-plaits, 
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with her pale-blue dress of a fit and fa'^hion so per¬ 
fect that no dressmaker coidd look at it without 
emotion, a large embroidered collar which it ^as 
to be hoped all beholders* would know the price 
of, her small hands duly set oif with rings, and 
that controlled self-consoiousness of q^anner which 
is the expensive sube^titute for simplicity. 

“ Thank you very much for allowing me to inter¬ 
rupt you,” said Dorothea, immediately. “I 
anxious to see Mr Lydgate, if possible, before I go 
home, and I hoped that you might possibly tell me 
where I could find him, or even allow me to wait for 
him, if you expect him soon.” 

“ He is at the New Hospital,” said Eosamond; I 
am not sure how soon he will come homo. But I 
can send for him.” 

“Will you let mo go and fetch him?” said Will 
Ladislaw, coming forward. He had already taken 
up his hat before Dorothea entered. She coloured 
'»vith surprise, but put out her hand with a smile 
of lUnmistakeable pleasure, saying— 

* “ I did not know it was you: I had no thought > 
of seeing you here.” 

“ May I go to the Hospital and tell Mr dgate 
that you wish to see him?” said Will. 

“It would be quicker to send the carriage for 
him,” said Dorothea, “if you wull be kind enough 
to give the message to the coachman.” 

AVill was moving to the door when Dorothea, 
whose mind had fiashed in an instant over many 
connected memories, turned quickly and said, “I 
will go myself, thank you. I wish to lose no time 
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before getting home again. 1 will drive to tlie 
Hospital and ifeo Mr^Lydgato tliere. Fray excuse 
me, Mrs Lydgate, I am very much obliged to 
you. * 

Her mind was evidently arrested by some sudden 
thought, andi she left the room hardly conscious of 
what was immediately aToun(^ her—^liardly conscious 
that Will opened the door for her and offered her 
hk arm to lead her to the carriage. She took the 
arm but said nothing. Will was feeling rather vexed 
and miserable, and found nothing to say on his side. 
He lianded her into the carriage in silence, they said 
gjood-bye, and Dorothea drove away. 

In the five minutes’ drive to tlie Hospital she had 
time for some reflections that were quite new to lier. 
Her decision to go, and her preoccupation in leaving 
the room, had come from the sudden sense that there 
would bo a sort of deception in her voluntarily allow¬ 
ing any further intercourse between herself and Will 
which she was unable to mention to her husband, 
and already her errand in seeking Lydgate w^ a 
' matter of concealment.* That was all that had be^n 
explicitly in her mind; but she had been urged also 
by a vague discomfort. Now that she was alone in 
her drive, she heard the notes of the man’s voice 
and the accompanying piano, which she had not 
noted much at the time, returning on Iior inward • 
sense; and she found herself thinking with some 
wonder that Will Ladislaw was passing his time 
with Mrs Lydgate in her husband’s absence. And 
then she could not help remembering that he had 
passed some time with her under like circuiustauccH^ 
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80 why should there be any unfitness *in the fact? 
But Will was Mr Casaubon^s* relative, and one to¬ 
wards whom she was bound to show kindness. Still 
there had been signs whicli perhaps she ought to 
have understood as implying that Mr Gasaubon 
did rot like his cousin’s visits during*his own ab¬ 
sence. “Perhaps I hrve been mistaken in many 
things,” said poor Dorothea to herself, while the 
tears came rolling and she had to dry them quiokty. 
She felt confusedly unliappy, and the imago of Will 
which had been so clear to her before was mysteri¬ 
ously si>oi 1 ed. But the carriage stopped at the gate 
of the Hospital. She was soon walking round tl\e 
grass plots with Lydgate, and her feelings re¬ 
covered the strong bent which had made her seek 
for this interview. 

Will Ladislaw, meanwhile, was mortified, and know 
the reason of it clearly enough. His chances of 
meeting Dorothea were rare; and here for the first 
time there had come a chance which had set him 
at disadvantage. It was not only, as it had been 
hitherto,^that she was not supremely occupied with 
him, but that she had seen him under circumstances 
in which he might appear not to be supremely oc¬ 
cupied with her. He felt thrust to a new distance 
from her, amongst the circles of Middlemarchers 
who made no part of her life. But that was not his 
fault: of course, since he had taken his lodgings in 
the town, he had been making as many acquaint¬ 
ances as he could, his position requiring that he 
should know everybody and everything. Lydgate 
was really better worth knowing than any one else 
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in the neight^ourhood, and he happened to have a 
vvi^ who was ihusical'and altogether worth calling 
upon. Here was the whole history of the situation 
in which Diana had descended too unexpectedly on 
her worshipper. It was mortifying. Will was con¬ 
scious that h« should not have been at Middlcmarch 
but for Dorothea; and yet ibis position there was 
tlireateiiing to divide him from her with those bar- 
ri«rs of habitual sentiment which are more fatal to 
the persistence of mutual interest than all the dis¬ 
tance between Rome and Britain. Prejudices about 
rank and status were easy enough to defy in the 
form of a tyrannical letter from Mr Casaubon; but 
prejudices, like odorous bodies, have a double ex¬ 
istence both solid and subtle—solid as the pyramids, 
subtle as the tvvcntietli echo of an echo, or as the 
memory of hyacinths which once scented the dark¬ 
ness. And Will was of a temperament to feel keenly 
the presence of subtleties: a man of clumsier per¬ 
ceptions would not have felt, as he did, that for the 
first time some sense of unfitness in perfect freedom 
' with him liad sprung up in Dorothea’s nyiid, afid 
that their silence, as lie conducted her to the car¬ 
riage, had had a chill in it. Perhaps Casaubon, in 
his hatred and jealousy, liad been insisting to Doro¬ 
thea tliat Will had slid below her socially. Confound 
Casaubon I 

Will re-entered the drawing-room, took up his 
hat, and looking irritated as he advanced towards 
Mrs Lydgate, who had seated herself at her work¬ 
table, said— 

^*lt is always fatal to have music or poetry 
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interrupted. May I come another day and just 
finish about the rendering*of ^Ijungi dal <iaro 
bene’?” 

'' I shall be happy to be taught/' said Rosamond. 
** But I am sure you admit that the interruption was 
a very beautiful one. I quite envy y»ur acquaint¬ 
ance with Mrs Casaub€n. Is she very clever? She 
looks as if she were.” 

“Really, I never thought about it,” said Will, 
sulkily. 

“ That is just the answer Tertius gave me, when 
I first asked him if she were liandsome. What is 
it that you gentlemen are thinking of when you a),*e 
with Mrs Casaubon?” 

“Herself,” said Will, not indisposed to provoke 
the charming Mrs Lydgate. “When one sees a 
perfect woman, one never thinks of her attributes 
—one is conscious of her presence.” 

“ I shall be jealous when Tertius goes to Lowick,” 
said Rosamond, dimpling, and speaking with aery 
lightness. “He will come back and tliink nothing 
o^me.” , 

“ That does not seem to have been the effect cm 
Lydgate hitherto. Mrs Casaubon is too unlike other 
women for them to be compared with her.” 

“ You are a devout worshipper, I perceive. You 
<^ten see her, I suppose.” 

“ No,” said Will, almost pettishly. “ Worship is 
usually a matter of theory rather than of practice. 
But I am practising it to excess just at this moment 
—I must really tear myself away.” 

“ Pray come again some evening: Mr Lydgate 
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will like to ^car the music, and I cannot enjoy it 
BO-Avcll withouf him." * 

When her husband was at home again, Bosamond 
said, standing in front of him and holding his coat- 
collar with both her hands, “ Mr Ladislaw was here 
singing withame when Mrs Casaubon came in. He 
seemed vexed. Do you thinly ho disliked her seeing 
him at our house? Surely your position is more 
than equal to his—whatever may be his relation 
to the Casauboiis." 

“ No, no; it must be something else if he were 
really vexed. Ladislaw is a sort of gypsy; he thinks 
lathing of leather and prunella.” 

“Music apart, he is not always very agreeable. 
Do vou like him?” 

“ Yes: I think ho is a good fellow r rather mis¬ 
cellaneous and bric<l-brac, but likable.” 

“ Do vou know, I think he adores Mrs Casaubon.” 

“ Poor devil i ” said Lydgate, smiling and pinch¬ 
ing his wife’s ears. 

Bosamond felt herself beginning to know a great 
' deal of the world, especially in discovering—what 
when she was in her immamcd girlhood had been 
inconceivable to her except as a dim tragedy in by¬ 
gone costumes—that women, even after marriage, 
might make conquests and enslave men. At tliat 
time young ladies in the country, even when edu- ‘ 
cated at Mrs Lemon’s, road little French literature 
later than Bacitie, and public prints had not cast 
their present magnificent illumination over the scan¬ 
dals of life. Still, vanity, with a woman’s wliole 
mind and day to work in, can construct abundantly 
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on slight hints, especially on such a' hint as the 
possibility of indefinite conqiiests. How deligh^ul 
to make captives from the throne of marriage with 
a husband as cro^vn-prince * by your side—himself 
in fact a subject—while the captives look up for 
ever ho] eless, losing thoir rest probably^ and if their 
appetite too, so much ^he bettor! But Bosamond's 
romance turned at present chiefly on her crown- 
prince, and it was enough to enjoy his assured sub¬ 
jection. When he said, '‘Poor devil I” she asked, 
with playful curiosity— 

“Why so?” 

“ Why, what can a man do when ho takes to ador¬ 
ing one of you mermaids? He only neglects his 
work and runs up bills.” 

“I am sure you do not neglect your w'ork. You 
are always at the Hospital, or seeing poor patients, 
or thinking about some doctor's quarrel; and then 
at home you always want to pore over your micro¬ 
scope and phials. Confess you like those thing bettor 
tliait me.” 

•“ Haven’t you ambition enough to wish that your ' 
husband should be something better that a Middle- 
march doctor ? ” said Lydgate, letting his hands laJl 
on to his wife’s slioulders, and lookiTjg at her with 
aHcotiouate gravity. “ I shall make you learn my 
favourite bit from an old poet— 

‘ Why should out pride make such a stir to he 
And be forgot ^ What good is like to this, 

To do worthy the writing, and to write 
Worthy the reading and the world’s delight ? ’ 

Wliat I want, Bosy, is to do worthy the writing,— 
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and to write *out myself what I have done. A man 
miwt work, to flo that* my pot.” 

Of course, 1 wish you to make discoveries: no 
one could more wish you to attain a high position in 
some better place than Middlemarch. You cannot 
say that I have ever tried to hinder you from w’ork- 
ing. But we cannot live likrj hermits. You are not 
discontented with me, Tertius ? ” 

No, dear, no. I am too entirely contented.” 

But what did Mrs Casaubon want to say to you ? ” 
“ Merely to ask about her husband's health. But 
1 think she is going to bo splendid to our New Hos- 
fjital; I think she will give us two hundred a-year.” 
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1 would not creep along Uie const, but steer 
Oat m inid-sca, by guidance of the stars. 


When Dorothea, walking round tho laurel-planted 
plots of the New Hospital with Lydgate, had learned 
from him tliat there were no signs of change in Mr 
Casaubon’s bodily condition beyond the mental sign 
of anxiety to know the truth about his illness, she 
was silent for a few moments, wondering whether 
she had said or done anything to rouse this new 
an.^ety. Lydgate, not willing to let slip an oppor¬ 
tunity of furthering a favourite purpose, ventured 
to say— 

“I don’t know whether your or Mr Casaubons 
attention has been* drawn to the needs of our New 
Hospital. Circumstances have made it seem rather 
egotistic in me to urge the subject; but that is not 
my fault: it is because there is a fight being made 
against it by the other medical men. I think you 
are generally interested in such things, for I remem¬ 
ber that when I first liad the pleasure of seeing you 
at Tipton Grange before your marriage, you were 
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asking me Some questions about the way in which 
the health of <the poor was affected by their miser¬ 
able housing.” 

“Yes, indeed,” said*Dorothea, brightening. “I 
shall be quite grateful to you if you will toll me 
how I can^help to make things a little better. 
Everything of that sort has^ slipped away from me 
since I have been married. I mean,” she said, 
after a moment's hesitation, “ tliat the people in our 
village are tolerably comfortable, and my mind has 
been too much taken up for me to inquire further. 
But here—in such a place as Middlemarcli—there 
must bo a great deal to be done.” 

" “ There is everything to be done,” said Lydgate, 
with abrupt energy. “ And this Hospital is a cap¬ 
ital piece of work, due entirely to Mr Bulstrodc’s 
exertions, and in a great degree to his money. But 
one man can't do everything in a scheme of this 
sort. Of course ho looked forward to help. And 
now there's a mean, petty feud set up against the 
thing in the town, by certain persons who waqt to 
make it a failure.” * 

“What can be their reasons?” said Dorothea, 
with naive surprise. 

“Chiefly Mr Bulstrode's unpopularity, to begin 
with. Half the town would almost take trouble 
for the sake of thwarting him. In this stupid < 
world most people never consider that a thing is 
good to be done unless it is done by their own 
set. I had no connection with Bulstrodo before I 
came here. I look at him quite impartially, and I 
see that he has some notions — that he has set 
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things on foot—which I can turn to‘good public 
purpose. If a fair number af the better educi^tcd 
men went to work with the belief tliat their observa¬ 
tions might contribute to thfc reform of medical doc¬ 
trine and practice, we should soon see a change for 
the better. That’s my point of view., I hold that 
by refusing to work with Mr Bulstrode I should bo 
turning my back on an opportunity of making my 
profession more generally serviceable.” * 

“I quite agree with yon,” said Dorothea, at onco 
fascinated by the situation sketched in Lydgate’s 
words. “ But what is there against Mr Bulstrode ? 
I know that my uncle is friendly with him.” 

“ People don’t like his religious tone,” said Lyd¬ 
gate, breaking off there. 

‘*That is.all the stronger reason for despising 
such an opposition,” said Dorothea, looking at the 
affairs of Middlcmarch by the light of the great 
persecutions. 

“ To put the matter quite fairly, they have other 
objections to liim:—he is masterful and rather un- 
soq^able, and ho is concerned with trade, which has 
complainlis of its own that I know nothing about. 
But what lias that to do with the question whether 
it would not be a ffhe thing to establish here a more 
valuable hospital tlian any they have in the county ? 
The immediate motive to the opposition, however, is 
the fact that Bulstrode has put the medical direction 
into my hands. Of course I am glad of that. It 
gives me an opportunity of doing some good work, 
—and I am aware that I have to justify his choice 
of me. But the consequence is, that the whole pro- 
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fession in Middlemarch have set tbomselves tooth 
and nail against the Hospital, and not only refuse to 
' co-operate themselves, but try to blacken tlie whole 
affair and hinder subscriptions.’' 

“How very petty 1” exclaimed Dorothea, indig¬ 
nantly. ^ 

“ I suppose one must expect to fight one’s w'ay: 
there is hardly anything to be done without it. 
Apd the ignorance of people about here is stupen¬ 
dous. I don’t lay claim to anything else than hav¬ 
ing used some opportunities which have not come 
within everybody’s reach; but there is no stifling 
the offence of being young, and a new-comer, and 
hftppening to know something more tlian the old 
inhabitants. Still, if I believe that I can set going 
a better method of treatment—if I bqlievo that I 
can pursue certain observations and inquiries which 
may be a lasting benefit to medical practice, I 
should be a base truckler if T allowed any con¬ 
sideration of personal comfort to hinder me. And 
the course is all the clearer from there being^ no 
» salary in question to put my persistence in |in 
equivocal light." * 

“ I am glad you have told mo this, Mr Lydgate," 
said Dorothea, cordially. “ I feel sure I can help 
a little. I have some money, and don’t know 
what to do with it—that is often an uncomfoi-table 
thought to me. I am sure I can spare two hun¬ 
dred a-year for a grand purpose like this. How 
happy you must be, to know things that you feel 
sure will do great good I I wish I could awake 
with that knowledge every morning. There sooms 
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to be so much trouble taken that one can hardly see 
the good of I” r o 

There was a melancholy cadence in Dorothea’s 
voice as she spoke these last words. But she pres¬ 
ently added, more cheerfully, “ Pray come to Lowick 
and tell us more of this. I will mention the subject 
to Mr Casaubon. I must hasten home now.” 

She did mention it that evening, and said that 
she should like to subscribe two hundred a-vear— 

w 

she had seven hundred a-year as the equivalent of 
her own fortune, settlect on her at her marriage. 
Mr Casaubon made no objection beyond a passing 
remark that the sum might be disproportionate in 
relation to otlier good objects, but when Dorotliea 
in her ignorance resisted that suggestion, ho acqui¬ 
esced. He, did not core himself about spending 
money, and was not reluctant to give it. If he ever 
felt keenly any question of money it was through 
the medium of another passion than the love of 
material property. 

Dorothea told him that she had seen Lydgate, 
arjfi recited the gist of her conversation with him. 
about the Hospital. Mr Casaubon did not question 
her further, but he felt sure tliat she had wislie-J to 
know what had passed between Ly^lgate and him¬ 
self. “ She knows that I know,” said the ever-rest- 
l.^ss voice within; but that increase of tacit know¬ 
ledge only thrust hirther off any confidence between 
them. He distrusted her affection ; and w'hat lone¬ 
liness is more lonely than distrust? 
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" It is the humour of many heads to extol the days of tlitir forefathers, 
and declaim ogalnst the wickedness of times present. Which notwith¬ 
standing they cannot handsomely do, without the borrowed help and 
BSJtlre of times past; condemning the vices of their own times, by the 
expressions of vices in tunes which they commend, which cannot but 
a^ue the community of vice in both. Horace, therefore, Juvenal, and 
Perslus, were no prophets, although their lines did seem to indigitate and 
point at our times."— Sir Thomas Browne: Paeudodoxia Epidemica. 


That opposition to the New Fover Hospital which 
Lydgate had sketched to Dorotlica was, like other 
oppositions, to bo viewed in many different lights. 
He regarded it as a mixture of jealousy and dunder- 
headed prejudice. Mr Bulstrode saw in it not gnly 
medical jealousy but a determination to thwart h^> 
self, prompted mainly by a hatred of that vital re¬ 
ligion of which he had striven to be an effectual lay 
representative—a hatred which certainly found pre¬ 
texts apart from religion such as were only too 
easy to find in the entanglements of human action. 
These might bo called the ministerial views. But 
oppositions have the illimitable range of objections 
at command, which need never stop short at the 
boundary of knowledge, but can draw for ever on 
the vasts of ignptlanoe. What the opposition in 
VOL. TI. R 
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Middlemarch eaid about the New Ho^ital and its 
administration had certainly a groat deal of echq in 
it, for heaven has taken care that everybody shall 
not be an originator; but <tlioro were differences 
which represented every social shade between the 
polished moderation of Dr Minchin an^ the trench¬ 
ant assertion of Mrs ^Dollop, the landlady of the 
Tankard in Slaughter Lane. 

Mrs Dollop became more and more convinced by 
her own asseveration, th.it Doctor Lydgate meant to 
let the people die in the Hospital, if not to poison 
them, for the sake of cutting them up without say¬ 
ing by your leave or with your leave; for it was a 
known “fac” that ho had wanted to cut up Mra 
Ooby, as respectable a woman as any in Parley 
Street, who had money in trust before her marriage 

— a poor tale for a doctor, who if he was good 
for anything should know what w'as the matter 
with you before you died, and not want to pry into 
your inside after you were gone. If that was not 
reason, Mrs Dollop wished to know what was ; but 
th^re was a prevalent feeling in her audience that 
her opinion was a bulwark, and that if it were over¬ 
thrown there would bo no limits to the outting-ap 
of bodies, as had lAsen well seen in Burke and Hare 
with their pitch-plaisters—sueh a hanging business 
as tliat was not wanted in Middlemarch t 

And let it not bo supposed that opinion at the 
Tankard in Slaughter Lane was unim|)ortant to the 
medical profession: that old aiithentio public-house 

— the original Tankard, known by the name of 
Dollop’s—was the resort of a great Benefit Club, 
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which had %ome months before put to the vote 
whether its long-standing medical man, Doctor 
Gambit,’' should not be cashiered in favour of ** this 
Doctor Lydgate,” whoi was capable of performing 
the most astonishing cures, and rescuing people 
altogether ^iven up by other practitioners. But 
the balance had been turned against Lydgate by 
two members, who for some private reasons held 
tjj^at this power of resuscitating persons as good as 
dead was an equivocal recommendation, and might 
interfere with providential favours. In tlie course 
of the year, however, there had been a change in 
the public sentiment, of which the unanimity at 
trollop’s was an index, 

A good deal more than a year ago, before any- 
tliing was known of Lydgate’s skill, t^jo judgments 
on it had naturally been divided, depending on a 
sense of likelihood, situated perhaps in the pit of 
the stomach or in the pineal gland, and differing 
in ‘its verdicts, but not the less valuable as a guide 
in the total deficit of evidence. Patients who^had 
chronic diseases or whose lives had long been wprn 
threadbare, like old Featherstone’s, had be^ at once 
inclined to try him; also, many who did not like 
paying their doctor’s bills, thought agreeably of 
opening an account with a new doctor und sending 
for liim without stint if the children’s temper wanted , 
a dose, occasions when the old practitioners were 
often crusty; and all persons thus inclined to em¬ 
ploy Lydgate held it likely that ho was clover. 
Some considered that he might do more than others 
“ where there was liver; ”—at least there would be 
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no harm in getting a few bottles of from 

him, since if these proved useless it*^\vonld still ^}e 
possible to return to the Purifying Pills, which kept 
you alive if they did not rftnove the yellowness. 
But these were people of minor importance. Good 
Middlei larch families were of course iiot going to 
change their doctor ^yithout reason shown; and 
everybody who had employed Mr Peacock did not 
feel obliged to accept a new man merely in tlk^ 
character of his succesB\)r, objecting that ho was 
“not likely to be equal co Peacock,” 

But Lydgate had not been long in the town 
before there were particulars enough reported of 
him to breed much more specific expectations and 
to intensify differences into partisanship ; some of 
the particulars being of that impressive order of 
which the significance is entirely hidden, like a 
statistical amount without a standard of compaidson, 
but with a note of exclamation at the end. The 
cubic feet of oxygen yearly swallowed by a full- 
groTyn man — what a shudder they might have 
created in some Middlemarch circles I “ Oxygen t 
nobody knows what that may be—is it any wonder 
the cholera has got to Dantzic ? And yet there are 
people who say quarantine is no good ! ” 

One of the facts quickly rumoured was tliat Lyd- 
*gate did not dispense drugs. This was offensive 
both to the physicians whose exclusive distinction 
seemed infnnged on, and to the surgeon-apothecaries 
with whom he ranged himself; and only a little 
while before, they might have counted on having 
the law on their side against a man who without 
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calling himSelf a London-made M.D. dared to ask 
foi pay except as a charge on drugs. But Lydgate 
had not been experienced enough to foresee that his 
new course would be* even more oifensive to the 
laity ; and to Mr Mawmsey, an important grocer 
in the Top* Market, who, tliough not one of his 
patients, questioned hini in^ an affable manner on 
the subject, he was injudicious enough to give a 
IjCLsty popular explanation of his reasons, pointing 
out to Mr Mawmsey that it must lower the character 
of practitioners, and be a constant injury to the 
public, if their only mode of getting paid for their 
work was by their making out long bills for 
draughts, boluses, and mixtures. 

“ It is in that way that hard-working medical men 
may come to be almost as mischievous as quacks,” 
said Lydgate, rather thoughtlessly. “ To get their 
own bread they must overdose the king’s lieges; 
and that's a bad sort of treason, Mr Mawmsey— 
un(termines the constitution in a fatal way.” 

Mr Mawmsey was not only an overseer (it»was 
about a question of outdoor pay that he was having 
an interview with Lydgate), he was also asthmatic 
and had an increasing family: thus, from a medical 
point of view, as well as from his own, he was an 
important man; indeed, an exceptional grocer, whoso 
hair ms arranged in a flame-like pyramid, and whose * 
retail deference was of the cordial, encouraging kind 
—jocosely complimentary, and with a certain con¬ 
siderate abstinence from letting out the full force 
of his mind. It was Mr Mawmsey’s friendly jocose- 
nesB in questioning him which had set the tone 
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of Lydgate's reply. But let the wise be warned 
against too great readiness af explanation: it mul¬ 
tiplies the sources of mistake, lengthening the sum 
for reckoners sure to go wrong. 

Lydgate smiled as he ended his speech, putting 
liis foot into the stirrup, and Mr Mawmsey laughed 
more tlian he would hare done if he had known who 
the king’s lieges were, giving his “Good morning, 
sir, good morning, sir,’* with the air of one who sawv 
everything clearly eiiougli. But in truth his views 
wore porturlx)d. For years he had been paying 
bills with strictly - made items, so that for every 
half-crown and eighteenpence he was certain somp- 
thing measurable had been delivered. Ho liad 
done this with satisfaction, including it among his 
responsibilities as a husband and father, and regard¬ 
ing a longer bill than usual as a dignity worth 
mentioning. Jiloreover, in adilition to the massive 
benefit of the drugs to “self and family,” he had 
enjoyed the pleasure of forming an acute judgment 
as ix) their immediate effects, so as to give an in¬ 
telligent, statement for the guidance of Mj* Gambit '' 
—a practitioner just a little lower in status tlian 
Wrench or Tollcj, and especially esteemed as an 
accoucheur, of whose ability Mr Mawmsey had the 
poorest opinion on all other points, but in doctoring, 
ho was wont to say in an undertone, he placed 
Gambit above any of them. 

Here were deeper reasons than the superficial 
talk of a new man, which appeared still flimsier 
in the drawing-room over the shop, when they were 
recited to Mrs Mawmsey, a woman accustomed to 
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be made mftcli of as a fertile mother,—generally 
uu(lcr attendance md'e or less frequent from Mr 
Gambit, and occasionally having attacks which re¬ 
quired Dr Minchin. , * 

“Docs tliis Mr Lydgate mean to say there is no 
use in taking medicine?'’ said Mrs Mawmsey, who 
\ras slightly given to drawling. “ I should like him 
to tell me how t could bear up at Fair time, if 
I* didn’t take strengthening medicine for a month 
beforehand. Think of what I liave to provide for 
callirtg customers, my dear! ”—hero Mrs Mawmsey 
turned to an intimate female friend who sat by—“ a 
large veal pie—a stuffed fillet—a round of beef— 
ham, tongue, et cetera, et cetera! But what keeps 
me up best is the pink mixture, not the brown. I 
wonder, Mr Mawmsoy, with your experience, you 
coujd have patience to listen. I should have told 
him at once that I knew a little better than that.” 

“ No, no, no,” said Mr Mawmsey; “ T was not 
going to tell him my opinion. Hoar everj^thing 
and judge for yourself is ray motto. But he diiln’t 
know who ho was talking to. I was not to 4)e 
turned on his finger. People often pretend to tell 
mo things, when they might as well say, ‘ Mawm- 
sey, you’i-o a fool.’ But I smile at it: I humour 
everybody’s weak place. If physio had done harm 
to self and family, I should have found it out by 
this time.” 

The next day Mr Gambit was told that Lydgate 
went about saying physic was of no use. 

“Indeed!” said he, lifting his eyebrows with 
cautious surprise. (He was a stout husky man 
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with a large ring on his fourth finger.)' “ How will 
lie cure his patients, then?” • • ^ 

“ That is what I B&yf** returned Mrs Mawmsey, 
who habitually gave weight* to her speech by load¬ 
ing her pronouns. '^Does ?ie suppose that people 
will pry him only to come and sit w^li them and 
go away again?” ^ 

Mrs Mawmsey had had a great deal of sitting 
from Mr Gambit, including very full accounts of 
own habits of body and <^ther affairs; but of course 
he knew there was no innuendo in her remark, since 
his spare time and personal narrative had never 
been charged for. So he replied, humorously— 
“Well, Lydgate is a good-looking young fellow, 
you know." 

“ Not one^that I would employ,” said Mrs Mawm- 
sey. “ Others may do as they please,” 

Hence Mr Gambit could go away from the chief 
grocer’s without fear of rivalry', but not without a 
sense that Lydgate was one of those hypocrites Who 
try^^to discredit others by advertising their own 
hQnesty, and that it might be worth some peoph’t’s * 
while to* show him up. Mr Gambit, however, hafl a 
satisfactory practice, much pervaded by the smells 
of retail trading which suggested the reduction of 
cash payments to a balance. And he did not tliink 
it worth his while to show Lydgate up until he 
knew how. He had not indeed great I'esources 
of education, and had had to work his own way 
against a good deal of professional contempt; but 
he made none the worse accoucheur for calling the 
breathing apparatus “longs.” 
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Other me(Kcal men felt themselves more capable. 
Mr Toller shaued tlio fhighest practice in the town 
and belonged to an old Middlemarch family: there 
were Tollers in the law and everything else above 
the line of retail trade. Unlike our irascible friend 
Wrench, he^iad the easiest way in the world of 
taking things which might be supposed to annoy 
him, being a well-bred, quietly facetious man, who 
kgpt a good house, was very fond of a little sporting 
when he could get it, very friendly with Mr Haw¬ 
ley, and hostile to Mr Bulstrode. It may seem odd 
that with such pleasant habits ho should have been 
given to the lieroio treatment, bleeding and blister¬ 
ing and starving his patients, with a dispassionate 
disregard to his personal example; but the incon¬ 
gruity favoured the opinion of his ability among his 
patients, who commonly observed that Mr Toller 
had lazy manners, but lys treatment was as active 
as you could desire:—^no man, said they, carried 
mo/e seriousness into his profession: ho was a little 
slow in coming, but when he came, he did s^me- 
• thing. He was a great favourite in his own cirqje, 
and whatever ho implied to any one’s disaclvautago 
told doubly from his careless ironical tone. 

Ho naturally got tired of smiling and saying, 
“Ah!” when ho was told that Mr Peacv)ck’8 suc¬ 
cessor did not mean to dispense medicines ; and Mr 
Hackbutt one day mentioning it over the ^vine at a 
dinner-party, Mr Toller said, laughingly, “Dibbitts 
will get rid of his stale drugs, then. I’m fond of 
little Dibbitts—I’m glad he’s in luck.” 

“ I see your meaning, Toller,” said Mr Hackbutt, 
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“and I am entirely of 3 ’’our opinion. ' I sliall take 
an opportunity of expressing myself to that efipct. 
A medical man should be responsible for the quality 
of the drugs consumed by hit) patients. That is the 
rationale of the system of charging which has hith¬ 
erto ol/taincd; and nothing is more o^ensive than 
this ostentation of reform, where there is no real 
amelioration.” 

“Ostentation, Hackbiitt?” said Mr Toller, irosi- 
ically. “ I don’t see th»it. A man can’t very well bo 
ostentatious of what nobody believes in. Tliere’s 
no reform in the matter: the question is, wliether 
the profit on the drugs is paid to the medical man 
by the druggist or by tho patient, and whether 
there shall be extra pay under tho name of attend¬ 
ance.” 

“ Ah, to be sure; one of your damned new ver¬ 
sions of old humbug,” saidyMr Hawley, passing the 
decanter to Mr Wrench. 

Mr Wrench, generally abstemious, often drank 
wiqe rather freely at a party, getting the more 
iivitable in consequence. 

“As to humbug, Hawley,” he said, “that’s a 
word easy to fling about. But what I contend 
against is the way medical men are fouling their 
own neat, and setting up a cry about the country as 
if a general practitioner who dispenses drugs couldn’t 
be a gentleman. 1 throw bach tho imputation with 
scorn. I say, the most ungentlemanly trick a man 
can be guilty of is to come among the members of 
his profession with innovations which are a libel on 
their time-honoured procedure. That is my opinion, 
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and I am reddy to maintain it against any one who 
coiiJ;m(licts me/’ Mr'Wrencli’a voice had become 
exceedingly sharp. 

“I can’t oblige yojf there, Wrench,” said Mr 
Hawley, thrusting his hands into his trouser- 
pockets. • 

“My dear fellow,” said ]^r Toller, striking in 
pacifically, and looking at Mr Wrench, “the phys¬ 
icians have their toes trodden on more than we have. 
If you come to dignity it is a question for Miiichin 
and Sprague.” 

“ Does medical jurisprudence provide nothing 
against these infringements?” said Mr Hackbutt, 
with a disinterested desire to offer his lights. 
“How does the law stand, ch, Hawley?” 

“Nothing to be done there,” said Mr Hawley. 
“T Jooked into it for Sprague. You’d only break 
your nose against a damned judge’s decision.” 

“ Pooh I no need of law,” said Mr Toller. “ So far 
as practice is coueenied the attempt is an absurdity. 
No patient will like it—certainly not Peacock’s, ^ho 
* have been used to depletion. Pass the wine.” • 

Mr Toiler's prediction was partly verified. If Mr 
and Mrs Mawinsey, who had no idea of employing 
Lydgate, were made uneasy by his supposed declaiu- 
tion against drugs, it was inevitable that those who 
called him in should watch a little anxiously to see 
whethei'1i^did>“use all the means he might use” 
in/Hio case. Ev^good Mr Powderell, who in his 
constant charity ofXinterpretation was inclined to 
esteem Lydgate the more for what seemed a con- 
scientious pursuit ofia better plan, had his mind 
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disturbed with doubts during his wife's attack of 
erysipelas, and could not abstain from mentioning 
to Lydgate that Mr Peacock on a similar occasion 
had administered a series tof boluses which were 
not otherwise definable than by their remarkable 
effect in bringing Mrs Fowderell ;round before 
Michaelmas from an illness which had begun in a 
remarkably hot Angusti At last, indeed, in the 
conflict between liis desire not to hurt Lydgate 
and his anxiety that no “means” should be lack¬ 
ing, he induced his wife privately to take Widgeon’s 
Purifying Pills, an esteemed Middlemarch medicine, 
which arrested every disease at the fountain by set¬ 
ting to work at once upon the blood. This co-opera¬ 
tive measure was not to be mentioned to Lydgate, 
and Mr Pov'^derell himself had no certain reliance 
on it, only hoping that it might be attended with 
a blessing. 

But in this doubtful stage of Lydgate’s introduc¬ 
tion ho was helped by what we mortals rashly call 
gopd fortune. I suppose no doctor ever came newly 
tQ. a place without making cures that surprised somc-*^ 
body—cures which may be called fortune’s t(*sti- 
monials, and deserve as much credit- as the written 
or printed kind. Various patients got well while 
Lydgate was attending them, some even of danger¬ 
ous illnesses; and it w'as remarked that the new 
doctor with his new ways hod at least the merit of 
bringing people back from the brink of death. The 
trash talked on such occasions was the more vexa¬ 
tious to Lydgate, because it gave precisely the soil; 
of prestige whicli an incompetent and unscrupulous 
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man would dbsirc, and was sure to be imputed to 
, liinv by the simtnering* dislike of the other medical 
men as an encouragement on his own part of 
ignorant puffing. But* even his proud outspoken¬ 
ness was checked by the discernment that it was as 
useless to fight against the interpretations of ignor¬ 
ance as to whip the fog; and good fortune ” insist¬ 
ed on using those interpretations. 

Airs Larcher having just become charitably con¬ 
cerned about alarming symptoms in her charwoman, 
when Dr Minchin called, asked him to see her then 
and there, and to give her a certificate for the In¬ 
firmary; whereupon after examination he wrote a 
statement of the case as one of tumour, and recom¬ 
mended tlie bearer Nancy Nash as an out-patient. 
Nancy, calling at home on lier way to the Infirmary, 
allowed the staymaker and his wife, in whose attio 
she lodged, to read Dr Minchin’s paper, and by this 
means became a subject of compassionate conversa¬ 
tion in the neighbouring shops of Churchyard Lane 
as being afflicted with a tumour at first declaredsto 
*be as largo and hard as a duck's egg, but Jater m 
the day to be about the size of “ your fist.” Most 
hearers agreed that it would have to be cut out, 
but one had known of oil and another of squitchi- 
neal” as adequate to soften and reduce any lump 
in the body when taken enough of into the inside 
—the oil by gradually “ soopling,” the squitchineal 
by eating away. 

Meanwhile when Nancy presented herself at the 
Infirmary, it happened to be one of Lydgate's days 
tliere. After questioning and examining her, Lyd- 
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gate said to the hoiise-Burgeon in an uifdertone, “ It’s 
not tumour: it’s cramp.” He ordered her a blister 
and some steel mixture, and told her to go homo 
and rest, giving her at the same time a note to Mrs 
Larcher, who, she said, was her best emplojfer, to 
testify that she was in need of good fopd. 

But by-and-by Nan^y, in her attic, became porten¬ 
tously worse, tho supposed tumour having indeed 
given way to the blister, but only wandered ^ to 
another region with angrier pain. Tho staymaker’s 
wife went to fetch Lydgate, and ho continued for a 
fortnight to attend Nancy in her own home, until 
under his treatment she got quite well and went to 
work again. But tlie case continued to bo described 
as one of tumour in Churchyard Lane and other 
streets—nay, by Mrs Larcher also; for when Lyd¬ 
gate’s remarlcablo cure was mentioned to Dr Min- 
ohin, he naturally did not like to say, “ The case 
was not one of tumour, and I was mistaken in 
describing it as such,” but answered, “ Indeed 1 ah! 
1 ^aw it was a surgical case, not of a fatal kind.” 
He liad been inwardly annoyed, however, when he» 
had asked at the Infirmary about the woman he had 
recommended two days before, tn hear froui the 
house-surgeon, a youngster who was not sorry to 
vex Minohin with impunity, exactly what had oc¬ 
curred : he privately pronounced tlmt it was indecent 
in a general practitioner to contradict a physician’s 
diagnosis in that open manner, and afterwards agreed 
with Wrench that Lydgate was disagreeably inatten¬ 
tive to etiquette. Lydgate did not make the affair 
a ground for valuing himself or (very partioulaTly) 
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despising Mihchin, such rectification of misjudg- 
meijjts often happening among men of equal quali¬ 
fications. But report took up this Amazing case of 
tumour, not clearly disiAnguished from cancer, and 
Gonsi^red the more awfiil for being of the wandering 
sort; till mu^h prejudice against Lydgate’s method 
as to drugs was overcome by^je proof of his mar¬ 
vellous skill in tho speedy restoration of Nancy 
Nc^h after she had been rolling and rolling in 
agonies from the presence of a tumour both hard 
and obstinate, but nevertheless compelled to yield. 

How could Lydgate help himself? It is offensive 
to tell a lady when she is expressing her amazement 
at your skill, that she is altogether mistaken and 
rather foolish in her amazement. And to have 
entered into the nature of diseases would only ha^'o 
adde^ to his breaches of medical propriety. Thus 
he had to wince under a promise of success given by 
that ignorant praise which misses every valid quality. 

In* the case of a more conspicuous patient, Mr 
Borthrop Trumbull, Lydgate was conscious of haviiig 
%hown himself something better than an everyday 
doctor, though here too it was an equivocal advan¬ 
tage that he won. Tho eloquent auctioneer was 
seized with pneumonia, and having been a patieiit 
of Mr Peacock’s, sent for Lydgate, whom he liad 
expressed his intention to patronise. Mr Trumbull 
was a robust man, a good subject for tiying tlio 
expectant theory upon—watching the course of an 
interesting disease when left as much as possible 
to itself, so that the stages might be noted for 
future guidance; and from the air with which he 
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described bis sensatioDS Lydg^ate suriflised that he 
would like to be taken into iiis medical man’s 9on> 
iidence, and be represented as a partner in his own 
cure. The auctioneer heatd, without much sur¬ 
prise, that his ^vas a constitution which (ff/ways 
with due watching) might be left to itself, so as 
to offer a beautiful example of a disease witli all its 
phases seen in clear delineation, and that he pro¬ 
bably had the rare strength of mind voluntarily 
to become the test of a rational procedure, and 
tlius make the disorder of his pulmonary functions 
a general benefit to society. 

Mr Tnimbull acquiesced at once, and onterod 
stmiigly into the view that an illness of his was 
no ordinary occasion for medical science. 

“Never fear, sir; you are not speaking to one 
who is altogether ignorant of the vis medicatfir'' 
said he, with his usual superiority of expression, 
made rather pathetic by difficulty of breathing. 
And he went without shrinking through his absti- 
ncrce from drugs, much sustained by application of 
the thepnometer which implied the importance of* 
his temperature, by the sense that he furnished 
objects for the microscope, and by learning many 
new words which seemed suited to the dignity of 
his secretions. For Lydgato was acute enough to 
indulge him with a little technical talk. 

It may bo imagined that Mr Trumbull rose from 
his couch with a disposition to speak of on illness 
in which he had manifested the strength of his 
mind as well as constitution; and he was not back¬ 
ward in awarding credit to the medical man who 
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had discerned the quality of patient he had to deal 
wiiji. The auationeenwaa not an ungenerous man, 
and liked to give others their due, feeling that he 
could afford it. He had^caught the words expectant 
inctS6<^” and rang chimes on this and other learned 
phrases to accompany the assurance that Lydgate 
“ knew a thing or two more than the rest of the 
doctors — was far better versed in the secrets of 
his profession than the majority of his compeers.” 

This had happened before tlie afiair of Fred 
Vincy's illness had given to Mr Wrench’s enmity 
towards Lydgate more definite personal ground. 
The new-comer already threatened to bo a nuisance 

H 

in the shape of rivalry, and was certainly a nuisance 
in the shape of practical criticism or rcficctions on 
his hard-driven elders, who had had something else 
to c|p than to busy themselves with untried notions. 
His pra^-tice had spread in one or two quarters, and 
from the first the report of his high family had led 
to fiis being pretty genemlly inv^fed, so that the 
other medical men had to meet him at dinner ii^the 
best houses ; and having to meet a man whom ypu 
dislike is not observed always to end in a mutual 
attachment. There was hardly ever so much unan¬ 
imity among them as in the opinion that Lydgate 
was an arrogant young fellow, and yet ready for the 
sake of ultimately predominating to show a crawling < 
subservience to Bulstrodo. That Mr Farebrother, 
whose name was a chief flag of the anti-Bulstrode 
party, always defended Lydgate and made a friend 
of him, was referred to Farebrother’s unaccountable 
way of fighting on both sides. 

VOL. II. ■ 
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Here was plenty of preparation for Ihe outbnrst 
of professional disgust at tlie» announcement of 
laws Mr Bulstrode was laying down for the direction 
of the New Hospital, which iireie the more exasper¬ 
ating because there was no present possibility of 
interfering with his will and pleasure, everybody 
except Lord Medlicote^having refused help towards 
the building, on the ground that they preferred 
giving to the Old Infirmary. Mr Bulstrode mat 
all the expenses, and had ceased to be sorry that 
he was purchasing the nght to carry out his notions 
of improvement without hindrance from prejudiced 
coadjutors; but he had had to spend large sums, 
and the building had lingered. Caleb Garth had 
undertaken it, had failed during its progress, and 
before the interior fittings were begun had retired 
from the management of the business; and w)icn 
referring to the Hospital he often said tliat however 
Bulstrode might ring if you tried him, ho liked good 
solid carpentry and masonry, and had a notion both 
of (^ins and chimneys. In fact, the Hospital had 
become an object of intense interest to Bulstrode, 
and he would willingly have continued to spare a 
large yearly sum that ho might rule it dictatonally 
without any BoaVd; but he had another favourite 
object which also required money for its accom¬ 
plishment: he wished to buy some land in the 
neighbourhood of Middlemarch, and therefore he 
wished to get considerable contributions towards 
maintaining the Hospital. Meanwhile he framed 
his plan of management. The Hospital was to be 
reserved for fever in all its forms; Lydgate was 
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to be chief ^nedical superintendent, that he might 
hf^ve free authority to pursue all comparative in¬ 
vestigations which his studies, particularly in Paris, 
had shown him the importance of, the other medical 
visitiSM having a consultative influence, but no 
power to cQiitraveno Lydgate's ultimate decisions; 
and the general management was to be lodged 
exclusively in the hands of five directors associated 
witli Mr Bulstrode, who were to have votes in the 
ratio of their contributions, the Board itself filling 
up any vacancy in its numbers, and no mob of small 
contributors being admitted to a sliare of govern¬ 
ment. 

There was an immediate refusal on the part of 
every medical man in tho town to becomo a visitor 
at the Fever Hospital. - - 

V Very well,” said Lydgate to Mr Bulstrode, “ we 
have a capital house-surgeon and dispenser, a clear¬ 
headed, neat-handed follow; wo'll get Webbe from 
Crabsley, as good a country practitioner as any of 
them, to come over twice a-wcek, and in catjp of 
any exceptional operation, Protlieroe ^vill come from 
Brassing. I must work tlie harder, that’s all, and I 
have given up my post at the Infirmary. The plan 
will flourish in spite of them, and then they’ll bo 
glad to come in. Things can't last as they are: 
there must bo all sorts of reform soon, and then • 
young fellows may bo glad to come and study here.” 
Lydgate was in high spirits. 

I shall not flinch, you may depend upon it, Mr 
Lydgate,” said Mr Bulstrode. '‘While I see you 
carrying out high intentions with vigour, you shall 
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liave my unfailing support. And I h&ve humble 
confidence that the blessing* which "has hither^ 
attended my efforts against the spirit of evil in 
this town will not bo withdi%wn. Suitable direc¬ 
tors to assist me I have no doubt of securing.'^ Mr 
Brooke of Tipton has already given mo this concur¬ 
rence, and a pledge to^contribute yearly: he has 
not specified the sum—probably not a great one. 
But he will be a useful member of the board.” o 

A useful member was perhaps to bo defined as 
one who would originate nothing, and always vote 
with Mr Bulstrode. 

The medical aversion to Lydgate was hardly dis¬ 
guised now. Neither Dr Sprague nor Dr Minchin 
said that he disliked Lydgate’s knowledge, or his 
disposition to*’iuiprovo treatment: what they dis¬ 
liked was his arrogance, which nobody felt to ihe 
altogether deniable. They implied that he was in¬ 
solent, pretentious, and given to that reckless inno¬ 
vation for the sake of noise and show which was 
the essence of the charlatan. 

The wqrd charlatan once thrown on the air could 
•not be let drop. In those days the world wis 
agitated about tho^ wondrous doings ol Mr St Jolm 
Long, “noblemen and gentlemen” attesting his 
extraction of a fluid like mercury from the temples 
‘of a patient. 

Mr Toller remarked one day, smilingly, to Mrs 
Tail, that “ Bulstrode had found a man to suit him 
in Lydgate; a charlatan in religion is sure to like 
other sorts of charlatans.” 

^^Yes, indeed, I can imagine,” said Mrs Taft, 
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keeping thb number of tliirty stitches carefully in 
l|^r mind all ^e while ; there are so many of that 
sort. 1 remember Mr Cheshire, witli his irons, try* 
ing to make people straight when the Almighty had 
mau&itlhem crooked." 

“No, no.J’ said Mr Toller, “ Cheshire was all right 
—all fair and above board. But there’s St John 
Long—tliat’s the kind of fellow we call a charlatan, 
advertising cures in ways nobody knows anything 
about: a fellow who wants to make a noise by pro- 
tending to go deeper than other people. The other 
d^y he was pretending to tap a man’s brain and get 
quicksilver out of it.” 

“Good gracious! what dreadful trifling with 
people’s constitutions I ” said Mrs Tail. 

After this, it came to be held ia^mrious quarters 
tl^t Lydgate played even with respectable consti¬ 
tutions for his own purposes, and how much more 
likely that in his flighty experimenting he should make 
sixes and sevens of hospital patients. Especially it 
was to bo expected, as the landlady of the Tai^kaid 
had said, that he would recklessly cut up their (lead 
bodies. For Lydgate having attended jllrs Goby, 
who died apparently of a heart-disease not very 
clearly expressed in the symptoms, too daringly 
asked leave of her relatives to open the body, and 
thus gave an offence quickly spreading beyond* 
Parley Street, where that lady had long resided on 
an income such as made this association of her body 
with tlie victims of Burke and Hare a flagrant insult 
to her memory. 

Affairs were in this stage when Lydgate opened 
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the subject of the Hospital to Dorothdh. We see 
that he was bearing enmity a&d silly«misconceptjpn 
with much spirit, aware that they were partly created 
by his good share of success. * 

“ They will not drive me away,” he said, 4!s£fking 
confidentially in Mr Farebrother’s study. have 
got a good opportunity here, for the ends I care 
most about; and I am pretty sure to get income 
enough for our wants. By-and-by I shall go on an 
quietly as possible : I have no seductions now aw'ay 
from home and work. And 1 am more and more 
convinced that it will be possible to demonstrate 
the homogeneous origin of all the tissues. Baspail 
and others aro on tlic same track, and I have been 
losing time.” 

“I have ne'power of prophecy there,” said Mr 
Farebrother, who had been puffing at his jvpo 
thoughtfully while Lydgate talked; “but as to 
the hostility in the town, you’ll weatlier it if you 
are prudent.” 

“^ow am I to be prudent?” said Lydgate, “I 
just do what comes before me to do. I can’t help 
people’s ignorance and spite, any more than Vesah'us 
could. It isn’t possible to square one's conduct to 
silly conclusions which nobody can foresee.” 

“ Quite true ; I didn’t mean that. I meant only 
' two things. One is, keep yourself as separable from 
Bulstrode as you can: of course, you can go on 
doing good work o£ your own by his help; but don’t 
get tied. Perhaps it seems like personal feeling in 
me to say so—and there’s a good deal of that, I own 
—but personal feeling is not always in the wrong if 
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you boil it*down to the impressions which make it 
si^nply an opinion.’'« 

Biilstrode is nothing to me,” said Lydgate, care¬ 
lessly, “except on pnlblic grounds. As to getting 
ve^-* 3 ]pBely united to him, I am not fond enough 
of him for t|;iat. But what was the other thing you 
meant ? ” said Lydgate, who was nursing his leg as 
comfortably as possible, and feeling in no great need 
•f advice. 

“Why, this. Take care — experto crede — take 
care not to get hampered about money matters. I 
know, by a word you let fall one day, that you 
don’t like my playing at cards so much for money. 
Vou are right enough there. But tiy and keep 
clear of wanting small sums that you haven’t got. 
I am perhaps talking rather sUfMffduously; but 
a ^man likes to assume superiority over liimself, 
by holding up his bad example and sermonising 
no it.” 

Lydgate took Mr Farebrother’s hints very cordial¬ 
ly, though ho would hardly have borne tliem^rom 
another man. He could not help remembering that 
he had lately made some debts, but {hesc had 
seemed inevitable, and he had no intention now to 
do more than keep house in a simple way. The 
furniture for which he owed would not want renew¬ 
ing ; nor oven the stock of wine for a long while. 

Many thoughts cheered him at that time—and 
justly. A man conscious of enthusiasm for worthy 
aims is sustained under potty hostilities by the 
memoiy of great workers w'ho had to fight their way 
not without wounds, and who hover in his mind as 
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patron saintB, invisibly helping. At*- home, that 
same evening when he had been chatting with 
Farebrother, he had his long legs stretched on the 
sofa, his head thrown back, cand his hands clasped 
behind it according to his fibvourite ruminatwa^atti¬ 
tude, while Bosamond sat at tlie pianc^ and played 
one tune after another, of which her husband only 
knew (like the emotional elephant ho was!) that 
they fell in with his mood as if they had been mcl^ 
dious sea-breezes. 

There was something very fine in Lydgate’s look 
just then, and any one might have been encouraged 
to bet on his achievement. In his dark eyes and 
on his mouth and brow there was that placidity 
which comes from the fulness of contemplative 
thought—thoi.nihid not searching, but beholding, 
and tha'^lanco seeming to be filled with whaf is 
behind it. 

Presently Rosamond left tlie piano and seated 
herself on a chair close to the sofii and opposite ^ler 
liusl^nd’s face. 

i*Is that enough music for you, my lord?” she * 
said, folding her hands before her and putting ov a 
little air of meekness. 

“Yes, dear, if you are tired,” said Lydgate, gen¬ 
tly, turning his eyes and resting them on her, but 
not otherwise moving. Rosamond’s presence at 
that moment was perhaps no more than a spoonful 
brought to the lake, and her woman’s instinct in 
this matter was not dulL 

“ Wliat is absorbing you ? ” she said, leaning for¬ 
ward and bringing her face nearer to his. 
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He move<l liis hands and placed them gently 
befjind her sh< 9 ulders^ 

“ I am thinking of a great fello'W’, who was about 
as old as I am three -hundred years ago, and had 
alread;;E«begun a new era in anatomy.” 

‘‘I can’t iguesB,” said Bosamond, shaking her 
head. used to play at guessing historical 

characters at Mrs Lemon’s, l^ut not anatomists.” 

• “I’ll tell you. His name was Vesalius. And 
the only way ho could get to know anatomy as lie 
did, was by going to snatch bodies at night, from 
gi'aveyards and places of execution.” 

“ Oh! ” said Bosumond, with a look of disgust on 
her pretty face, “ I am very glad you are not 
Vesalius. 1 should have thought he might Bud 
some less horrible way than t.hntJy— 

‘^No, he couldn’t,” said Lydgate, going on too 
earnestly to take much notice of her answer. “ He 
could only get a complete skeleton by snatching 
the*whitened bones of a criminal from the gallows, 
and buiying them, and fetching them away byjjits 
’ secretly, in tlie dead of night.” • 

“ I hope he is not one of your great herSes,” said 
Bosamond, lialf playfully, half anxiously, “else 1 
shall have you getting up in the night to go to St 
Peter’s churchyard. You know how angry you told 
me the people were about Mrs Goby. You have 
enemies enough already.” 

“ So liad Vesalius, Bosy. No wonder the medical 
fogies in Middlemarch are jealous, when some of 
the greatest doctors living were fierce ui^on Vesalius 
because they had believed in Galen, and he showed 
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that Galen was wrong. They called him a liar and 
a poisonous monster. But tiie facta of the hu^au < 
frame were on his side; and so he got the better of 
them,” c 

“And what happened to him afterward#?'^ said 
Eosamond, with somo interest. , 

“ Oh, ho had a good deal of fighting to tho last. 
And they did evasperato him enough at one time 
to make him bum a good deal of his work. Tlien 
lie got shipwrecked just as he was coming from 
Jerusalem to take a great chair at Padua. Ho died 
rather miserably.” 

There was a moment’s pause before Rosamond 
said, “ Do you know, Tertius, I often wish you had 
not been a medical man.” 

“ Nay, lioEjsyidon’t say that,” said Lydgate, draw¬ 
ing her closer to him, “ That is like saying^ you 
wish you had married anotlier man.” 

“ Not at all; you are clover enough for anything: 
you might easily have been something else. 'And 
yo|^r cousins at Quallingham all think that you have 
svnk below them in your choice of a profession.” • 
“The' cousins at Quallingham may go to the 
devil I” said Lydgate, with scorn. “It was like 
their impudence if they said anything of the sort 
to you.” 

“Still,” said Rosamond, “I do not think it is a 
nice profession, dear.” We know that she had 
much quiet perseverance in her opinion. 

“ It is the grandest profession in the world, Rosa¬ 
mond,” said Lydgate, gravely. “And to say that 
you love me without loving the medical man in me. 
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is the Bame* 8 ort of thing as to say that yon like 
ealjng a peach tbut doii’t like its flavour. Don’t say 
that again, dear, it pains me." 

“^ery well, Doctor Grave-face," said Eosy, dim¬ 
pling,' ^ will declare in future that I dote on skele¬ 
tons, and bod 0 r-Bnatchers, and bits of things in phials, 
and quarrels with everybody, ^hat end in your dying 
miserably.” 

•“No. no, not so bad as that," said Lydgate, giv¬ 
ing up remonstrance and petting her resignedly. 
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"Pues nopodemos liaber au' ello quo quercmos, qacramos aquelloque 
podrciiiOB." 

“Since we cannot get wliatwe like, let ue like wliat we can get.’'— 
SpanUh Pivverb. 


While Lydgate, safely married and witk the Hos¬ 
pital under luAtfiommand, h^lt himself sti-uggling for 
Medical Beform against Middlemarcli, Middlemarch 
was becoming more and more conscious of the na¬ 
tional struggle for another kind of Reform. 

By the time that Lord John Bussell’s measure 
wsys being debated in the House of Commons, there 
was a new political animation in Middlemarch, amk 
a new 'definition of parties which might show a 
decided change of balance if a new election r^ame. 
And there we^o some who already predicted this 
event, declai^g that a Beform Bill would never be 
carried by the actual Parliament. This was what 
Will ln>diBlaw dwelt on to Mr Brooke as a reason 
for congratulation that he had not yet tried his 
strength at the hustings. 

Things will grow and ripen as if it were a comet 
year,” said Will. “ The public temper will soon get 
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to a coinetai 7 *hcat, now the question of Beform has 
sot in. There is like!to be another election before 
long, and by that time Middlemarch will have got 
mor^ ideas into its head. What we have to work 
at now ii^the ^Pioneer' and political meetings.” 

Quite right, Ladislaw; we shall make a new 
thing of opinion here,” said ^Mr Brooke. “ Only 
I want to keep myself independent about Beform, 
yAi know: I don’t want to go too far. I want to 
take up Wilbcrforce’s and Eomilly’s line, you know, 
and work at Negro Emancipation, Criminal Law 
—that kind of thing. But of course I should 
support Grey.” 

“ If you go in for the principle of Beform, you 
must be prepared to take what the situation offers,” 
said Will. ‘*If everybody pullGd«^~'hiB own bit 
agawst everybody else, the whole question would 
go to tatters.” 

“ Yes, yea, I agree wdth you—I quite take that 
point of view. I should put it in that light. I 
sliould support Grey, you know. But I don’t w|int 
*to change the balance of tlio constitution^ and •! 
don't think Grey would.” 

“ But tliat is what the country wants,” said Will. 
“ Else there would be no meaning in political unions 
or any other movement that knows what it’s about. 
It wants to have a House of Commons which is not 
weighted with nominees of the landed class, but 
witli representatives of the other interests. And as 
to contending for a reform short of that, it is like 
asking for a bit of an avalanche which has already 
begun to thunder.” 
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That is fine, Ladislaw: that is tlfh way to put 
it. Write that down, now, •Wq must begin to^get 
documents about the feeling of the countiy, as well 
as the machine-breahing and general distress.” 

“ Ah to documents,'' said Will, “ a two-iach card 
will hoh! plenty. A few rows of figures are enough 
to deduce miseiy fro^, and a few more will show 
the rate at which the political determination of tlie 
people is growing.” • 

“Good: draw that our. a little more at length, 
Ladislaw. That is an idea, now: write it out in 
the ‘Pioneer.* Put the figures and deduce the 
misery, you know; and put the other figures and 
deduce—and so on. You have a way of putting 
things. Burke, now:—when I think of Burke, I 
can’t help wisiiiftg somebody had a pocket-borough 
to give you, Ladislaw. You’d never get elected, 
you know. And we shall always want talent in 
the House: reform as we will, we shall always 
want talent. That avalanche and the thuiidcr, 
noy, was really a little like Burke. I want that 
sort of thing—not ideas, you know, but a way of* 
putting tliem.” 

“ Pocket-boroughs would be a fine tiling,” s<iid 
Ladislaw, “ if they were always in the right pocket, 
and thero were always a Burke at hand.” 

Will was not displeased with that oomplimentaxy 
comparison, even from Mr Brooke; for it is a little 
too tiying to human flesh to be conscious of ex¬ 
pressing one’s self better than others and never 
to have it noticed, and in the general dearth of 
admiration for the right thing, even a chance bray 
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of applause firiling exactly in time is rather fortify- 
ing^ Will feltfthat lus literary refinements were 
usually beyond the limits of Middlemarch percep¬ 
tion; nevertheless, he »was beginning thoroughly 
to lixe the work of which when he began he had 
said to himself rather languidly, “Why not?”—and 
he studied the political situation with as ai^dent an 
interest as he had ever given to poetic metres or 
mediaevalism. It is undeniable that but for the 
desire to be where Dorothea was, and perhaps the 
want of knowing what else to do, Will would not 
at this time have been meditating on the needs of 
the English people or- criticising English states¬ 
manship : the would probably have been rambling 
in Italy sketching plans for several dramas, trying 
prose and finding it to^ jejune, ttgdng verse and 
find^g it too artificial,^beginning to copy “bits” 
from old pictures, leaving olF because tliey were 
“no good,” and observing that, after all, self-cul¬ 
ture* was the principal point; while in politics he 
would have been sympathising warmly with lib^y 
*and progress in general. Our sense of duty mu§t 
often wait for some work which shall tSke the 
plaee of dilettanteism and make us feel that the 
quality of our action is not a matter of indifference. 

Ladislaw had now accepted his bit of work, 
though it vras not that indeterminate loftiest thing 
which he had once dreamed of as alone woiihv of 
continuous effort. His nature warmed easily in the 
presence of subjects which were visibly mixed with 
life and action, and the easily stirred rebellion in 
him helped the glow of public spirit. In spite of 
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Mr Casaubon and the banishment froAi Lowick, he 
was rather happy; getting a great deal of fr^sh 
knowledge in a vivid way and for practical pur¬ 
poses, and making the ^ Pioneer ’ celebrated as far 
as Brassing (never mind the smallness of the area; 
the writing was not worse than muclvthat reaches 
the four comers of the earth). 

Mr Brooke was occasionally irritating; but Will’s 
impatience was relieved by the division of his tinte 
between visits to the Grange and retreats to his 
Middlemaroli lodgings, wiiich gave variety to his 
life. 

“ Shift the pegs a little,” he said to himself, ‘‘ and 
Mr Brooke might bo in the Cabinet, wliile I was 
Under-Secretary. That is the common order of 
things: the liUl^ waves make the large ones and 
are of the same pattern. I am better here thap in 
the sort of life Mr Casaubon would have trained me 
for, where the doing would bo all laid down by a 
precedent too rigid for me to react upon. I don’t 
car^ for prestige or high pay.” 

•As Lydgate had said of him, he was a sort of< 
gypsy, father enjoying the sense of belonging to 
no class; he had a feeling of romance in his pooi- 
tion, and a pleasant consciousness of creating a little 
surprise wherever he went. That sort of enjoyment 
had been disturbed when he had felt some new 
distance between himself and Dorothea in their 
accidental meeting at Lydgate’s, and his irritation 
had gone out towards Mr Casaubon, who had de¬ 
clared beforehand that Will would lose caste. “I 
never had any caste,” he would have said, if that 
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prophecy hrfd been uttered to him, and the quick 
blqod would have come and gone like breath in his 
transparent skin. But it is one thing to like de¬ 
fiance, and another thing to like its consequences. 

Meanwhile, the town opinion about the new editor 
of the * Pioneer' was tending to confirm Mr Casau- 
bon^s view. Will’s relationship in that distinguished 
quarter did not, like Lydgate’s high connections, 
Eierve as an advantageous introduction: if it was 
rumoured that young Ladislaw was Mr Casaubon’s 
nephew or cousin, it was also rumoured that “Mr 
Gasaubon would have nothing to do with him.” 

^ “ Brooke lias taken him up,” said Mr Hawley, 

“ because that is what no man in his senses could 
have expected. Gasaubon has devilish good reasons, 
you may be sure, for t^iming th» cold shoulder on 
a ypung fellow whoso bringing-up lie paid for. Just 
like Brooke—one of those fellows who would praise 
a cat to sell a horse.” 

And some oddities of Will’s, more or less poetical, 
appeared to support Mr Keck, the editor of^ the 
' ‘ Tiuinpct,’ in asserting that Tiadislaw, if the truth 
were known, was not only a Polish emissaiy but 
crack-brained, which accounted for the preternatural 
quickness and glibness of his speech when lu^ got on 
to a platform—as he did whenever he had an oppor¬ 
tunity, speaking with a facility which cast reflec- * 
tions on solid Englishmen generally. It was dis¬ 
gusting to Keok to see a strip of a fellow, with light 
curls round his head, get up and speechify by the 
hour against institutions “which had existed when 
he was in his cradle.” And in a leading article of 
ILt T 
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the ' Trumpet/ Keck characterised Ladi^aw^s speech 
at a Beform meeting as “th^ violence of an eiyir- 
gumen—a miserable effort to shroud in the brilh 
iancy of fireworks the daring of irresponsible state¬ 
ments and the poverty of a knowledge wlitch was 
of the cheapest and most recent description.” 

“That was a rattlijjig article yesterday, Keck,” 
said Dr Sprague, witli sarcastic intentions. “But 
what is an eiiergumen ? ” 

“ Oh, a term that came ui» in the French Kevolu- 
tion,” said Keck. 

This dangerous aspect of Ladislaw was strangely 
contrasted with other habits which became matter 

C 

of remark. Ho had a fondness, half artistic, half 
affectionate, for little children — the smaller they 
were on tolcrablj* active log|p, and the funnier their 
clothing, the better Will liked to surprise and plei^se 
them. We know that in Borne he was given to 
ramble about among the poor people, and the taste 
did not quit him in Middlemarch. 

Hf had somehow picked up a troop of droll 
chiidron, little hatlcss boys with their galligaskin'i 
much worn and scant shirting to hang out, little 
girls who tossed their hair out of their eyes to look 
at him, and guardian brothers at the mature age of 
seven. This troop ho had led out on gypsy ex¬ 
cursions to Halsell Wood at nutting-time, and since 
the cold weather had set in he had biken them on 
a clear day to gather sticks for a bonfire in the 
hollow of a hillside, where he drew out a small 
feast of gingerbread for them, and improvised a 
Punch-and-Judy drama with some private home- 
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made pupj^ts. Here was one oddity. Another 
W|is, that in houses ntrhere he got friendly, he was 
given to stretch himself at full length on the rug 
while he talked, and*was apt to be discovered in 
this attitude by occasional callers for whom such 
an irrcgulaaity was likely to confinn the notions of 
his dangerously mixed bloo^ and general laxity. 

But Will’s articles and speeches naturally recom- 
tnended him in families which the new strictness of 
party division had marked olf on the side of Reform. 
Ho was invited to Mr Bulstrode’s; but here ho 
could not lie down on the rug, and Mrs Bulstrode 
felt that his mode of talking about Catholic coun¬ 
tries, as if there were any truce with Antichrist, 
illustrated tho usual tendency to unsoundness in 
intellectual men. J • 

^t Mr Farebrother’s, however, whom the irony of 
events had brought on the same side with Bulstrode 
in the national movement, Will became a favourite 
with the ladies; especially with little Miss Noble, 
whom it was one of his oddities to csc(jrt whtyi he 
met her in the street with her little basket, giving 
her his arm in the eyes of the town, and insisting 
on going with her to pay some call where she dis¬ 
tributed her small filchings from her own share of 
sweet things. 

But the house where he visited oftenest and lay ' 
most on tho rug was Lydgate’s. The two men 
were not at all alike, but they agreed none the 
worse. Lydgate was abrupt but not irritable, tak¬ 
ing little notice of megrims in healthy people ; and 
Ladislaw did not usually throw away his suscepti- 
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bilitiea on those who took no notice of liiem. With 
Hosamond, on the other hand^ he panted and 
wayward — nay, often uncomplimentary, much to 
her inward surprise; nevertheless ho was gradually 
becoming necessary to her entertainment, by liis 
companionship in her music, his varied talk, and 
his freedom from tho^grave preoccupation which, 
with all her husband’s tenderness and indulgence, 
often made his manners unsatisfactory to her, and 
confirmed her dislike of the medical profession. 

Lydgate, inclined to be sarcastic on the super¬ 
stitious fiiith of the people in the efficacy of “ the 
bill,” while nobody cared about the low state of 
pathology, sometimes assailed Will witli trouble¬ 
some questions. One evening in March, Hosa- 
mond in her chen 5 ^-coloured|di‘ess with swansdowii 
trimming about the throat sat at the tco-table; Lyd¬ 
gate, lately come in tired from his outdoor work, 
was seated sideways on an easy-chair by the fire 
with one leg over the elbow, his brow looking a 
littlf troubled as his eyes rambled over the columns 
of ctho ‘ Pioneer,’ while Kosuraond, having noticed 
that he was perturbed, avoided looking at him, and 
inwardly thanked heaven that she herself had not a 
moody disposition. Will Ijadislaw was stretched on 
the rug contemplating the curtain-polo abstractedly, 
and humming very low the notes of “Wlien first 
1 saw thy face; ” while the house spaniel, also 
stretched out with small choice of room, looked 
from between his paws at the usurper of the rug 
with silent but strong objection. 

Bosamond bringing Lydgate his cup of tea, he 
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threw dowil the paper, and said to Will, who had 
sfprted up aqd gono to the table— 

“ It’s no use your puiBng Brooke as a reforming 
landlord, Ladislaw: they, only pick the more lioles 
in his coat in the ‘Trumpet.’ ” 

“ No mal^^er; tliose who read the ‘ Pioneer ’ don’t 
read the ‘ Trumpet,’ ” said Will, swallowing his tea 
and walking about. “Do you suppose the public 
reads with a view to its own conversion? Wo 
should have a witches’ brewing with a vengeance 
tlien—‘Mingle, mingle, mingle, mingle. You tliat 
mingle may ’—and nobody would know which side 
he was going to take.’’ 

“ Farobrother says, ho doesn’t believe Brooke 
would get elected if the opportunity came : the 
very men who profesa to be fo* him would bring 
another member out orthe bag at the right moment.” 

“There’s no harm in trying. It's good to have 
resident members.” 

Why ? ” said Lydgate, who was much given to 
use that inconvenient word in a curt tone). ^ 

“ They represent the local stupidity better,” gaid 
Will, laughing, and shaking his curls; ‘^and they 
are kept on their best behaviour in the neighbour¬ 
hood. Brooke is not a bad fellow, but he has done 
some good things on his estate that he never would 
have done but lor this Parliamentary bite.” 

“ He’s not fitted to be a public man,” said Lydgate, 
with contemptuous decision. “ Ho would disappoint 
everybody who counted on him: I can see that at 
the Hospital Only, there Bulstrode holds the reins 
and drives him.” 
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“That depends on how you fix your*'standard of 
public men,” said Will. “H^’s gocyl enough ^r 
the occasion: when the people have made up their 
mind as they are making k up now, they don't 
want a man—they only want a vote.” » 

“That is the way with you political writers, 
Ladislaw — crying up a measure as if it were a 
universal cure, and crying up men who are a part 
of the very disease tJiat wants cming.” « 

“Why not? Men may help to cure themselves 
off the face of the land without knowing it,” said 
Will, who could find reasons impromptu, when ho 
had not thought of a question beforehand. 

“That is no excuse for encouraging the super¬ 
stitious exaggeration of hopes about this particular 
measure, helping tl^e cry tot swallow it whole and 
to send up voting popinjays who are good for 
nothing but to carry it. You go against rottenness, 
and there is nothing more thoroughly rotten than 
making people believe that society can be cu^ed 
by a political hocus-pocus.” 

“ i'hat’s very fine, my dear follow. But your 
cure must begin somewhere, and put it tliat a thou¬ 
sand things which debase a population can never 
be reformed without this particular reform to begin 
with. Look what Stanley said the other day—that 
. the House had been tinkering long enough at small 
questions of bribery, inquiring whether this or that 
voter has had a guinea W'hen everybody knows that 
the seats have been sold wholesale. Wait for wis¬ 


dom and conscience in public agents—fiddlestick 1 
The only conscience we can trust to is the massive 
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Benso of wr^ng in a class, and the best wisdom that 
will work is the wiscfpm of balancing claims. That’s 
nfy teyt—which side is injured ? I support the man 
who supports their clajms; not the virtuous upholder 
of*the wrong.” 

That general talk about a particular case is mere 
question-begging, Ladislaw. When I say, I go in 
for the dose that cures, it doesn’t follow that I go 
jn for opium in a given case of gout.” 

“I am not begging the question we are upon 
— whether we are to try for nothing till we find 
immaculate men to work with. Should you go on 
that plan? If there w'ere one man who would 
barry you a medical reform and anotlier who would 
op]i)ose it, should you inquire which had the better 
motives or even the better braing?” 

“ Oh, of course,” Jshid Lydgate, seeing himself 
checkmated by a move wliich he had often used 
himself, “if one did not work with such men as 
are at hand, things must come to a dead-lock. 
Suppose the worst opinion in the town about Bul- 
strode were a true one, that would not make A Jess 
true that he has the sense and the resoliAion to do 
what I think ought to bo done in the matters I 
know and care most about j but that is the only 
ground on which 1 go with him,” Lydgate added 
rather proudly, bearing in mind Mr Farebrother’s. 
remarks. “ He is nothing to me otherwise; I would 
not cry him up on any personal ground—would 
keep clear of that.” 

“Do you mean that I cry up Brooke on any 
personal ground ? ” said Will Ladislaw, nettled, and 
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turning sharp round. For the first time he felt 
offended with Lydgate; not the lesi^ so, perhaps, 
because he would hare declined any close inquiry 
into the growth of his relatioi^to Mr Brooke. 

“Not at all,” said Lydgate, “I was simply ex¬ 
plaining my own action. I meant that^a man may 
work for a special end with others whoso motives 
and general course are equivocal, if he is quite sure 
of his personal independence, and that he is not 
working for his private interest—either place or 
money.” 

“ Then, why don’t you extend your liberality to 
others?” said Will, still nettled. “My personal 
independence is as impoi'tant to me as yours is td 
you. You have no more reason to imagine that 
I have personal espectations from Brooke, than I 
have to imagine that you havb personal expectations 
from Bulsti'ode. Motives are points of honour, I 
suppose—nobody can prove them. But as to money 
and place in the world,” Will ended, tossing b4ck 
his head, “ I think it is pretty clear that I am not 
determined by considerations of that sort.” 

“ You 4uite mistake me, Ladislaw,” said Lydgato. 
surprised. He had ^been preoccupied with his own 
vindication, and hod been blind to what Ladislaw 
might infer on his*own account. “I beg your pardon 
. for unintentionally annoying you. In fact, I should 
rather attribute to you a romantic disregard of your 
own worldly interests. On the political question, 
I referred simply to intellectual bias.” 

“How very unpleasant you both are this even¬ 
ing ! ” said Bosamond. “ I cannot conceive why 
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money should have been referred to. Politics and 
nx^dicinc are«sufficiently disagreeable to qiiaiTel 
upon. You can both of you go on quarrelling with 
all^the world and wiih each other on those two 
topics.” , 

Bosanion^ looked mildly neutral as she said tliis, 
rising to ring the bell, and then crossing to her 
work-table. 

• “ Poor Eosy! ” said Lydgate, putting out his hand 
to lier as she was passing him. ‘'Disputation is 
not amusing to cherubs. Have some music. Ask 
Ladislaw to sing with you.” 

When Will was gone Rosamond said to her liiis- 
l^and, “What put you out of temper this evening, 
Tertius ? ” 

“ Mo ? It was Ladislaw who yas out of temper. 
H.jis like a bit of tinder.” 

“ But 1 mean, before that. Something had vexed 
you before you came in, you looked cross. And 
that made you begin to dispute with Mr Ladislaw. 
You hurt m(i very much when you look so, Terjius.” 

“Do I? Then I am a brnte,” said Lydgate, 
caressing her penitently. * 

“ Wliat vexed you ? ” 

“ Oh, outdoor things—^business.” 

It was really a letter insisting on the payment of 
a bill for furniture. But Rosamond was expecting ■ 
to have a baby, and Lydgate wished to save her 
from any perturbation. 
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Was never true lov loved in vain, 

For truest love is highest gain. 

No art can make It: it must siiring 
Where elements ore fostering. 

So in heaven’s spot and hour 
Springs the little native flower, 

Downward root and upward eye^ 

Shapen by tlie earth and sky. 

•I 

It happened to be on a Saturday evening that Will 
Ladislaw had that little discussion with Lydgate. 
Its effect when he went to his own rooms was to 
make him sit up lialf the night, thinking over agftin, 
under a now irritation, all that he had before thought 
of jus having settled in Middlemarch and harnessed 
himself iVith Mr Brooke. Hesitations before he had 
taken the step had since turned into tsusceptibibty 
to every hint that iie would have been wiser not to 
take it; and hence came his heat towards Lydgate 
, —a heat which still kept him restless. Was ho not 
making a fool of himself?—and at a time when he 
was more than ever conscious of being something 
better than a fool ? And for what end ? 

Well, for no definite end. True, he had dreamy 
visions of possibilities: there is no human being 
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who having-iboth pasBions and thoughts does not 
thmk in conseguence fit his passions—does not find 
images rising in his mind which soothe the passion 
with hope or sting it /vith dread. But this, which 
happens ,to us all, happens to somo with a wide 
difference; {y;id Will was not one of those whose wit 
“keeps the roadway:" he had his bypaths where 
there were little joys of his*own choosing, such as 
gentlemen cantering on the liighroad might have 
thought rather idiotic. The way in wliich he made 
a sort of happiness for himself out of liis feeling for 
Dorothea w'as an exam23le of this. It may seem 
strange, but it is the fact, that the ordinary vulgar 
vision of which Mr Casaubon suspected him — 
namely, that Dorothea might become a widow, and 
that the interest ho had established in her mind 
might turn into acceptance of him as a husband— 
had no tempting, arresting power over him ; ho did 
not live in the scenery of such an event, and follow 
it chit, as we all do with that imagined “ otherwise " 
which is our practical heaven. It was not only^that 
he was unwilling to entertain thoughts which cogild 
be accused of baseness, and was already dneasy in 
the sense that he had to justify himself from the 
charge of ingratitude—the latent consciousness of 
many other barriers between himself and Dorothea 
besides the existence of her husband, had helped to • 
turn away his imagination from speculating on what 
might befall Mr Casaubon. And there were yet 
other reasons. Will, wo know, could not bear the 
thought of any flaw appearing in his crystal: be 
was at once exasperated and delighted by the calm 
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freedom with which Dorothea looked at him and 
spoke to him, and there was somethin so exquisite 
in thinking of her just as she was, that he could not 
long for a change which mus^ somehow change her. 
Do wo not shun the street version of a fine.melody ? 
—or shrink from the news that the rarjty—some bit 
of chiselling or engraving perhaps—which we have 
dwelt on even with exultation in the trouble it has 
cost us to snatch glimpses of it, is really not ati 
uncommon thing, and may be obtained as an every¬ 
day posBession ? Our g-jod depends on the quality 
and breadth of our emotion; and to Will, a creature 
who cared little for wliat are called the solid tilings 
of life and greatly for its subtler influences, to have 
within him such a feeling as ho had towards Doro¬ 
thea, was like tlia iiilieritunce of a fortune. What 
others might have called tli£ futility of his passion, 
made an additional delight for his imagination: he 
was conscious of a generous movement, and of verify¬ 
ing in his own experience that higher love-pofitry 
whi^h had charmed his fancy. Dorothea, he said 
to rhirnsolf, was for ever enthroned in his soul: no • 
other woman could sit higher than her footstool; 
and if he could have written our in immoital 
syllables the effl&ct she wrought within him, he 
might have boasted after the example of old Dray¬ 
ton, that— 

** Queens hereafter might be glad to live 
Upon the alma of her superfluous praise.” 

But this result was questionable. And what else 
could he do for Dorothea ? What was his devotion 
worth to her? It was impossible to teU. He would 
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not go out o#her reach. He saw no creature among 
he{ friends to yhom he could believe that she spoke 
with the same simple confidence as to him. She 
lia j once said that she ivould like him to stay; and 
stay he \wuld, whatever fire-breathing dragons might 
hiss around her. 

This had always been the conclusion of Will’s 
hesitations. But he was not without contradictori- 
iless and rebellion even towards his own resolve. 
Ho had often got irritated, as ho was on this parti¬ 
cular night, by some outside demonstration that his 
public exertions with Mr Brooke os a chief could 
not seem as heroic as he would like them to be, and 
this was always associated with the other ground 
of irritation—that notwithstanding his sacrifice of 
dignity for Dorothea’s sake, he«could hardly ever 
se^ her. Whereupon, hot being able to contradict 
these unpleasant facts, lie contradicted his own 
strongest bias and said, I am a fool.” 

fTevertlieless, since the inward debate necessarily 
turned on Dorothea, he ended, as he had dou(^ be¬ 
fore, only by getting a livelier sense of what ber 
presence would bo to him; and suddenly jrcflecting 
that the morrow would bo Sunday, he determined 
to go to Lowick Church and sec her. Ho slept 
upon that idea, but when he was dressing in tlio 
rational morning light. Objection said— 

“ That will be a virtual defiance of Mr Casaubon’s 
prohibition to visit Lowick, and Dorothea will be 
displeased.” 

“Nonsense!” argued Inclination, “it would be 
too monstrous for him to hinder me from going out 
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to a pretty country church ou a sprfng morning. 
And Dorothea will be glad.”« « ^ 

“ It will be clear to Mr Casaubon that you have 
come either to annoy him or to see Dorothea.” , 

“ It is not true that I go to annoy him,-and why 
shouh^ 1 not go to see Dorothea? If he to have 
everything to himself^and be always comfortable? 
Let him smart a little, as other people are obliged 
to do. I liave always liked the quaintness of thb 
church and congregation; besides, I know the 
Tuckers: 1 shall go iriio their pew.” 

Having silenced Objection by force of unreason, 
Will walked to Lowick as if he had been on the way 
to Paradise, crossing Halsell Common and skirting 
the wood, where the sunlight fell broadly under the 
budding boughs, bdnging out the beauties of moss 
and lichen, and frcsli green growths piercing f^lie 
brown. Everything seemed to know that it was 
Sunday, and to approve of his going to Ijowick 
Church. Will easily felt happy when nothing crossed 
his jhumour, and by this time the thought of vexing 
Me Casaubon had become rather amusing to him, ' 
making liis face break into its merry smile, pleasant 
to see as the breaking of sunshine the water— 
though the occasion was not exemplary. But most 
of us are apt to settle within ourselves that the man 
who blocks our way is odious, and not to mind 
causing him a little of the disgust which his per< 
sonality excites in ourselves. Will went along with 
a small book under his arm and a hand in each side- 
pocket, never reading, but chanting a little, as he 
made scenes of what would happen in church and 
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coming ont.* He was experimenting in tunes to 
811 ^; some wopls of Lis own, sometimes trying a 
ready-made melody, sometimes improvising. The 
words wore not exactly a hymn, but they certainly 
fitted liis,Sunday experience:— 

(f me, 0 me, ivhat frugal cheer 
My love doth feed i^on! 

A touch, a ray, that is not here, 

A shadow that is gone: 

A dream of breath that might be near. 

An inly-echoed tone, 

The thought that one may think roe dear. 

The place where one was known, 

The tremor of a banished fear. 

An ill that was not done— 

0 me, 0 mo, what fnigal cheer 
My love doth feed upon! 

Sometimes, when he •took off his hat, shaking his 
head backward, and showing his delicate throat as 
he sang, he looked like an incarnation of the spring 
whOse spirit filled the air—a bright creature, abun¬ 
dant in uncertain promises. ^ 

» The bells were still ringing when he got *to 
Lowick, and he went into the curate’s pew before 
any one else arrived there. But he was still left 
alone in it when the congregation had assembled. 
The curate’s pew was opposite the rector’s at the 
entrance of tJie small chancel, and Will had time 
to fear that Dorothea might not come while he 
looked round at the group of rural faces which 
made the congregation from year to year within 
the white-washed walls and dark old pews, hardly 
with more change than we see in the boughs of a 
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tree which breaks here and there withiage, but yet 
has young shoots. Mr Bigg'^ frog>^e was some¬ 
thing alien and unaccountable, but notwithstanding 
this shock to tlie order of lyings, tliere were still 
the Waules and the rural stock of the Ppwdorells 
in tlip^’r pews side by side; brother Ss^uel’s cheek 
had the same purple round as ever, and the three 
generations of decent cottagers came as of old with 
a sense of duty to their betters generally — the 
smaller children regarding Mr Casaubon, who wore 
the black gown and mounted to the highest box, 
as probably the chief of all betters, and the one 
most awful if offended. Even in 1831 Lowick was 
at x>6ace, not more agitated by Beform than by tHe 
solemn tenor of the Sunday sermon. The congre¬ 
gation had been vsed to seeing Will at church in 
former days, and no one tbok much note of him 
except the quire, who expected him to make a 
figure in tlie singing. 

Dorothea did at last a^ipear on this quaint bdick- 
gropnd, walking uj) the short aisle in her white 
bq^-ver bonnet and grey cloak—the same she had * 
worn in* the Vatican. Her face being, from her 
entrance, towards the chancel, even lier short-siguted 
eyes soon discerned Will, but there was no outward 
show of her feeling except a slight paleness and a 
grave bow as she passed him. To his own surprise 
Will felt suddenly uncomfortable, and dared not 
look at her after they had bowed to each other. 
Two minutes later, when Mr Casaubon came out 
of the vestry, and, entering the pew, seated himself 
in face of Dorothea, Will felt his paralysis more 
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complete, fie could look nowhere except at tlie 
quire in the Jittle gallery over the vestry-door: 
Dorothea was perhaps pained, and ho had made a 
wretched blunder. 11# was no longer amusing to 
A’ex Mr C^asaubon, who had the advantage probably 
of watching J;iim and seeing that he dared not turn 
his head. Why had ho not imagined this before- 
liand? — but he could not expect that he should 
ait in that square pew alone, unrelieved by any 
Tuckers, who had apparently departed from Lowick 
altogether, for a new clergyman was in the desk. 
Still he called himself stupid now for not foreseeing 
that it would be impossible for him to look towards 
J^orothca—nay, that she might feel his coming an 
impertinence. There was no delivering liimself from 
his cage, however; and Will found his places and 
looked at his book al^ if he had been a school¬ 
mistress, feeling that the morning service had never 
been so immeasurably long before, that he was 
utterly ridiculous, out of temper, and miserable. 
This was what a man got by Avorshipping the ^ight 
of a woman I The clerk observed with surprise 
that Mr Ladislaw did not join in the * tune of 
Hanover, and reflected that ho might have a cold. 

Mr Casaubon did not preach that morning, and 
there was no change in Will’s situation until the 
blessing had been pronounced and eveiy <jno rose. * 
It was the fashion at Lowick for “ the betters ” to 
go out first. With a sudden determination to break 
the spell that was upon him. Will looked straight 
at Mr Casaubon. But that gentleman’s eyes were 
on the button of the pew-door, which he opened, 
VOL. II. U 
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allowing Dorothea to pass, and following her im¬ 
mediately without raising his eyelids.. Will’s glance 
liad caught Dorothea’s as sho turned out of the 
pew, and again she bowed, bvt this time with a look 
of agitation, as if she were repressing tears. Will 
walked out after them, but they went on towards 
the little gate leading out of the churchyard into 
the shrubbery, never looking round. 

It was impossible for him to follow them, and he 
could only walk back sadly at mid-day along the 
same road which he had trodden hopefully in the 
morning. The lights were all changed for him both 
witliout and within. 
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SuToly tlie golden houra ore turning grey 
And dance no more, aud vainly strive to run: 

I see their white locks streaming m the wind— 
Each ihce is haggard as it looks at mo, 

3Iow turning in the constant clasping round 
Stonn-drlrcu, 


Dorothea’s distress wlion she* was leaving the 
church came chiefly Eom the perception that Mr 
Oasaubou was determined not to speak to his cousin, 
and that Will’s presence at church had served to 
ma'l'k more strongly the alienation between tliem. 
Will’s coming seemed to her quite excusable,^ay, 
she thought it an amiable movement in liim toweuxls 
a reconciliation which she herself had iTecn con¬ 
stantly wishing for. He had probably imagined, 
as she had, that if Mr Casaubon and he could meet 
easily, they would shake hands and friendly inter¬ 
course might return. But now Dorotliea felt quite 
robbed of that hope. 'Will was banishcil further 
than ever, for Mr Casaubon must have been newly 
embittered by this thrusting upon him of a presence 
which he refused to recognise. 

He hod not been very well that morning, suffer- 
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ing from some difficulty in breathing, and had not 
preached in conHequence; shi^ was not surprised, 
therefore, that he was nearly silent at luncheon, 
still less that ho made no allujRion to Will Lodislaw. 
For her own part she felt that she could neyor again 
introduce that subject. They usually, spent apart 
the hours between luncheon and dinner on a Sunday; 
Mr Casaubon in the library dozing chiefly, and Doro¬ 
thea in her boudoir, where she was wont to occupy 
herself with some of her favourite books. There 
Avas a little heap of them on the table in the bow- 
window—of various sorts, from Herodotus, wliich 
she was learning to read with Mr Casaubon, to her 
old companion Pascal, and Keble’s * Christian Year.*' 
But to-day she opened one after another, and could 
read none of them.« Everything seemed dreary; the 
portents before the birth of Cyrus—Jewish anti(jui- 
tios—oh dear!—devout epigrams—the sacred chime 
of favourite hymns—all alike were as flat as tunes 
beaten on Avood: even the spring flowers and the 
gras^ had a dull shiver in them under tho afternoon 
clqpids that hid the sun fitfully ; cu'en the sustaining 
thought^ which had become habits seemed to have 
in tliem the Aveariness of long fiitui .3 days in Avhidi 
she AA'ould still live with them for Jior solo compan¬ 
ions. It Avas another or rather a fuller sort of com¬ 
panionship that poor Dorothea was hungering for, 
and the hunger had grown from the peq)etual effort 
demanded by her married life. She was always try¬ 
ing to be what her husband Avished, and never able 
to repose on his delight in what she was. The thing 
that she liked, that she spontaneously cared to have, 
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Beemcd to 1^1 always excluded from lier life; for if it 
w|is only granted aii^not shared by her husband it 
might as well have been denied. About Will Ladis- 
la*v there had been a ^lifferenco between them from 
the first; and it had ended, since Mr (!!aRaubou liad 
80 severely repulsed Dorothea’s strong feeling about 
his claims on the family property, by her being con¬ 
vinced that she was in the right and her husband in 
^he wrong, but that she wjis helpless. This after¬ 
noon the helplessness was more wrctcluMlly benumb¬ 
ing than ever: she longed for objects who could be 
dear to her, and to whom she could be dear. She 
Ipiiged for work which would bo directly beneficent 
like the sunshine and tlio rain, and now it appeared 
that she was to live more and iiio)‘e in a virtual 
tomb, where there was the apparatus of a ghastly 
laVoiir producing what would never see the light 
To-day she had stood at the dor)r of the tomb and 
seen Will Ladislaw receding into the distant world 
of wann activity and fellowship—turning his face 
towards lic'r as ho wont. , 

Books were of no use. Thinking was of no wso. 
It was Sunday, and she could not have the cantago 
to go to Celia, who had lately liad a baby. There 
was no refuge now from spiritual emptiness and dis¬ 
content, and Dorothea had to bear her bad mood, as 
she would have borne a headache. 

After dinner, at the hour when she usually begai 
to read aloud, Mr Casauboii proposed that they 
should go into the library, where, he said, ho had 
ordered a fire and lights. He seemed to have re¬ 
vived, and to be thinking intently. 
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In the libraiy Dorothea observed that ho had 
newly arranged a row of his nDte-boolrs on a tab|e, 
and now he took up and put into her hand a well- 
known volume, which was a table of contents to 9 II 
the others. * 

“ You will oblige me, my dear,” he said, seating 
himself, “if instead of^other reading this evening, 
you will go through tliis aloud, pencil in hand, and 
at each point where I say * mark,’ will make a cros^ 
with your pencil. This is the first step in a sifting 
process which I have long had in view, and as we 
go on 1 shall be able to indicate to you certain 
principles of selection whereby you will, I trustj, 
have an intelligent participation in my purpose.” 

This proposal was only one more sign added to 
many since his moAiorablo interview with Lydgate, 
that Mr Oasaubon’s original inluctance to let Doro¬ 
thea work with him had given place to the contrary 
disposition, namely, to demand much interest and 
labour from her. 

Af^er she had read and marked for two hours, he 
said, “ We will take tlie volume up-stairs—and the 
pencil, if you please—and in case of reading in ‘‘lie 
night, we can pursue this task. It is not wearisome 
to you, I trust, Dorothea?” 

“ I prefer always reading what you like best to 
' hear,” said Dorothea, who told the simple truth; for 
what she dreaded was to exert herself in reading or 
anything else which left him as joyless as ever. 

It was a proof of the force witli which certain 
characteristics in Dorothea impressed those around 
her, that her husband, with all his jealousy and sus- 
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picion, had^gathered implicit trust in the integrity 
of her promiB§B, and her power of devoting herself to 
her idea of the right and best. Of late ho had begun 
to feel that these qualities were a peculiar posses¬ 
sion for Jiimself, and he wanted to engross them. 

The readjpg in the night did come. Dorothea in 
her young weariness had slept soon and fast: she 
was awakened by a sense of*light, which seemed to 
dier at first like a sudden vision of sunset after she 
hud climbed a steep hill: she opened her eyes and 
saw her husband wrapped in his warm gown seating 
himself in the arm-chair near the fire-place where 
tlie embers wore still glowing. He had lit two 
Sidles, expecting that Dorothea would awake, but 
not liking to rouse her by more direct means. 

Are you ill, Edw'urd ? ” shtf said, rising imme¬ 
diately. • 

1 felt some uneasiness in a reclining posture. I 
will sit here for a time.” She threw wood on the 
fii^, wrapped herself up, and said, “ You would like 
me to read to you ? ” ^ 

“ You would oblige me greatly by doing, so, 
Dorothea,” said Mr Oasaubon, with a shfide more 
meekness than usual in his polite manner. 1 am 
wakeful: my mind is remaikably lucid.” 

“ I fear that the excitement may bo too great for 
you,” said Dorothea, remembering Lydgate’s cau¬ 
tions. 

^^No, I am not conscious of undue excitement. 
Thought is easy.” Dorothea dared not insist, and 
she read for an hour or more on the same plan as 
she had done in tlie evening, but getting over the 
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pages with more quickness. Mr CasaKbon’s mind 
was more alert, and he seemqd to anticipate what 
was coming after a very slight verbal indication, 
saying,That will do—inarlf that”—or “Pass on 
to the next head—I omit the second excursus on 
Crete.” Dorothea was amazed to think^of the bird¬ 
like speed with which his mind was surveying the 
ground where it had Seen creeping for years. At 
last ho said— < 

“Close the book now, my dear. We will resume 
our work to-morrow. I have deferred it too long, 
and would gladly see it completed. But you ob¬ 
serve that the principle on which my selection is 
made, is to give ade(][uato, and not disproportionate 
illustration to each of the theses enumerated in my 
introduction, as at present sketched. You have per¬ 
ceived that distinctly, Dorothea?” 

“Yes,” said Dorothea, rather tremulously, siic 
felt sick at heart. 

“ And now I think that I can take some reposfe,” 
said Mr Casaubon. He lay down again and begged 
lier.to put out the lights. When she had hiin down 
too, and there was a darkness only broken by a chill 
glow on the heartlij he said— 

“ Before I sleep, I have a request to make, Dorothea.” 

“ What is it ? ” said Dorothea, with dread in her 
•mind. 

“It is that you will let me know, deliberately, 
whether, in case of my death, you will carry out 
my wishes : whether you will avoid doing what I 
should deprecate, and apply yourself to do what I 
should desire.” 
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Dorothea •was not taken by surprise: many inci¬ 
dents had beep leading her to the conjecture of some 
intention on her husband's part which might make a 
yoke for her. Slie did not answer immediately. 

“ You jefuso ? ” said Mr Casaubon, with more edge 
in his tone. » 

“No^ I do not yet refuse,” said Dorothea, in a 
clear voice, the need of freedom assorting itself 
Vithin her; “but it is too solemn—-I think it is 
not right—^to make a promise when I am ignorant 
what it will bind mo too. Wliatevor affection 
prompted I would do without promising.” 

^ “ But you would use your own judgment: I ask 
you to obey mine; you refuse." 

“ No, dear, no I ” said Dorothea, boseecliingly, 
crushed by opposing fears. “ But may I wait and 
relJect a little while? * I desire with my whole soul 
to do what will comfoii; you ; but I cannot give any 
pledge suddenly—still less a pledge to do I know 
not w’hat.” 

“You cannot then confide in the nature of my 
wishes ? ” » 

“ Grant me till to-morrow,” said Dorothea, heseech- 
ingly. 

“ Till to-morrow then,” said Mr Casauhon. 

Soon she could hear that ho was sleeping, but 
tliere was no more sleep for her. While she eon-’ 
strained herself to lie still lest she should disturb 
him, her mind was carrying on a conflict in which 
imagination ranged its forces first on one side and 
then on tlie other. She had no presentiment tJiat 
the power which her husband wished to establish 
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over her future action had relation to ahything else 
than his work But it was clear enough to her tl^t 
he would expect her to devote herself to sifting 
those mixed heaps of material, which were to ];»> 
the doubtful illustration of principles still more 
doubtfuL The poor child had become altogether 
unbelieving as to the ^trustworthiness of that Key 
which had made the ambition and the labour of her 
husband’s life. It was not wonderful that, in spitd 
of her small instruction, i'.er judgment in this matter 
was truer than his: for she looked with unbiassed 
comparison and healthy sense at probabilities on 
which he liad risked all his egoism. And now sh^ 
pictured to herself the days, and months, and years 
which she must spend in sorting what might be 
called shattered mummies, and fragments of a 
tradition which was itself a^ mosaic wrought fr^^m 
crushed rains—sorting them as food for a theory 
which was already withered in the bulh like an 
elfin child. Doubtless a vigorous error vigorously 
pursued has kept the embryos of truth a-breathing: 
the« quest of gold being at tlie same time a question¬ 
ing of substances, the body of chemistry is ] re¬ 
pared for its soul, and Lavoisier is born. But Mr 
Casaubon’s theory of the elements wliich made 
seed of all tradition was not likely to bruise itself 
'unawares against discoveries : it floated among 
flexible conjectures no more solid than those ety¬ 
mologies which seemed strong because of likeness 
in sound until it was shown that likeness in sound 
made them impossible: it was a method of inter¬ 
pretation which was not tested by tlie necessity of 
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forming an^hing which liad sliarper collisionB than 
a^ elaborate potion of Gog and Magog: it was as 
free from interruption as a plan for threading the 
r.<.siprB together. And D'orothea had so often had to 
check bar weariness and impatience over this ques¬ 
tionable riddle-guessing, as it revealed itself to her 
instead of the fellowship in ^liigh knowledge which 
was to make life worthier I She could understand 
Veil enough now why her husband had come to 
cling to her, as possibly the only hope left that 
his labours would ever take a shape in w'hich they 
could be given to the world. At first it had seemed 
that he wished to keep even her aloof from any 
close knowledge of what ho was doing; but grad¬ 
ually the terrible stringency of human need—the 

prospect of a too speedy death*- 

^nd here Dorothea's pity turned from her own 
future to her husband’s past—nay, to his present 
hard struggle with a lot which had grown out of 
that past: the lonely labour, the ambition breathing 
hardly under the pressure of self-distrust; tho^goal 
receding, and the heavier limbs; and now at last 
the sword visibly trembling above him I And had 
she not wished to marry him that she might help 
him in his life’s labour?—But she had thought the 
work was to be something greater, which she could 
serve in devoutly for its own sake. Was it right, * 
even to soothe his grief—would it be possible, even 
if she promised—to work as in a treadmill fruitlessly? 
And yet, could she deny him? Could she say, 

I refuse to content this pining hunger ? ” It 
would be refusing to do for him dead, what she was 
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almost sure to do for liim living. If%e lived as 
Lydgate had said he might, foi»fifteen years or mo^, 
her life would certainly be spent in helping him and 
obeying him. • , 

Still, there was a deep difference between that 
devotion to the living and that indelinito promise of 
devotion to the dead.^ While he lived, ho could 
claim nothing that she would not still be free to 
remonstrate against, and even to refuse. But—thd 
thought passed through iter mind more than once, 
though she could not believe in it—might he not 
moan to demand something more from her than she 
had been able to imagine, since he wanted her 
pledge to carry out his wishes without telling her 
exactly what they were ? No ; his heart was bound 
up in his work on>/: that was the end for which 
his failing life was to be eked out by hers. ^ 
And now, if she were to say, “ No! if you die, I 
will put no finger to your work ”—it seemed as if 
she would be crushing that bruised heart. ' 

four hours Dorothea lay in this conflict, till 
she" felt ill and bewildered, unable to resolve, pray¬ 
ing mutely. Helpless as a child which has sob! .‘d 
and sought too long, she fell into a late morning 
sleep, and when she waked Mr Gasaubon was al¬ 
ready up. Tantripp told her that he had read 
‘ prayers, breakfasted, and was in the library. 

“I never saw you look so pale, laadain,” said 
Tantripp, a solid-figured woman who had been with 
the sisters at Lausanne. 

«Was I ever high-coloured, Tantripp?” said 
Dorothea, smiling fiiintly. 
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“Well, not to say high-coloured, but with a 
bloom like Ghiiiy^ rose. But always smelling 
those leatlier books, what can be expected? Do 
Tgst a little this momjng, madam. Let me say you 
are ill amd not able to go into that close library.” 

“ Oh no, po I let me make haste,” said Dorothea. 
“ Mr Casaubon wants me particularly." 

When she went down slie felt sure that she 
should promise to fulfil his wishes; but that would 
be later in the day—not yet. 

As Dorothea entered the library, Mr Casaubon 
turned round from the table wliero he had been 
|)lacing some books, and said— 

“ I was waiting for your appearance, my dear. I 
had hoped to sot to work at once this morning, but 
I find myself under some indisposition, probably 
fr^m too much excitement yesterday. I am going 
now to take a turn in the shrubbery, since the air 
is milder.” 

I am glad to hoar that,” said Dorothea. “ Your 
mind, 1 feared, was too active last night.” 

“ I would fain liavo it set at rest on the poi^t I 
last spoke of, Dorotliea. You can now, I hope, give 
me an answer.” 

“May I come out to you in the garden pres¬ 
ently?” said Dorothea, winning a little breathing 
space in that way. 

“I sliall be in the Yew-tree Walk for the next 
half-hour,” said Mr Casaubon, and then he left her. 

Dorothea, feeling very weary, rang and asked 
Tantri 2 >p to bring her some wraps. She had been 
sitting still for a few niinntes, but not in any re- 
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newal of the former conflict: she simply felt that 
she was going to say Yes ” tp her own doom: she 
was too weak, too fiill of dread at the thought of 
inflicting a keen-edged blow/>n her husband, to dp, 
anything but submit completely. She sat,still and 
let Tantripp put on her bonnet and &||iawl, a pas¬ 
sivity A/hich was unusual with her, for she liked to 
wait on herself. * 

“ God bless you, madam 1 ” said Tantripp, with an 
irrepressible movement of love towards the beauti¬ 
ful, gentle creature for wliom she felt unable to do 
anything more, now that she had finished tying the 
bonnet. 

This was too much for Dorothea’s highly-strung 
feeling, and she burst into tears, sobbing against 
Tanti-ipp’s arm. ^ut soon she checked herself, 
dried her eyes, and went outsat the glass door i^to 
the shrubbery. 

“ I wisli every book in that library was built into 
a caticom for your master,” said Tantripp to Frdtt, 
the butler, finding him in the breakfast-room. She 
ha4 at Rome, and visited tlie antiquities, as wo * 
know; afld she always declined to call Mr Gasaubon 
any tiling but “your master,” when speaking to rhe 
other servants. , 

Pratt laujrhed. He liked his master very well, 

O ^ r 

• but ho liked Tantripp better. 

When Dorothea was out on the gravel walks,' she 
lingered among the nearer clumps of trees, hesitat¬ 
ing, as she had done once before, though from a 
different cause. Then she had feared lest her effort 
at fellowship should be unwelcome ; now she dreaded 
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going to spot where she foresaw that she must 
bind herself to a fellowship from which she shrank, 
l^ither law nor the world’s opinion compelled her 
to this—only her lii^sband’s nature and her own 
compassion, only the ideal and not the real yoke of 
marriage, ^he saw clearly enough the whole situa¬ 
tion, yet she was fettered: she could not smite the 
stricken soul that ontreateA hers. If that were 
«veakncss, Dorothea was weak. But the half-hour 
w'as passing, and she must not delay longer. When 
she entered the Yew-tree Walk she could not see 


hei husband; but the walk had bonds, and she 
went, expecting to catch sight of his figure wrapped 
fn a blue cloak, which, with a warm velvet cap, was 
his outer garment on chill days for the garden. 
It occurred to her that he mig]j.t bo resting in the 


summer-house, towards which the path diverged a 
little. Turning the angle, she could see him seated 


on the bench, close to a stone table. His arms 


w<fre resting on the table, and his brow was bowed 
down on them, the blue cloak being dragged for¬ 
ward and screening his face on each side. , 

“ He exhausted himself last night,” Dorifthea said 
to herself, thinking at first tliat he was asleep, and 
that the summer-house was too damp a place to rest 
in. But then she remembered that of late siie had 


seen him take that attitude w'hen she was leading • 
to him, as if he found it easier than any other; and 
that he w'ould sometimes speak, as well as listen, 
with his &ce down in that way. She went into 
the summer-house and said, “ I am come, Edvrard; 

I am ready,” 
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He took 210 notice, and she thought that he must 
be fast asleep. She laid her l^nd on his shoulder, 
and repeated, I am ready 1 ” Still he was motioV 
less; and with a sudden conJfiiBed fear, she leaned 
down to him, took off his velvet cap, and leaneT* 
her cheek close to his head, crying in ^a distressed 
tone— 

“ Wake, dear, wake I* Liston to me. I am come 
to answer.” « 

But Dorothea never gave her answer. 

Later in the day, Ly(J;^ate was seated by her 
bedside, and she was talking deliriously, thinking 
aloud, and recalling what had gone through her 
mind the night before. She knew him, and called 
him by his name, but appeared to think it right 
that she should ei^lain everything to him; and 
again, and again, begged him to explain everything 
to her husband. 

“ Tell him I shall go to him soon: I am ready to 
promise. Only, thinking about it was so dreadful*— 
it has made me ill. Not very ill. 1 shall soon be 
betfer. Go and tell him.” 

But tlfe silence in her husband’s ear was never 
more to be broken. 
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A task too strong for wizard spells 
Tbla sqaira had Intiught about; 
'Tls easy dropping stones In wells, 
But who shall get them out ? 


^‘1 WISH to God we could hinder Dorothea finm 
knowing this/’ said Sir James Chottam, with a 
little frown on his brow, and an expression of in¬ 
tense disgfust about his mouth. 

He was standing on the hearth-rug in the libraiy 
at Lowick Grange, and speaking to Mr Brooke. It 
wds the day after Mr Casaubon had been buried, 
and Dorothea was not yet able to leave her ^om. 

That would bo difficult, you know, Chettam, as 
she is an executrix, and she likes to go fhto these 
things-^property, land, that kind of thing. She has 
her notions, you know,” said Mr Brooke, sticking his 
eye-glasses on nervously, and exploring the edges 
of a^fcdded paper which he held in his hand; **and * 
she would like to act—depend upon it, as an execu¬ 
trix Dorothea would want to act. And she was 
twenty-one last December, you know. I can hinder 
nothing.” 

Sir James looked at the carpet for a minute in 

VOL. II. X 
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silence) and then lifting his eyes suddenly fixed 
them on Mr Brooke, saying, “ 1 will tell you what 
we can do. Until Dorothea is well, all business 
must be kept from her, and soon as she is a He^ 
to be moved she must come to us. Being with 
Celia and the baby will be the best ^hing in the 
world for her, and will pass away the time. And 
meanwhile you must ^et rid of Ladislaw: you must 
send him out of the country.” Here Sir JamesVi 
look of disgust returned in all its intensity. 

Mr Brooke put his hnnds behind him, walked to 
the window and straightened his back with a little 
shake before he replied. 

“ That is easily said, Chettam, easily said, yoh 
know.” 

My dear sir,” persisted Sir James, restraining 
his indignation within respectful forms, '^it was ^o-.i 
who brought him here, and you who keep him here 
—I mean by the occupation you give him.” 

“ Yes, but I can’t dismiss him in an instant with¬ 
out assigning reasons, my dear Chettam. Ladislaw 
h^ been invaluable, most satis&ctoiy. I consider e 
that 1 l&ve done this part of the country a service 
by bringing him—by bringing him, you know.” Mr 
Brooke ended with a nod, turning round to give it. 

^^It’s a pity this part of the country didn’t do 
without him, that’s all 1 have to say about it. At 
any rate, as Dorothea’s brother-in-law, I feel** wu- 
ranted in objecting strongly to his being kept here 
by any action on the part of her friends. You 
admit, I hope, that I have a right to speak about > 
what concerns the dignity of my wife’s sister?” 
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Sir Jamea vraB getting warm. 

course^ my d^ar Ohettam, of course. But 

you and I have different ideas—different-” 

^ Not about this action of Casaubon's, I should 
hope,” interrupted Sir James. I say that he has 
most un&ir^ compromised Dorothea. I say that 
there never was a meaner, more ungentlemanly 
action than this—a codicil *of this sort to a will 
(which he made at the time of his marriage with 
the knowledge and reliance of her family—a positive 
insult to Dorothea I ” 

Well, you know, Casaubon was a little twisted 
about Ladislaw. Ladislaw has told mo the reason 
2—dislike of the bent he took, you know—Xiadislaw 
didn’t think much of Casaubon’s notions, Thoth and 
Dagou—that sort of thing: and 1 fancy that Casau¬ 
bon didn’t like the independent position Ladislaw 
had taken up. I saw the letters between them, you 
know. Poor Casaubon was a little buried in books 
—he didn’t know the world.” 

It’s all very well for Ladislaw to put that colour 
on it,” said Sir James. '^But 1 believe Casaubon 
was only jealous oi him on Dorothea’s acdfmnt, and 
the world will suppose that she gave him some 
reason; and that is what makes it so abominable 
—coupling her name with this young fellow’s.” 

<^My dear Chettara, it won’t lead to anything, 
^rou ^ow,” said Mr Brooke, seating himself and 
sticking on his eye-glass again. “ It’s all of a piece 
witli Casaubon’s oddity. This paper, now, * Synop¬ 
tical Tabulation ’ and so on, * for the use of Mrs 
Casaubon,’ it was locked up in the desk with the 
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wilL I suppose he meant Dorothea t& publish his 
researches, eh ? and she’ll do k, you Ipiow; she ^s 
gone into his studies uncommonly.” 

** My dear sir,” said Sir Jaiifies, impatiently, “ that 
is neither here nor there. The question is, whether 
you don’t see with me the propriety of sending 
young Ladislaw away^?” 

** Well, no, not the urgency of the thing. By-and- 
by, perhaps, it may come round. As to gossi|i! 
you know, sending him away won't hinder gossip. 
People say what they like to say, not what they 
have chapter and verse for,” said Mr Brooke, becom¬ 
ing acute about the truths that lay on the side 
his own wishes. I might get rid of Ladislaw up 
to a certain point—take away the ‘ Pioneer' from 
him, and that sort of thing; but I couldn’t send him 
out of the country if he didn’t choose to go—didn’t 
ohoose, you know.” 

Mr Brooke, persisting as quietly as if he were 
only discussing the nature of last year’s weather, 
and ^nodding at the end with his usual amenity, was 
anrexasperating form of obstinacy. 

Good Gbd! ” said Sir James, with as much pas¬ 
sion as he ever showed, let us get him a p(/jt; 
let us spend money on him. If he could go in tJie 
suite of some Colonial Governor I Grampus might 
take him—and I could write to Fulke about ^it.” 

But Ladislaw won’t be shipped ofiP like a head 
of cattle, my dear fellow; Ladislaw has his ideas. 
It’s my opinion that if he were to part from me to¬ 
morrow, you’d only hear the more of him in the 
country^ With his talent for speaking and drawing 
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up dooumeifts, thesre are few men who could come 
u^ to him as agitak>r—an agitator, you know.” 

Agitator 1 ” said Sir James, with bitter emphasis, 
feeling that the syllables of this word properly re¬ 
peated were a sufficient exposure of its hatefulness. 

But be reasonable, Ohettam. Dorothea, now. 
As you say, she had better to Celia as soon as 
possible. She can stay under your roof, and in the 
tneantime things may come round quietly. Don’t 
let us be firing oif our guns in a huiry, you know. 
Standish will keep our counsel, and the news will 
be old before it’s known. Twenty tilings may hap¬ 
pen fo cany off Ladislaw—without my doing any- 
“ming, you know.” 

“ Then I am to conclude that you decline to do 
anything ? ” • 

Decline, Chettam?—po—I didn’t say decline. 
But I really don’t see what I could do. Ladislaw 
is a gentleman.” 

* 1 am glad to hear it 1 ” said Sir James, his irrita¬ 
tion making him forget himself a little. “ 1 am^suro 
Casaubon was not” « 

“ Well, it would have been worse if he Had made 
the codicil to hinder her from marrying again at all, 
you know.” 

I don’t know that,” said Sir James. “ It would 
have^been less indelicate.” 

• “One of poor Casaubon’s freaks I That attack 
upset his brain a little. It all goes for nothing. 
She doesn’t want to marry Ladislaw.” 

“But this codicil is framed so as to make ever- 
body believe that she did. I don’t believe anything 
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of the sort about Dorothea/' said Sir James—then 
frowningly, ^*but I suspect ibadislavK I tell ypu 
frankly, 1 suspect Ladislaw." 

couldn’t take any immediate action on that 
ground, Chettam. In fact, if it were possible to 
pack him off—send him to Norfolk Island—that sort 
of thing-^it would loo|: all the worse for Dorothea 
to those who knew about it. It would seem as if 
we distrusted her—distrusted her, you know.” * 

That Mr Brooke had hit on an undeniable argu¬ 
ment, did not tend to soothe Sir James. He put 
out his hand to reach his hat, implying that he did 
not mean to contend further, and said, still wit^ 
some heat— 

“ Well, I can only say that I think Dorothea was 
sacrificed once, because her friends were too careless. 
I shall do what I can, as her brother, to protect 
her now.” 

“ You can’t do better than get her to Freshitt as 
soon as possible, Chettam. I approve that pfan 
altogether,” said Mr Brooke, weU pleased that he 
ha(bwon the argument. It would have been highly 
inconvenfent to him to part with Ladislaw at that 
time, when a dissolution might happen any day, aiid 
electors were to bd convinced of the course by which 
the interests of the country would be best served. 
Mr Brooke sincerely believed that this end could be 
secured by his own return to Parliament: he offered 
the forces of his mind honestly to the nation. 
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'"This Loller here wol prechen us somewhat.' 

* Nay by my father’s soule I that schal he nat,’ 

Sayde the Hchlpman, ‘ here schal he not preche, 

He schal no gospel glosen here ne teche. 

We leven oil in the giet Ood/ quod he. 

Ho wolden sowen some difTcultee." 

—Canterbury Tales. 


Dorothea had been i^fc at Freshitt Hall nearly a 
week before she had asked any dangerous questions. 
Every morning now she sat with Celia in tho 
pi^ttiest of up>stairs sitting-rooms, opening into a 
small conservatory—Celia all in white and lavender 
like a bunch of mixed violets, w^atching tho remark¬ 
able acts of tho baby, which were so dubious to her 
inexperienced mind that all conversation was inter¬ 
rupted by appeals for their inteipretation made to 
the oracular nurse. Dorothea sat by in her widow’s 
dres^, with an expression which rather provoked 
Celia, as being much too sad; for not only was baby 
quite well, but really when a husband had been so 
dull and troublesome while he lived, and besides 
that had—well, well! Sir James, of course, had 
told Celia eveiything, with a strong representation 
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how important it was that Dorothea shoixid not know 
it sooner than was inevitable. « 

But Mr Brooke had been right in predicting that 
Dorothea would not long i;pmain passive where 
action had been assigned to her; she kpew the 
purport of her husband’s will made atcthe time of 
their marriage, and her mind, as soon as she was 
clearly conscious of her position, was silently occu¬ 
pied with what she ought to do as the owner of 
Lowick Manor with the patronage of the living 
attached to it. 

One morning when her imcle paid his usual visit, 
though with an unusual alacrity in his manner which 
he accounted for by saying that it was now pretty 
certain Farliamcnt would be dissolved forthwith, 
Dorothea said— « 

Uncle, it is right now that I should oonsid||r 
who is to have the living at Lowick. After Mr 
Tucker had been provided for, I never heard my 
husband say that he had any clergyman in his midd 
as a successor to himself. I think I ought to have 
the Jceys now and go to Lowick to examine all my 
husband’E^ papers. There may be something that 
would throw light on liis wishes.” 

“No hurry, dear,” said Mr Brooke, quietly. 
“By-and-by, you know, you can go, if you like. 
But 1 cast my eyes over things in the desks and 
drawers—^there was nothing—nothing but deep sub-h 
jects, you know—besides the wilL Eveiything can 
be done by-and-by. As to the living, I have had an 
application for interest already—I should say rather 
good. Mr Tyke has been strongly recommended to 
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m©-^! had *BoiXiethixig^ to do with getting him an 
anointment ^before.* An apostolic man, I be¬ 
lieve—^the sort of thing that would suit you, my 
dear.” • 

should like to have fuller knowledge about 
him, uncle, «nd judge for myself, if Mr Casaubon 
has not left any expression ^of his wishes. He has 
perhaps made some addition to his will—there may 
Ibe some instructionB for me,” said Dorothea, who 
had all the while had this conjecture in her mind 
with relation to her husband’s work. 

“ Nothing about the rectory, my dear—notliing,” 
said Mr Brooke, rising to go away, and putting out 
(is hand to his nieces: ^'nor about his researches, 
you know. Nothing in the will.” 

Dorothea’s lip quivered. • 

Como, you must ifot tliink of these things yet, 
my dear. By-and-by, you know.” 

am quite well now, uncle; I wish to exert 
mjself.” 

Well, well, we shall see. But I must run ^way 
now—I have no end of work now—it’s a crisis*—a 
political crisis, you know. And here is fielia and 
her little man—^you are an aunt, you know, now, 
and I am a sort of grand&.ther,” said Mr Brooke, 
with placid hurry, anxious to get away and tell 
Che^m that it would not be his (Mr Brooke's) fault 
ii Dorothea insisted on looking into everything. 

Dorothea sank back in her chair when her uncle 
had left the room, and cast her eyes do\vn medita¬ 
tively on her crossed hands. 

“Look, Dodo! look at him! Did you ever see 
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anything like that?” said Geluii in her*6omfortable 
staccato. • « , 

“What, Kitty?” said Dorothea, lifting her eyes 
rather absently. 

“What? why, his upper lip; see how ho'is draw¬ 
ing it down, as if he meant to make a faiee. Isn’t it 
wonderful I Ho may ^ave his little thoughts. I 
wish nurse were here. Do look at him.” 

A large tear which had been for some time gather-* 
ing, rolled down Dorothea's cheek as she looked up 
and tried to smilo. 

“ Don’t be sad, Dodo; kiss baby. What are you 
brooding over so? I am sure you did everything,, 
and a groat deal too much. You should be happy 
now.” 

“ I wonder if Sir James would drive me to Lowick. 

I want to look over everything—to see if there woje 
any words written for me.” 

“You are not to go till Mr Lydgate says you 
may go. And he has not said so yet (here you are, 
nurs^; take baby and walk up and down the gal- 
ler^^. Besides, you have got a wrong notion in 
your hea^ as usual. Dodo—I can see that: it vexes 
me. 

“Where am ,I wrong, Kitty?” said Dorothea, 
quite meekly. She was almost ready now to think 
Oelia wiser than herself, and was really wond^ng 
with some fear what her wrong notion was. Celia 
felt her advantage, and was determined to use it. 
None of them knew Dodo as well as she did, or 
knew how to manage her. Since Celia's baby was 
bom, she had had a new sense of her mental solidity 
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and calm wisdom. It seemed clear that where 
there was a Jbaby, things were right enough, and 
that error, in general, was a mere lack of that 
central poising force.* 

“ 1 can see what jou are thinking of as well as 
can be, Dodo,” said Celia. “You are wanting to 
find out if there is anything uncomfortable for you 
to do now, only because Mr Oasaubon wished it. 
*As if you had not been uncomfortable enough be¬ 
fore. And he doesn’t deserve it, and you will find 
that out. Ho has behaved very badly. James is 
as angiy with him as can bo. And I had better 
toll you, to prepare you.” 

“Celia,” said Dorothea, entreatingly, “you dis¬ 
tress me. Tell me at once what you mean.” It 
glanced through her mind tliat Mr Casaubon had 
lojft the property awa^ from her—which would not 
bo so very distressing. 

“ WHiy, he has made a codicil to his will, to say 
tlie property was all to go away from you if you 
married—I mean-” ^ 

“That is of no consequence,” said Dorothea, 
breaking in impetuously. * 

“But if you married Mr Ladislaw, not anybody 
else,” Celia went on with persevering quietude. 
“ Of course that is of no consequence in one way 
—y^u never would many Mr Ladislaw; but that 
enly makes it worse of Mr Casaubon.” 

The blood rushed to Dorothea’s face and nock 
painfully. But Celia was administering what she 
thought a sobering dose of fact. It was taking up 
notions that had done Dodo’s health so much harm. 
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So she went on in her neutral tone, a9 if she had 
been remarking on baby's rob^s. ^ ^ 

James says so. He says it is abominable, and 
not like a gentleman. And t^ere never was a better 
judge than James. It is as if Mr Casaubon wanted 
to make people believe that you would wish to 
marry Mr Ladislaw—which is ridiculous. Only 
James says it was to hinder Mr Ladislaw from 
wanting to marry you for your money—^just as if* 
ho ever would think of making you an offer. Mrs 
Gadwallader said you might as well marry an 
Italian with white mice 1 But I must just go and 
look at baby," Celia added, without the least cliange^ 
of tone, throwing a light shawl over her, and trip¬ 
ping away. 

Dorothea by this time had turned cold again, and 
now tlirew herself back helpledsly in her chair. S^e 
might have compared her experience at that mo¬ 
ment to the vague, alarmed consciousness that her 
life was taking on a new form, that she was undeV- 
going^a metamorphosis in which memory would not 
adjust itself to the stirring of new organs. Every¬ 
thing waJ changing its aspect: her husband’s con¬ 
duct, her own duteous feeling towards him, c eiy 
struggle betweep them—and yet more, her whole 
relation to Will Ladislaw. Her world was in a 
state of convulsive change; the only thing ^e 
could say distinctly to herself was, that she musti 
wait and think anew. One change terrified her as 
if It had been a sin; it was a violent shock of repul- 
sioin from her departed husband, who had had hidden 
thoughts, perhaps perverting everything she said 
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and did. Then again she was conscious of another 
change which also ];nade her tremulous; it was a 
sudden strange yearning of heart towards Will 
Ladislaw. It had n^ver before entered her mind 
that he (ould, under any circumstances, be her lover: 
conceive t1)e effect of the sudden revelation that 
another had thought of him in that light—that per¬ 
haps he himself had been conscious of such a possi- 
• bility,—and this with the hunying, crowding vision 
of unfitting conditions, and questions not soon to 
be solved. 

It seemed a long while—she did not know how 
long—before she heard Celia saying, “ That will do, 
*nurse; he will be quiet on my lap now. You can 
go to lunch, and let Garratt stay in tlie next room.” 
“ What I think. Dodo,” Coli^ went on, observing 
nothing more than that Dorothea was leaning back 
in her chair, and likely to be passive, is that Mr 
Casaubon was spiteful. I never did like him, and 
Jt^es never did. 1 think the comers of his mouth 
were dreadfully spiteffil. And now he has behaved 
in this way, 1 am sure religion does not require«you 
to make yourself uncomfortable about hdn. If he 
has been taken away, that is a mercy, and you 
ouglit to be grateful. Wt should not grieve, should 
we, baby?” said Celia confidentially to i^iat uncon¬ 
scious centre and poise of the world, who had the 
^ost remarkable fists all complete even to the nails, 
and hair enough, really, when you took his cap off, 
to make—^you didn't know what:—in short, ho was 
Bouddha in a Western form. 

At this crisis Lydgate was announced, and one of 
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the first things he said was, ** 1 fear yoii are not so 
well as you were, Mrs Casau^n; have you been 
agitated ? allow me to feel your pulse.’' Dorothetfs 
hand was of a marble coldness. 

“ She wants to go to Lowick, to look over papers,” 
said Oelia. ‘‘ She ought not, ought she^” 

Lydgate did not speak for a few moments. Then 
he said, looking at Dorothea, “ I hardly know. In 
my opinion Mrs Casaubon should do what wouldi 
give her the most repose of mind. That repose 
will not always come from being forbidden to act.” 

Thank you,” said Dorothea, exerting herself, I 
am sure that is wise. There are so many things 
which I ought to attend to. Why should I sit here? 
idle?,” Then, with an effort to recall subjects not 
connected with her jggitation, she added, abruptly, 
“ You know every one in Middlemarch, I think, Mr 
Lydgate. 1 shall ask you to tell mo a great deal. 

I liave serious things to do now. 1 have a living to 

give away. You know Mr Tyke and all the-• ” 

But Dorothea's effort was too much for her; she 
brokd' off and burst into sobs. 

Lydgata made her drink a dose of sal volatile. 

Let Mrs Casaubon do as she likes,” he said to 
Sir James, whom he asked to see before quitting the 
house. “ She wants perfect freedom, I think, more 
than any other prescription.” 

His attendance on Dorothea while her brain Vas 

f 

excited, had enabled him to form some true conclu¬ 
sions concerning the trials of her life. He felt sure 
that she hod been suffering from the strain and con¬ 
flict of self-repression; and that she was likely now 
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to feel lier^lf only in another sort of pinfold than 
that from which she had been released. 

* Lydgate’s Advice was all the easier for Sir James 
to follow when he found that Oelia had already told 
Dorothea the unpleasant fact about the will. There 
was no help for it now—no reason for any further 
delay in the execution of necessary business. And 
the next day Sir James coidplied at once with her 

«request that he would drive her to Lowick. 

** I have no wish to stay there at present,” said 
Dorothea; “I could hardly bear it. I am much 
Iiappier at Freshitt with Celia. I shall be able to 
think better about what should be done at Lowick 
*by looking at it from a distance. And 1 should like 
to be at the Grange a little while with my uncle, 
and go about in all the old ^alks and among the 
people in the village.”* 

* “ Not yet, I think. Your uncle is having political 
company, and you are better out of the way of 
S'Ach doings,” said Sir James, who at that moment 
thought of the Grange chiefly as a haunt of young 
Ladislaw’s. But no word passed between hiih^and 
Dorothea about the objectionable part ofithe will; 
indeed, both of them felt that the mention of it be¬ 
tween them would bo impossible. Sir James was 
shy, even with men, about disagreeable subjects; 
and the one thing that Dorothea would have chosen 
to sAy, if she had spoken on the matter at all, was 
forbidden to her at present because it seemed to 
be a further exposure of her husband’s injustice. 
Yet she did wish that Sir James could know what 
had passed between her and her husband about Will 
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Ladislaw’s moral claim on the properly: it would 
then, she thought, be apparent to him as it was to 
her, that her husband’s strange indSicate provjbo 
had been chiefly urged by his bitter resistance to 
that idea of claim, and not merely by personal feel¬ 
ings more difficult to talk about. Als^, it must be 
admitted, Dorothea wished that this could be known 
for Will’s sake, since ^er friends seemed to think 
of him as simply an object of Hr Casaubon’s cbarityi 
Why should he be compared with an Italian carrying 
white mice? That w >rd quoted from Mrs Cadwalla- 
der seemed like a mocking travesty wrought in the 
dark by an impish finger. 

At Lowick Dorothea searched desk and drawer—^ 
searched all her husband’s places of deposit for pri¬ 
vate writing, but fou^ no paper addressed especially 
to her, except that Synoptical Tabulation ” which 
was probably only the beginning of many intencfed 
directions for her guidance. In carrying out this 
bequest of hibour to Dorothea, as in all else. Hr 
Casaubon had been slow and hesitating, oppressed 
in ^6 plan of transmitting his work, as he had been 
in executing it, by the sense of moving heavily in a 
dim and clogging medium; distrust of Doiir>thea’s 
competence to, arrange what he had prepared was 
subdued only by distrust of any other redactor. But 
he had come at last to create a trust for himself out 
of Dorotliea’s nature: she could do what she resaLvet} 
to do: and he willingly imag^ed her toiling under 
‘the fetters of a promise to erect a tomb with his 
name upon it. (Not that Mr Casaubon called the 
future volumes a tomb; he called them the Key to 
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all Mj;thbldi^e&) But the mouths-gained on him 
and left his plans belated: he had onl^r had time 
to lask for that promise by which he sought to keep 
.his oold grasp on Doh^thea’s life. 

"The gi^sp had slipped away. Bound by a pledge 
given from the depths of her pity, she would hare 
.been capable of undertaking a toil which her judg¬ 
ment whispered was tain for all uses except that 
"consecration of faithftilness which is a supreme use. 
But now her judgment, instead of being-Gontrolled 
by duteous devotion, was made active by the im- 
bittering discovery that in her past union there had 
llirked the hidden alienation of secrecy and suspicion, 
^he living, suffering man was no longer before her 
to awaken her pity: there remained only the re¬ 
trospect of painful subjectionNio a husband whose 
tl^oughts had been Idwer than she had believed, 
whose exorbitant claims for himself had even blinded 
his scrupulous care for his own character, and made 
hitn defeat his own pride by shocking men of ordin¬ 
ary honour. As for the property which was th(^ Sign 
of that broken tie, she would have been glad to be 
free from it and have nothing more than her original 
fortune which had been settled on her, if there had 
not been duties attached to ownership,, which she 
ought not to flinch from. About this projierty many 
troublous questions insisted on rising: hod she not 
been right in thinking that the half of it ought to 
go to Will Ladislaw?—but was it not impossible 
now for her to do that act of justice ? Mr Casaubon 
liad taken a cruelly effective means of hindering her: 
even with indignation against him in her heart, any 

VOL. II. Y 
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act that seemed a triumphant eluding oS his purpose 
revolted her. , 

Alter collecting papers of business which ske 
wished to examine, she locked up again the desks 
and drawers—all empty of personal words for her 
-—empty of any sign that in her husband’s lonely 
brooding his heart had gone out to her in excuse 
or explanation; and she went back to Freshitt with 
the sense that around his last hard demand and hid 
last injurious assertion of his power, the silence was 
unbroken. 

Dorothea tried now to turn her thoughts towards 
immediate duties, and one of these was of a kind 
which others were determined to remind her of. 
Lydgate’s ear had caught eagerly her mention of 
the living, and as soe^h as he could, he reopened the 
subject, seeing here a possibility of making amends 
for the casting-vote he had once given with an ill- 
satisfied conscitoce. 

Instead of telling you anything about Mr Tykh,” 
he said, I should like to speak of another man— 
Miv tarebrother, the Vicar of St Botolph’s. His 
living i^ a poor one, and gives him a stinted pro¬ 
vision for himself and his family. His mother, aunt, 
and sister all live with him, and depend upon him. 
I believe he has never married because of them. I 
never heard such good preaching as his—such |^lain, 
easy eloquence. Ho would have done to preach at 
St Paul’s Cross after old Latimer. His talk is just 
as good about all subjects: original, simple, clear. 
I think him a remarkable fellow; he ought to have 
done more than he has done.” 
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“Why has he not done more?” eaid Dorothea, 
interested now in all who had slipped below their 
own intention. 

“ That’s a hard question,” said Lydgate. “ I find 
myself that it’s uncommonly difficult to make the 
right thing «7ork: there are so many stringy pulling 
at once. Farebrother often hints that he has got 
into the wrong profession; Ce wants a wider range 
*than that of a poor clergyman, and 1 suppose he 
has no interest to help him on. He is very fond of 
Natural History and various scientifio matters, and 
he is hampered in reconciling these tastes with his 
j)bsition. He has no money to spare—^hardly enough 
to use; and that has led him into card-playing— 
Middlemarcli is a great place for whist. He does 
play for money, and he wins a'^ood deal Of course 
ti^at takes him into (?ompany a little beneatli him, 
and makes him slack about some things; and yet, 
with all that, looking at him as a whole, I think he 
iB*one of the most blameless men I ever knew. He 
has neither venom nor doubleness in him, and Jihose 
often go with a more correct outside.” « 

“I wonder whether ho sufiers in his conscience 
because of that habit,” said Dorothea; “I wonder 
whether he wishes he could leave it off.” 

“ I have no doubt he would leave it ofT, if he were 
trai^planted into plenty: he would be glad of the 
time for other things.” 

“My uncle says that Mr Tyke is spoken of as 
an apostolic man,” said Dorothea, meditatively. She 
was wishing it were possible to restore the times 
of primitive zeal, and yet thinking of Mr Farebrother 
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with a strong desire to rescue him fronf his chance- 
^tten money. • ^ 

“ I don’t pretend to say that Farebrother is' apos^ 
tolic/”said Lydgate. His • position is not quite 
like that of the Apostles: he is only .a parson 
among parishioners whose lives he has to try and 
make better. Practically 1 &id that what is called 
being apostolic now, is an impatience of everything 
in which the parson doesn’t cut the principal figure.* 
I see something of tliat in Mr Tyke at the Hospital: 
A good dead of his doctrine is a sort of pinching 
hard to' make people uncomfortably aware of him. 
Besides, an apostolic man at Lowick I—he ought to 
-think, as St Francis did, that it is needful.to preach 
to the birds.” 

^^Trud,” said 1}or^hea. ^*It is hard to imagine 
what sort of notions our fanAers and labourers get 
from their teaching. I have been looking into a 
volunie of sermons by Mr Tyke: such sermons 
would be of no use at Lowick — I mean, ab3ut 
impqted righteousness and the prophecies ‘ in the 
Apocalypse. I have always been thinking of the 
'different *wayB in which Christianity is taught, and 
whenever I find one way that makes it u wider 
blessing than* any otlier, I cling to that as the 
truest—I mean that which takes in the most good 
of all kinds, and brings in the most people as 
sharers in it. It is surely better to pardon too 
much, than to condemn too much. But I should 
like to see Mr Farebrother and hear him preach.” 

“Do,” said Lydgate; “I trust to the effect of 
that. He is veiy much beloved, but he has his 
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enemies tooi: there are always people who can’t 
forgive an able man/or difiToring from tliem. And 
that money-winning business is really a blot. You 
don’t, of course, see m^ny Middlemarch people: but 
Mr Ladi^law, who is constantly seeing Mr Brooke, 
is a groat fr|pnd of Mr Forebrothor’s old ladies, and 
would be glad to sing the Vicar’s praises. One of 
the old ladies—Miss Noble, fhe aunt—is a wonder¬ 
fully quaint picture of self-forgetful goodness, and 
Ladislaw gallants her about sometimes. I mot 
them one day in a back street: you know Ladis- 
law’’s look—a sort of Daphnis in coat and waistcoat j 
and this little old maid reaching up to his arm— 
fiiey looked like a couple dropped out of a romantic 
comedy. But the best evidence about Farebrother 
is to see him and hear him,” \ 

Happily Dorothea was in her private sitting-room 
wiien this conversation occurred, and there was no 
one present to make Lydgate’s innocent introduction 
of*Ladislaw painful to her. As was usual with him 
in matters of personal gossip, Lydgate had quite 
forgotten Bosamond’s remark that she thought iJTill 
adored Mrs Casaubon. At that moment* he was 
only caring for what would recommend the Fare- 
brother family; and he had purposely given em¬ 
phasis to the worst that could be said about the 
Vicar, in order to forestall objections. In the weeks 
qjnee Mr Casaubon’s death he had hardly seen Ladis¬ 
law, and he had heard no rumour to warn him that 
Mr Brooke’s confidential secretary was a dangerous 
subject with Mrs Casaubon. When he was gone, 
his picture of Ladislaw lingered in her mind and 
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disputed the ground with that question of the 
Lowick living. What was Wjll Ladislaw thinking 
about her ? Would he hear of that faot which maSe 
her cheeks bum as they nei^er used to do? And 
how would he feel when he heard it?—;But she 
could see as well as possible how he wniled down 
at the little old maid. An Italian with white mice 1 
—on the contrary, he was a creature who entered 
into every one's feelings, and could take the pres-* 
sure of their thought instead of urging his own 
with iron resistance. 
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Party Is Nature too, and you shall see 
By force of Logic how they both agree: 

The Many in the One, the One In Many; 

All la not Some, nor Some the same as Any: 

Genus holds spedes, both are great or small; 

One genus highest, one not high at all; 

Each species has Its dlfibrentia too, 

Ihis is not That, and He was never You, 

Though this and that are ates, and you and he 
Are like as one to one, or three to three. 

S 

No gossip about Mr Gasaubou’s will bad yet reached 
l&dislaw: the air seemed to be filled with the dis¬ 
solution of Parliament and the cozaing election, as 
the old wakes and fairs were filled with the rival 
clatter of itinerant shows; and more private noises 
were taken little notice of. The famous “ drj^ flec¬ 
tion” was at hand, in which the depths* of public 
feeling might be measured by the low flood-mark 
of drink. Will Ladislaw was one of the busiest at 
this time; and though Dorothea’s widowhood was 
continually in his thought, he was so far fix>m wish- 
Jlng^to be spoken to on the subject, that when Lyd¬ 
gate sought him out to tell him what had passed 
about the Lowick living, he answered rather wasp* 
ishly— 

“ Why should you bring me into the matter ? 1 
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never see Mrs Casaubon, and am not Ijkely to see 
her, since she is at Freshitt. 1 never go there. It 
is Toiy ground, where I and “fiie ‘ Pidneer ’ are iA> 
more welcome than a poacher and his gun.” 

The &ct was that Will had*been made the more 
susceptible by observing that Mr Brooke, instead 
of wishing him, as before, to come to the Grange 
oftener than was quite dfgroeable to himself, seemed 
now to contrive that ho should go there as little ■ 
as possible. This was a shuffling concession of Mr 
Brooke’s to Sir James Ohettam’s indignant remon¬ 
strance ; and Will, awake to the slightest liint in 
this direction, concluded that he was to be kept 
away &om the Grange on Dorothea’s account. Her' 
friends, then, regarded h^ with some suspicion? 
Their fears were qnit^ superfluous : they were very 
much mistaken if they imagin/sd that he would put 
himself forward as a needy adventurer trying to win 
the favour of a rich woman. 

Until now Will had never fully seen the chasM 
between himself and Dorothea—^until now that he 
was dbme to the brink of it, and saw her on the 
other side, He began, not without some inward 
rage, to think of going away from the neighbour¬ 
hood : it would be^ impossible for him to show any 
further interest in Dorothea without subjecting him¬ 
self to disagreeable imputations—perhaps even in 
her mind, which others might try to poison.* ** 

“ We are for ever divided,” said WilL “ I might 
as well be at Rome; she would be no farther from 
me.” But what we call our despair is often only 
the painful eagerness of unfed hope. There were 
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plenty of leasons why he should' not go—pabUo 
reasons why he should hot quit his post' at this 
dHsis, leaviifg Mr Brooke in the lurch when he 
needed coaching ” for the election, and when there 
was so much canvassing, direct and indirect, to be 
carried on,^ Will could not like to leave his own 
ehessmen in the heat of a game ; and any candidate 
on the right side, even if hil brain and marrow liad 
• been as soft as was consistent with a gentlemanly 
bearing, might help to turn a majority. To coach 
Mr Brooke and keep him steadily to the idea that 
he must pledge himself to vote for the actual Eefonn 
Bill, instead of insisting on his independence and 
*power of pulling up in time, was not an easy task. 
Mr Farebrother’s prophecy of a fourth candidate 
in the bag ” had not yet ^een fulfilled, neither 
the Parliamentary Candidate Society nor any other 
power on the watch to secure a reforming majority 
seeing a worthy nodus for interference while there 
wns a second reforming candidate like Mr Brooke, 
'^ho might be returned at his own expense; and 
the fight lay entirely between Pinkerton the^old 
Tory member, Bagster the new Whig member re¬ 
turned at the last election, and Brooke the future 
independent member, who was to fetter himself for 
this occasion only. Mr Hawley and his party would 
bend all their forces to the return of Pinkerton, and 
JMr Brooke’s success must depend either on plumpers 
which would leave Bagster in the rear, or on the 
new minting of Tory votes into reforming votes. 
The latter means, of course, would be preferable. 
This prospect of converting votes was a danger- 
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ous distraction to Mr Brooke: his impoession that 
waverers were likely to be soured by wavering 
statements, and also the liability of liis mind tb 
stick afresh at opposing arguments as they turned 
up in his memory, gave Will Ladislaw much trouble. 

“You know there are tactics in th^e tilings,” 
said Mr Brooke; “ meeting people half-way—^temper¬ 
ing your ideas—sayin^j ‘Well now, there’s some¬ 
thing in that,’ and so on. I agree with you that • 
this is a peculiar occasion—the country with a will 
of its own—political unions—that sort of thing—but 
we Bometimos cut with rather too sharp a knife, 
Ladislaw. These ten-pound householders, now: 
why ten ? Draw the line somewhere — yes : but * 
why just at ton ? That’s a difficult question, now, 
if you go into it.” / 

“ Of course it is,” said Will^ impatiently. “ But 
if you are to wait till we get a logical Bill, you 
must put yoursslf forward as a revolutionist, and 
then Middlemarch would not elect you, I fancy. 
As for trimming, this is not a time for trimming.” 

'Brooke always ended by agreeing with Ladis- 
law, who btill appeared to him a sort of Burke wdth 
a leaven of Shelley; but after an interval the wisdom 
of his own methods reasserted itself, and ho was 
again drawn into using them with much hopefulness. 
At this stage of affairs he was in excellent spirits, 
which even supported him under large advances of^ 
money; for his powers of convincing and persuading 
had not yet been tested by anything more difficult 
than a chairman’s speech introducing other orators, 
or a dialogue with a Middlemarch voter, from which 
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he came away with a sense that he was a tactician 
by nature, and that ,it was a pity he had not gone 
Earlier into *thiB kind of thing. He was a little 
conscious of defeat, however, with Mr Mawmsey, 
a chief representative in Middlemarch of that great 
social powgr, the retail trader, and naturally one of 
the most doubtful voters in the borough—willing 
for his own part to supply *an equal quality of teas 
and sugars to reibimer and antbreformer, as well 
as to agree impartially with both, and feeling like 
the burgesses of old that this necessity of electing 
members was a great burthen to a town; for even 
if there wore no danger in holding out hopes to 
all parties beforehand, there would be the painful 
necessity at last of disappointing respectable people 
whose names were on his bpoks. He was accus¬ 
tomed to receive large orders fiom Mr Brooke of 
(tipton; but then, there were many of Pinkerton’s 
committee whose opinions had a *great weight of 
grocery on their side. Mr Mawmsey thinking that 
Mr Brooke, as not too “ clever in his intellects,” was 
the more likely to forgive a grocer who gaye a 
hostile vote under pressure, had become confidential 
in his back parlour. 

“ As to Beform, sir, put it in a family light,” he 
said, rattling the smaU silver in his pocket, and 
smiling afiably. “Will it support Mrs Mawmsey, 
an3 enable her to bring up six children when I am 
no more? I put the question fictiomlyi knowing 
what must be the answer. Very well, sir. I ask 
you what, as a husband and a father, I am to do 
when gentlemen come to me and say, ^ Do as you 
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like, Mawmsey; but if you vote against us, I shall 
get my groceries elsewhere: ^when I sugar my 
liquor I like to feel that I am benefiting the coun¬ 
try by maintaining tradesmen of the right colour.* 
Those very words have been spoken to ^me, sir, 
in the very chair where you are now fitting. I 
don’t mes^i by your honourable self, Mr Brooke.” 

“No, no, no—that’s Harrow, you know. Until 
my butler complains to me of your goods, Mr 
Mawmsey,” said Mr Brooke, soothingly, “until I 
hear that you send bad sugars, spices—that sort 
of thing—I sliall never order him to go elsewhere.” 

“ Sir, I am your humble servant, and greatly 
obliged,” said Mr Mawmsey, feeling that politics'' 
were clearing up a little. “ There would be some 
pleasure in voting fo;/a gentleman who speaks in 
that honourable manner.” t 

“ Well, you know, Mr Mawmsey, you would fini 
it the right thing to put yourself on our side. 
Tliis Beform will touch everybody by-and-by — fi 
thoroughly popular measure — a sort of A, B, C, 
you ^ow, that must come first before the rest can 
follow. I*quite agree with you that you’ve got to 
look at the thing in a family light: but public spi it, 
now. We're all one family, you know—it’s aU one 
cupboard. Such a thing as a vote, now: why, it 
may help to make men’s fortunes at the Cape— 
there’s no knowing what may be the effect of a ^ 
vote,” Mr Brooke ended, with a sense of being a 
little out at sea, though finding it still enjoyable. 
But Mr Mawmsey answered in a tone of decisive 
check. 
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beg yonr pardon, sir, but 1 can’t afford that. 
When I give a vote f. must know what I am doing; 
f must look* to what will be the effects on my till 
and ledger, speaking respectfully. Prices, I’ll admit, 
are whaj; nobody can know the merits of; and the 
sudden fall^ after you’ve bought in currants, which 
arc a goods that will not keep—I’ve never myself 
seen into the ins and outs Aiere; which is a rebuke 
* to human pride. But as to one &mily, there’s debtor 
and creditor, I hope; they’re not going to reform that 
away; else I should vote ibr things staying as they 
are. Few men have less need to cry for change 
tlian I have, personally speaking—that is, for self 
and family. I am not one of those who have noth¬ 
ing to lose: I mean as to respectability both in 
parish and private business, Vmd noways in respect 
of your honourable self and custom, which you was 
good enough to say you would not withdraw from 
me, vote or no vote, while the article sent in was 
iglhtisfaotoiy^” 

After this conversation Mr Mawmsey went up 
and boasted to his wife that he had been r^tlier 
too many for Brooke of Tipton, and that* he didn’t 
mind so much now about going to the poll. 

Mr Brooke on this occasion abstained from boast¬ 
ing of his tactics to Ladislaw, who for his part was 
glad enough to persuade liimself that he had no 
.concern with any canvassing except the purely 
argumentative sort, and that he worked no meaner 
engine than knowledge. Mr Brooke, necessarily, 
had his agents, who understood the nature of the 
Middlemarch voter and the means of enlisting his 
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iguorance on the side of the Bill—cirhich were 
remarkably similar to the met^ns of enlisting it on 
the side against the Bill. Will stopped his eark 
Occasionally Parliament, like the rest of our liyes, 
even to our eating and apparel, could har^y go on 
if our imaginations were too active aboy,t processes. 
There ware plenty of dirty-handed men in the world 
to do dirty business; ahd Will protested to himself 
that his share in bringing Mr Brooke through would* 
be quite innocent. 

But whether he should succeed in that mode of 

contributing to the majority on the right side was 

very doubtful to him. He had written out various 

speeches and memoranda for speeches, but he had* 

begun to perceive that Mr Brooke’s mind, if it had 

the burthen of remenfbering any train of thought, 

would let it drop, run away in search of it, and not 

easily come back again. To collect documents is 

one mode of sei^ng yourocountiy, and to remember 

the contents of a document is another. Ko 1 tke 

only way in which Mr Brooke could be coerced into 

thii^ing of the right arguments at the right time 

was to bb well plied with them till they took up 

all the room in his brain. But here there was the 

difficulty of fmding room, so many things having 

been taken in beforehand. Mr Brooke himself 

observed that his ideas stood rather in his \yay 

• ^ 

when he was speaking. , 

However, Ladislaw’s coaching was forthwith to 
be put to the test, for before the day of nomination 
Mr Brooke was to explain himself to the worthy 
electors of Middlemarch from the balcony of the 
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White Haii, which looked out advantageously at 
an angle of the market-place, commanding a large 
frea in front and two converging streets. It was 
a fine May morning, and everything seemed hope¬ 
ful: them was some prospect of an understanding 
between Begster's committee and Brooke’s, to which 
Mr Bulstrode, Mr Standish as a Liberal lawyer, and 
such manufacturers as Mr i’lymdale and Mr Yincy, 
* gave a solidity which almost counterbalanced Mr 
Hawley and his associates who sat for Pinkerton 
at the Green Dragon. Mr Brooke, conscious of hav¬ 
ing weakened the blasts of the * Trumpet ’ against 
him, by his reforms as a landlord in the last half 
year, and hearing himself cheered a little as he 
drove into the town, felt his heart tolerably light 
under his buff-coloured waist6oat. But with regard 
to critical occasions, -it often happens that all mo¬ 
ments seem comfortably remote until the last. 

^^This looks well, eh?^’ said Mi? Brooke as the 
Cxuwd gathered. shall have a good audience, 
at any rate. I like this, now—this kind of public 
made up of one’s own neighbours, you know.” » 

The weavers and tanners of Middlemaibh, unlike 
'Mr Mawmsey, had never thought of Mr Brooke as 
a neighbour, and were not more attached to him 
than if he had been sent in a box from London. 
But they listened without much disturbance to the 
speakers who introduced the candidate, though one 
of them—a political personage from Brassing, who 
came to tell Middlemarch its duty—spoke so fully, 
that it was alarming to think what the candidate 
could find to say after him. Meanwhile the crowd 
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became denser, and as the political personage neared 
the end of his speech, Mr Bropke felt a remarkable 
change in his sensations while he stOl handled Ms 
eye-glass, trifled with documents before him, and 
exchanged remarks with his committee, 9 .S a man 
to whom the moment of summons wai|, indifferent. 

I’ll take another glass of sherry, Ladislaw,” he 
said, with an easy air, to Will, who was close behind 
him, and presently handed him the supposed fortifier-' 
It was ill-chosen; for Mr Brooke was an abstemious 
man, and to drink a second glass of sherry quickly 
at no great interval from the first was a surprise 
to his system which tended to scatter his energies 
instead of collecting them. Fray pity him; so many 
English gentlemen make themselves miserable by 
speechifying on entirely private grounds I whereas 
Mr Brooke wished to servo his country by standing 
for Parliament—which, indeed, may also be done 
on private grotftids, but being once undertaken does 
absolutely demand some speechifying. • 

It was not about the beginning of his speech 
that Mr Brooke was at aU anxious; this, he felt 
sure, wohld be all right; he should have it quite 
pat, out out as neatly as a set of couplets from I ope. 
Embarking would be easy, but the vision of open 
sea that might come after was alarming. “And 
questions, now,” hinted the demon just waking up 
in his stomach, “ somebody may put questions aoout 
the schedules. — Ladislaw,” he continued, aloud, 
“just hand me the memorandum of the schedules.” 

When Mr Brooke presented himself on the bal¬ 
cony, the cheers were quite loud enough to counter- 
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balance the jells, g^ans, brajings, and other ex¬ 
pressions of adverse theory, which were so moderate 
tfiat Mr Standish (decidedly an old bird) observed 
in the ear next to him, “ This looks dangerous, by 
Gk>d 1 Hawley has got some deeper plan than this.” 
Still, the cheers wore exhilarating, and no candidate 
could look more amiable than Mr Brooke, with the 
memorandum in his breast-pocket, his left hand on 
•the rail of the balcony, and his right trifling with 
his eye-glass. The striking points in his appear¬ 
ance were his buff waistcoat, short-clipped blond 
hair, and neutral physiognomy. He began with 
some confidence. 

* “ Gentlemen—Electors of Middlemarch!" 

This was so much the right tiling that a little 
pause after it seemed natural. 

“ I'm uncommonly glad to be here—I was never 
so proud and happy in my life—never so happy, you 
know.” 

• This was a bold figure of speech, but not exactly 
the right thing j for, unhappily, the pat opening 
had slipped away—even couplets from Pope may¬ 
be but “fallings from us, vanisliings,” wlien fear 
clutches us, and a glass of sherry is hurrying like 
smoke among our ideas. Ladislaw, who stood at 
the window behind the speaker, thought, “it's all 
up now. The only chance is that, since the best 
Jbliiug won’t always do, floundering may answer 
for once.” Mr Brooke, meanwhile, having lost 
other clues, fell back on himself and his qualifica¬ 
tions—always an appropriate gracefiil subject for a 
candidate. 

VOL. II. z 
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** I am a close neighbour of yours, my good fiiends 
—youVe known me on the bench a good while— 
I’ve always gone a good deal into pul:)lio questionk 
—machinery, now, and machine-breaking—you’re 
many of you concerned with machinery, and I’ve 
been going into that lately. It won’t do^ you know, 
breaking machines: everything must go on—trade, 
manufactures, commerce, interchange of staples— 
that kind of thing—since Adam Smith, that must' 
go on. We must look all over the globe:—‘Ob¬ 
servation wnth extGnsi^e view,’ must look evei^’- 
where, ‘from China to Peru,’ as somebody says— 
Johnson, I think, ‘The Eamblor,’ you know. That 
is what 1 have done up to a certain point—not as* 
far as Peru; but I’ve not always stayed at home— 
I saw it wouldn’t dg,* I’ve been in the Levant, 
where some of your Middlemorch goods go — and 
then, again, in the Baltic. The Baltic, now.” 

Plying among his recollections in this way, Mr 
Brooke might have got along, easily to himself, 
and would have come back from the remotest seas 
withp^Lt trouble; but a diabolical procedure liad 
been set ^p by the enemy. At one and the same 
moment there had risen above tlio shouldei.i of 
the crowd, nearly opposite Mr Brooke, and within 
ten yards of him, the efSgy of himself: buff-coi- 
oured waistcoat, eye-glass, and neutral physiognomy, 
painted on rag; and there had arisen, apparently in^, 
the air, like the note of the cuckoo, a parrot-like. 
Punch-voiced echo of his words. Everybody looked 
up at the open windows in the houses at the op> 
posite angles of the converging streets; but they 
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were eithei:, blank, or filled by laughing listeners. 
The most innocent ^ echo has an impish mockery 
ih it when it follows a gravely persistent speaker, 
and this echo was not at all innocent; if it did 
not follow with the precision of a natural echo, it 
had a wicked choice of the words it overtook. By 
the time it said, ^^The Baltic, now," the laugh 
which had been running through the audience be- 
4 camo a general shout, and but for the sobering 
effects of party and that great public cause which 
the entanglement of things had identified with 

Brooke of Tipton,” the laugh might have caught 
his committee. Mr Bulstrode asked, reprehensively, 
'what the now police was doing; but a voice could 
not well be collared, and an attack on the effigy of 
the candidate would have bee^ too equivocal, since 
Hawley probably meant it to be pelted. 

*Mr Brooke himself was not in a position to be 
quickly conscious of arching escept a general 
slipping away of ideas within himself: he had even 
a little singing in the ears, and he was the only 
person who had not yet taken distinct account of 
the echo or discerned the image of himself. Few 
things hold the perceptions more thoroughly cap¬ 
tive than anxiely about what we have got to say. 
Mr Brooke heard the laughter; but he had expected 
some Tory efforts at disturbance, and ho was at this 
moifient additionally excited by the tickling, sting¬ 
ing sense that his lost exordium was coming back 
to fetch him from the Baltic. 

That reminds me,” he went on, thrusting a hand 
into his side-pocket, with an easy air, “ if I wanted 
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a precedent, yon know—^but we never want a pre¬ 
cedent for the right thing—but there is Chatham, 
now; I can’t say I should have supported Chathanf, 
or Pitt, the younger Pitt—ho was not a man of 
ideas, and we want ideas, you know.” 

“ Bla^t your ideas! we want the Bill,”, said a loud 
rough voice from the crowd below. 

Immediately the inviSiblo Punch, who had hither¬ 
to followed Mr Brooke, l epeated, Blast your ideas ! * 
we want the Bill.” Tlu* laugh was louder than 
ever, and for the first time Mr Brooke being himself 
silent, heard distinctly the mocking echo. But it 
seemed to ridicule his interrupter, and in that light 
was encouraging ; so he replied with amenity— 

“ There is something in what you say, my good 
friend, and what do we jueet for but to speak our minds 
—^freedom of opinion, freedom of the press, liberty— 
that kind of thing ? The Bill, now—^you shall have 
the Bill ”—here "Mr Brooke paused a moment to fix 
on his eye-glass and take the paper from his breast¬ 
pocket, with a sense of being practical and coming 
to p^ticulars. The invisible Punch followed:— 
“You ^all have the Bill, Mr Brooke, per elec¬ 
tioneering contest, ^and a seat outside Parliament as 
delivered, five thousand pounds, seven shillings, and 
fourpence.” 

Mr Brooke, amid the roars of laughter, turned red, 
let his eye-glass fall, and looking about him con-, 
fusedly, saw the image of himself, which had come 
nearer. The next moment he saw it dolorously be¬ 
spattered with eggs. His spirit rose a little, and 
his voice too. 
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“ Buffotftiery, tricks, ridicule the test of truth—all 
that is veiy well here an unpleasant egg broke 
on Mr Broolce’s shoulder, as the echo said, “ All that 
is very,well;” thep came a liail of eggs, chiefly 
aimed M the image, but occasionally hitting the 
original, as if by chance. There was a stream of 
new men pushing among tj^e crowd; whistles, yells, 
bellowings, and fifes made all the greater hubbub 
bccauBO there was shouting and struggling to put 
them down. No voice would have had wing enough 
to rise above the uproar, and Mr Brooke, disagree- 
ably anointed, stood his ground no longer. The 
frustration would have been less exasperating if it 
liad been less gamesome and boyish: a serious 
assault of which the newspaper reporter can aver 
that it endangered the learned gentleman’s ribs,” or 
can respeotfutly beaV witness to “the soles of that 
gentleman’s boots having been visible above the 
railing,” has jDerhaps fiiore conE(blations attached 
to it. 

Mr Brooke re-entored the committee-room, paying, 
as carelessly as ho could, “ This is a little toe bad, 
you know. I should have got the ear of Ihe people 
by-and-by—but they didn’t give mo time. I should 
have gone into the Bill by-and-by, you know,” he 
added, glancing at Ladislaw. “However, things 
will come all right at the nomination.” 

%ut it was not resolved unanimously that things 
would come right; on the contrary, the committee 
looked rather grim, and the political personage from 
Brassing was writing busily, as if he were brewing 
new devices. 
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“It was Bowyer who did it/’ said Mr Standish, 
evasively. “ I know it as weU as if he had been 
advertised. He’s uncommonly good at ventriloquism, 
and he did it uncommonly wfll, by God t Hawloy 
has been having him to dinner lately: there’s a 
fund of talent in Bowyer.” « 

“ Well, you know, j^u never mentioned him to 
me, Standish, else I would have invited him to dine,” 
said poor Mr Brooke, who had gone through a great* 
deal of inviting for the good of his country. 

“ There’s not a more paltry follow in Middlemarch 
than Bowyer,” said Ladislaw, indignantly, “but it 
seems as if the paltry fellows were always to tum^ 
the scale.” 

Will was thoroughly out of temper with himself 
as well as with his “ principal,” and ho went to shut 
himself in his rooms with a half-formed resolve ^o 
throw up the ‘Pioneer’ and Mr Brooke together. 
Why should ho*stay? If the impassable gulf be¬ 
tween himself and Dorothea were ever to be fill(fd 
up, it must rather be by his going away and getting 
intoo thoroughly diffeTont position than by staying 
hero and* slipping into deserved contempt as an 
understrapper of Brooke’s. Then came the young 
dream of wonders that he might do—in five years, 
for example: political writing, political speaking, 
would get a higher value now public life was g<^ng 
to be wider and more national, and they might give* 
him such distinction that he would not seem to be 
asking Dorothea to step down to him. Five years: 
—if he could only be sure that she cared for him 
more than for others; if he could only make her 
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aware thatdie stood aloof until he could tell his love 
without lowering himself—then he could go away 
easily, and ^egin a career which at five^nd-twenty 
seemed probable enough in the inward order of 
things, where talent brings fame, and fame every¬ 
thing else ivhich is delightful. He could speak and 
he could write; he could master any subject if he 
chose, and he meant alwiiys to take the side of 

• reason and justice, on which he would carry all his 
ardour. Why should he not one day be lifted above 
the shoulders of the crowd, and feel that ho had 
won that eminence well ? Without doubt he would 
leave Middlomarch, go to town, and make himself 

* fit for celebrity by “ eating his dinners.” 

But not immediately : not until some Idnd of sign 
had passed between him and. Dorothea. He could 
not be satisfied until ehe knew why, even if he were 
^e man she would choose to marry, he would not 
marry her. Hence he nraist keep his post and bear 
>^ith Mr Brooke a little longer. 

But he soon had reason to suspect that Mr Brooko 
had anticipated him in the wish to break iip^heir 
connection. Deputations without and voibes within 
had concurred in inducing that philanthropist to 
take a stronger measm-c than usual for the good of 
mankind; namely, to withdraw in favour of another 
candidate, to whom he left the advantages of his 
^ciinvassing machinery. He himself called this a 
strong measure, but observed that his health was 
less capable of sustaining excitement than he had 
imagined. 

“ I have felt uneasy about the chest—it won’t do 
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to carry that too far/’ he said to Ladislav in explain¬ 
ing the afi&ir. “I must pull up. Poor Casaubon 
was a warning, you know. I’ve madd some hea^fy 
advances, but I’ve dug a channel. It’s rather coarse 
work—this electioneering, e£, LadislawV 1 dare¬ 
say yo^ are tired of it. However, we Jiavo dug a 
channel with the ‘ Pioneer ’—put things in a track, 
and so on. A more ordinary man than you might 
cany it on now—more ordinary, you know.” • 
“ Do you wish me to give it up ? ” said Will, the 
quick coloTir coming in his face, as he rose from the 
writing-table, and took a turn of three steps with 
his hands in his pockets. “I am ready to do so 
whenever you wish it.” * 

“As to wishing, m^ dear Ladislaw, I have the 
highest opinion of jspur powers, you know. But 
about the ^ Pioneer,’ I have been consulting a little 
with some of tho men on our side, and they afe 
inclined to take it into their hands—indemnify me 
to a certain extent — carry it on, ^in fact. Aad 
under tho circumstances, you might like to give 
up-^might find a better field. These people might 
not take Siat high view of you which I liave always 
taken, as an alter ego^ a right hand—tliough I always 
looked forward to your doing something else. T 
think of having a run into France. But I’ll write 
you any letters, you know—^to Althoxpe and people 
of that kind. Pve met Althorpe,” ' , 

“I am exceedingly obliged to you,” said Ladis- 
law, proudly. “Since you are going to part with 
the * Pioneer,’ I need not trouble you about the 
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steps I shftll take. I may choose to continue here 
for the present.” , 

* After Mr* Brooke had left him Will said to him¬ 
self, “ T^e rest of the family have been urging him 
to get ijd of me, and he doesn’t care now about my 
going. I ^hall stay as long as I like. I shall go 
of my own movement, and not because they are 
afiuid of me.” 
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' Ills heart 

The lowliest dutita on Itself did lay.” 

—WORDSWOETH. 

On that June evening when Mr Farebrother knew 
that he was to have the Lowick living, there was 
joy in the old-fashioned parlour, and even the por¬ 
traits of the great lawyers seemed to look on with 

satisfaction. His mother left dier tea and toast un- 

« 

touched, but sat with her usual pretty primness, 
only showing her emoti«n by that flush in the 
cheeks and brightness in the eyes which give ah 
old woman a touching momentary identity with her 
far-of^outhful self, and saying decisively— 

'‘The greatest comfort, Camden, is that you hnvo 
deserved it.” 

" When a man gets a good berth, mother, lialf 
the deserving must come after,” said the son, brim¬ 
ful of pleasure, and not trying to conceal it. Tlie 
gladness in his face was of that active kind which 
seems to have energy enough not only to flash out¬ 
wardly, but to light up busy vision within: one 
seemed to see thoughts, as well as delight, in his 
glances. 
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‘‘ Now, GPant,” he went on, rubbing his hands and 
looking at Miss Npble, who was making tender 
Tittle bcaver-like noises, ‘‘There shall be sugar- 
candy always on the table for you to steal and give 
to the (jhildren, and you shall have a great many 
new stockVogs to make presents of, and you shall 
dam your own more than ever f” 

Miss Noble nodded at her nephew with a subdued 
' half-frightened laugh, conscious of having already 
dropped an additional lump of sugar into her basket 
on the strength of the now preferment. 

.“As for you, Winny”—the Vicar went on—“I 
shall make no difficulty about your maiTying any 
Lowick bachelor—Mr Solomon Featherstone, for 
example, as soon as I hnd you are in love with 
him.” 

Miss Winifred, who liad been looking at lier 
fcrother all the while and crying heartily, which 
was her way of rejoicing^ smiled through her tears 
And said, “ You must set mo the example, Cam: 
you must marry now.” 

“With all my heart. But who is in love,with 
m.e? I am a seedy old fellow,” said ‘the Vicar, 
rising, pushing his chair away and looking down 
at himself. “ What do you say, mothei* ? ” 

“ You are a handsome man, Camden : though not 
so fine a figure of a man as your father,” said tlie 
old lady. 

“I wish you would many Miss Garth, brother,” 
said Miss Winifred. “ She would make us so lively 
at Lowick,” 

“ Very fine 1 You talk as if young women were 
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tied up to be chosen, like poultry at market; as if 
I had only to ask and eveiybody would have me,” 
said the Vicar, not caring to specify. * * 

“We don’t want everybodj”,” said Miss Winifred. 
“ But you would like Miss Garth, mother, ^shouldn’t 
you?’’ , 

“ My son’s choice shall be mine,” said Mrs Fare- 
brother, with majestic discretion, “ and a wife would 
be most welcome, Camden. You will want youi' 
whist at homo when we go to Lowick, and Henri¬ 
etta Noble never was a whist-player.” (Mrs Fare- 
brother always called her tiny old sister by that 
magnificent name.) 

“I shall do without whist now, mother.” 

“Why so, Camden? In my time whist was 
thought an undeniable amusement for a good 
churchman,” said Mrs Farebpotlier, innocent of the 
meaning that wliist had for her son, and speaking 
rather sharply, as at some dangerous countenancing 
of new doctrine. • 

“ I shall be too busy for whist; I shall have two 
parififies,” said the Vicar, preferring not to discuss 
the virtues of tliat game. 

He had already said to Dorothea, “1 don’t feel 
bound to give up St Botolph’s. It is protest 
enough against the pluralism they want to reform 
if I give somebody else most of the money. Tho 
stronger thing is not to give up power, but to usoi 
it well.” 

“I have thought of that,” said Dorothea. “So 
far as self is concerned, I think it would be easier 
to give up power and money than to keep them. 
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It seems icry unfitting that I should have this 
patronage, yet 1 fel]; that I ought not to let it be 
used by soine one else instead of me.” 

It is I who am bound to act so that you will not 
I'ogret your power,” said Mr Farebrother. 

His was pne of the natures in which conscience 
gets the more active when the yoke of life ceases to 
gall them. He made no display of humility on the 
* subject, but in his heart he felt rather ashamed that 
his conduct had shown laches which others who did 
not got benefices were free from. 

“ I used often to wish I had been something else 
than a clergyman,” he said to Lydgate, “ but perhaps 
it will be better to try and make as good a clergy¬ 
man out of myself as I can. ^ That is the well-beiie- 
ficed point of view, you perceive, from which dilB- 
culties are much simplified,” he ended, smiling. 

The Vicar did feel then as if his share of duties 
would be easy. 13ut Du^ has a tiick of behaving 
uiiexpectedly—something like a heavy friend whom 
wo have amiably asked to visit us, and who breaks 
his leg within our gates. , 

Hardly a week later, Duty presented itt/blf in his 
study under the disguise of Fred Vincy, now re- 
tmned ftom Omnibus College with his bachelor’s 
degree. 

“ I am ashamed to trouble you, Mr Farebrother,” 
•said Fred, whose &.ir open face was propitiating, 
“ but you are the only friend I can consult. I told 
you everything once before, and you were so good 
that 1 can’t help coming to you again.” 

** Sit down, Fred, I’m ready to hear and do any- 
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thing I can/’ said the Vicar, who was birsy packing 
some small objects for removal^ and went on with 
his work. *■ * 

“ I wanted to tell yon-” Fred hesitated an 

instant and then went on plungingly, might 
go into the Church now; and really, Jiook where 
1 may, I can’t see anything else to do. I don’t like 
it, but I know it’s uncommonly hard on my father 
to say so, after he has spent a good deal of money * 
in educating mo for it.” Fred paused again an in¬ 
stant, and then repeated, and I can’t see anything 
else to do.” 

“ I did talk to your father about it, Fred, but I 
made little way with him. He said it was too late. * 
But you have got over one bridge now: what aro 
your other difficulties 2 

“ Merely that I don’t like it.«I don’t like divinity, 
and preaching, and feeling obliged to look serious*. 

I like riding across country, and doing as other men 
do. I don’t mean that I want to be a bad fellow ii. 
any way; but I’ve no tasto for the sort of thing 
peop].e* expect of a clergyman. And yet what else 
am I to de^? My father can’t spare me any capital, 
else I might go into fanning. And ht; has no room 
for me in his trade. And of course I can’t begin to 
study for law or physic now, when my father wants 
me to earn something. It’s all very well to say 
I’m wrong to go into the Church; but those who ^ 
say so migl^ as well tell mo to go into the back- 
woods.” 

Fred’s voice had taken a tone of grumbling re¬ 
monstrance, and Mr Farebrother might have been 
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inclined to umile if his mind had not been too bnsj 
in imagining more than Fred told him. 

* “ Have yod any di&culties about doctrines—about 
the Articles ? ” he said, trying hard to think of the 
question simply for Fred*s sake. 

No; I lyippoBe the Articles are right. 1 am not 
prepared with any arguments to disprove them, and 
much better, cleverer fello^v^s than I am go in for 
*them entirely. I think it would be rather ridiculous 
in mo to urge scruples of that sort, as if I were a 
judge,” said Fred, quite simply. 

V1 suppose, then, it has occurred to you that you 
might be a fsiir parish priest without being much of 
'a divine ? ” 


“ Of course, if I am obliged to be a clergyman, I 
shall try and do my duty, thqpgh I mayn't like it. 
Do you think anybody ought to blame me ?” 

' “For going into the Church under the circum¬ 
stances? That depends •>n your conscience, Fred 
> >how far you have counted the cost, and seen what 
your position will require of you. I can only teU 
you about myself, tliat 1 have always been too^lax, 
and have been uneasy in consequence.” > 

*‘But there is another hindiance,” said Fred, 
colouring. “ I did not toU you before, though per¬ 
haps 1 may have said things that made you guess 
it. There is somebody I am veiy fond of: I have 
;lov^d her ever since we were children.” 

** Miss Garth, I suppose ? ” said the Vicar, examin¬ 
ing some labels very closely. 

“Yes. I shouldn’t mind anything if she would 
have me. And 1 know I could be a good fellow then.” 
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And you think she rotoms the feelinf; ? ” 

“She never will say so; and a good while ago 
she made mo promise not to speak to iier about it 
again. And she has set her mind especially against 
ray being a clergyman; I know that. But I can't 
give he* up. 1 do think she cares about^e. I saw 
Mrs Garth last night, and she said that Mary was 
staying at Lowick Bectdry with Miss Farebrother.” 

“ Yes, she is very kindly helping my sister. Do * 
you wish to go there ? ” 

“ No, I want to ask a great favour of you. I am 
ashamed to bother you in this way; but Mary might 
listen to what you said, if you mentioned the subject 
to her—I mean about my going into the Church.” 

“ That is rather a delicate task, my dear Fred. I 
shall have to presuppose your attachment to her; 
and to enter on the subject as you wish me to do, 
will bo asking lior to teU me whether she returns it*' 

“ That is what I want her to tell you,” said Fred, 
bluntly. “I don't know what to do, unless I ctui 
get at her feeling.” 

“ y^u moan that you would bo guided by tliat as 
to your g%ing into tlio Church ? ” 

“ If Mary said she would never ha\ e me I might 
as well go wrong in one way as another.” 

“That is nonsense, Fred. Men outlive their 
love, but they don't outlive the consequences of 
their recklessness.” * ^ 

“ Not my sort of love; I have never been wtli- 
out loving Mary. If I had to give her up, it would 
be like beginning to live on wooden logs.” 

“ Will she not bo hurt at my intrusion ? '* 
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“ No, I ftcl sure she will not. She respects yon 
more tlian any one, jind she would not put you off 
with fun as she does me. Of course I could not 
have told, any one else, or asked any one else to 
speak to, her, but you. There is no one else who 
could be such a friend to both of us.” Fred paused 
a moment, and then said, rather complainingly, 

And she ought to acknowledge that I have worked 
*in order to pass. She ought to believe that I would 
exert myself for her sake.” 

There was a moment's silence before Mr Fare- 
brother laid down his work, and putting out his 
hand to Fred said— 

I 

“ Very well, my boy. I will do what you wish.” 

That very day Mr Farebrpther went to Lowick 
parsonage on the nag which* ho had just set up. 
“Decidedly I am an‘old stalk,” he thought, “tlio 
young growths are pushing mo aside.” 

He found Mary in the ^rden gathering roses and 
sprinkling the petals on a sheet. The sun was low, 
and tall trees sent their shadows across the grassy 
walks where Mary was moving without bonne* or 
parasoL She did not obseiwe Mr Far^brotlier's 
approach along the grass, and had just stooped 
down to lecture a small black-and-tan terrier, which 
would persist in walking on the slieet and smelling 
at the rose-loaves as Mary sprinkled them. She 
*ook his fore-paws in one hand, and lifted up the 
forefinger of the other, while the dog wrinkled his 
brows and looked embarraBBed. “Fly, Fly, I am 
ashamed of you,” Maiy was saying in a grave con¬ 
tralto. “This is not becoming in a sensible dog; 
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anybody would think you were a silly yonng gentle¬ 
man.” 

I 

‘‘You are unmerciful to young genftemen, Mis& 
Garth,” said the Vicar, within two yards^ of her, 

'Mary started up and blusted. “It always an 
Bwers to reason with Fly,” she said, l^ghingly. 

“ But not witli young gentlemen ? ” 

“ Oh, with some, I suppose; since some Of them 
turn into excellent men.” * 

“I am glad of that aJi lission, because I want at 
this very moment to interest you in a young gentle¬ 
man.” 

“ Not a silly one, I hope,” said Mary, beginning 
to pluck the roses again, and feeling her heart l^at 
uncomfortably. 

“No; though perhaps wisdom is not his strong 
point, but rather affection and* sincerity. However, 
wisdom lies more in thoso two qualities than people 
are apt to imagine. I hope you know by thoso 
marks what young gentleman I mean.” « 

“Yes, I think I do,” said Mary, bravely, her face 
getting more serious, and her hands cold; “it must 
bo Fred Vincy.” 

“ He has asked ^e to consult you about his going 
into the Church. I hope you will not think that 1 
consented to take a liberty in promising to do so.” 

“On the contrary, Mr Farebrother,” said Mary, 
giving up tlie roses, and folding her arms, ^ut« 
unable to look up, “whenever you have anything 
to say to me I feel honoured.” 

“ But before I enter on that question, let mo just 
touch a point on which your father took me into 
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confidenceby the Way, it was that very evening 
on which 1 once before fulfilled a mission fi'om Fred, 
jlist after he had gone to college. Mr Garth told 
me what happened on the night of Featherstono^s 
death—how you refused to bum the will; and he 
said that you had some heart - prickings on that 
subject, because you had been the innocent means 
of hindering Fred from getting his ten thousand 
pounds. I have kept that in mind, and I have 
heard something that may relieve you on that score 
—may show you that no sin-offering is demanded 
from you there,” 

Mr Farebrother paused a moment and looked at 
Mary. He meant to give Fred his full advantage, 
but it would be well, he thought, to clear her mind 
of any superstitions, such es women sometimes 
follow when they do -a man the wrong of marrying 
him as an act of atonement. Mary’s cheeks had 
begun to bum a little, atad she was mute. 

• “ I mean, that your action made no real difference 
to Fred’s lot. I find that the first will would not 
have been legally good after tlie burning the 
last; it w'ould not have stood if it had 'been dis¬ 
puted, and you may be sure it would have been 
disputed. So, on that score, you may fi^el your 
mind free,” 

“Thank you, Mr Farebrother,” said Mary eam- 
.Gstly. “I am gratefiil to you for remembering my 
feelings.” 

“Well, now I may go on. Fred, you know, has 
taken his degree. He has worked his way so far, 
and now the question is, what is he to do ? That. 
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question is so difficult that he is inclined to follow 
his father’s wishes and enter j^e Church, though 
you know better than I do that he was quite set 
against that formerly. 1 have questioned him on 
the subject, and I confess I see no insuperable 
objection to his being a clergyman, asrthings go. 
He sajd that he could turn his mind to doing his 
best in that vocation, on one condition. If that 
condition were fulfilled I would do my utmost in 
helping Fred on. After a time—not, of course, at 
first — he might be with me as my curate, and 
he would have so much to do that his stipend 
would be nearly what I used to get as vicar. But 
1 repeat that there is a condition without which 
all this good cannot cojne to pass. He has opened 
his heart to me, Miss Garth, and asked me to 
plead for him. The condition'lies entirely in your 
feeling.” ' 

Mary looked Sb much nfbved, that he said after a 
moment, Let us walk a little; ” and when the}' 
were walking he added, “To speak quite plainly, 
Fredt'Will not take any course which would lessen 
the chancb that you would consent to be his wile; 
but with that prospect, he will try his best it 
anything you approve.” 

“I cannot possibly say that I will ever be his 
wife, Mr Farebrother: but 1 certainly never will 
be his wife if he becomes a clergyman. What you • 
say is most generous and kind; I don’t mean for 
a moment to correct your judgment. It is only 
that I have my girlish, mocking way of looking at 
things,” said Mary, with a returning sparkle of 
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play^lnesii in her answer which only made its 
modesty more chaining. 

“He wiShes me to report exactly what yon 
think," said Mr Farebrother. 

“ I cguld not love a man who is ridicnlous," said 
Mary, not«choosing to go deeper. “ Fred has sense 
and knowledge enough to ^make him respectable, if 
ho likes, in some good worldly business, but I can 
never imagine him preaching and exhorting, and 
pronouncing blessings, and praying by the sick, 
without feeling as if I were looking at a caricature. 
Ilis being a clergyman would be only for gentility's 
sake, and I think there is nothing more contempt- 
ible than such imbecile gentility. 1 used to think 
that of Mr Crowse, with hjs empty face and neat 
umbrella, and mincing little •speeches. What right 
have such men to i^prcsent Christianity—as if it 
were an institution for getting up idiots genteelly— 

as if-” Mary checked herself! She had been 

fsarried along as if she had been speaking to Fred 
instead of Mr Farebrother. ^ 

“ Young women are severe; they don't fesl the 
stress of action as men do, though perh^s I ought 
to make you an exception there. But you don't put 
Fred Vincy on so low a level as that ? ” 

“ No, indeed; he has plenty of sense, but I think 
he would not show it as a clergyman. He would 
bo a piece of professional affectation." 

“ Then the answer is quite decided. As a clergy¬ 
man he could have no hope ? " 

Mary shook her head. 

“ But if he braved all the difficulties of getting 
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his bread in some other way—will yoif give him 
the support of hope? May h^ count on winning: 
you ? 

think Fred ought not Ijp need tcllipg again 
what I have already said to him/’ Mary answered, 
with a slight resentment in her manner.* 1 mean 
tliat ho ought not to ppt such questions until ho 
has done something worthy, instead of saying that 
he could do it.” 

Mr Farebrother was silent for a minute or more, 
and then, as they turned and paused under the 
shadow of a maple at the end of a grassy walk, said, 

I understand that you resist any attempt to fetter 
you, but either your feeling for Fred Vincy excludes 
your entertaining another attachment, or it does 
not: either he may count on your remaining single 
until he shall have earned y(Tur hand, or he ma^ 
in any case be disappointed. Pardon me, Mary— 
you know 1 used to catechise you under tliat name 
—but when the state of a woman’s affections toucheS 
the hf^piness of another life—of more lives than 
one—think it would be the nobler course for her 
to be perfeiotly direct and open.” 

Mary in her turn was silent, wondering not at 
Farobrother's manner but at his tone, which had a 
grave restrained emotion in it. When tlie strange 
idea flashed across her that his words had reference 
to himself, she was incredulous, and ashamed of • 
entertaining it. She had never thought that any 
man could love her except Fred, who had espoused 
her with the umbrella ring, when she wore socks 
and little strapped shoes; still less that she could 
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bo of any importance to Mr Farebrother, the clever¬ 
est man in her narrow circle. She had only time 
*to feel that«ll thisVas hazy and perhaps illusory; 
but one thing was clear and determined — lier 
answer. * • 

“ Since ^ou think it my duty, Mr Farebrother, 
I will tell you that I have too strong a feeling for 
Fred to give him up for Iny one else. I should 
► never be quite happy if I thought ho wap unhappy 
for tho loss of me. It has taken such deep root in 
me—my gratitude to him for always loving me best, 
and minding so much if I hurt myself) from tho 
time when we were very little. I cannot imagine 
any new feeling coming to make that weaker. I 
should like better than anytlnng to sec him w'orthy 
of every one's respect. Bul^ please tell him I will 
not promise to marry him till thou : 1 should shame 
knd grieve my father and mother. Ho is free to 
choose somo one (dse.” • , 

0 Then I havo fulfilled my commission thor¬ 
oughly,” said Mr Farebrother, putting out his hand 
to Mary, “and I shall ride back to Middfcmarch 
forthwith. With this prospect before him, we shall 
get Fred into tho right niche somehow, and I hope 
I shall live to join your hands. God bless you! ” 

“Oh, please stay, and let mo give you some 
tea,” said Mary. Her eyes filled with tears, for 
BCinething indefinable, something like ilie resolute 
suppression of a pain in Mr Farebrother’s manner, 
made her feel suddenly miserable, as she had once 
felt when she saw her father's hands trembling in 
a moment of trouble. 
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my dear, no. I must get back.”^ 

In three minutes the Vicar was on horseback 
again, having gone magnanimolisly through a duty 
much harder than the renunciation of whist, or even 
than the writing of penitential*meditations.* 
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It Is but a sluillow baste wblcli concludeih iusiucerity fh>m what out¬ 
siders call Inconsistency—putting a dead mechanism of “ifs" and 
“ thetefores " for the living myriad of hidden suckers whereby the belief 
and the conduct are wrought Into mutual sustainment. 

Mr Bulstrode, when he was hoping to acquire a 
new interest in Lowick, naturally had an 

especial wish that the new^ clergyman should be 
one whom he thorouglily approved; and he believed 
it to be a chastisement and admonition directed to 
his own shortcomings apd those ,of the nation at 
large, that just about the time when he came in 
possession of the deeds wliich made him the pro¬ 
prietor of Stone Court, Mr Farebrothor “ re*tcl him¬ 
self” into the quaint little church and p'leached his 
first sermon to the congregation of farmers, labourers, 
and village artisans. It was not that Mr Bulstrode 
intended to frequent Lowick Church or to reside at 
Stone Court for a good while to come : he had 
bc/aght tlie excellent farm and fine liomestead 
simply as a retreat which he might gradually en¬ 
large as to tiie land and beautify as to the dwelling, 
until it should be conducive to the divine glory that 
he should enter on it as a residence, partially with- 
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drawing from his present exertions in the adminis¬ 
tration of business, and throwing more conspicu¬ 
ously on the side of Gospel truth thft weight of 
local landed proprietorship, which Providence might 
increase by unforeseen occasionB of purchase. A 
strong leading in this direction seemed tc^have been 
given in the surprising facility of getting Stone 
Court, when every one nad expected that Mr Rigg 
Featherstoue would have clung to it as the Garden 
of Eden. That was what poor old Peter himself 
had expected; having oftefi, in imagination, looked 
up through the sods above him, and, unobstructed 
by perspective, seen his frog-faced legatee enjoying 
the fine old place to the pei*petual surprise and dis¬ 
appointment of other survivors. 

But how little wo knnw what would make paradise 
for our neighbours 1 Wo judge fi’om our own desires, 
and our neighbours themselves are not always open 
enough even to dihrow out a hint of theirs. The 
cool and judicious Joshua Rigg had not allowed his 
parent to perceive that Stone Court Avas anything 
less th^ the chief good in his estimation, and he 
had certaiLiiy wished to call it his own. But as 
Warren Hastings looked at gold and thought i t' 
buying Daylesford, «o Joshua Rigg looked at Stone 
Court and thought of buying gold. He had a very 
distinct and intense vision of his chief good, tlio 
vigorous greed which he had inherited having ta^en 
a special form by dint of circumstance: and his chief 
good was to be a money-changer. From his earliest 
employment as an errand-boy in a seaport, he had 
looked through the windows of the money-changers 
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as other ^oys look through the windows of the 
pastiy - cooks; the ^fascination had wrought itself 
gradually i&to a deep special passion; he meant, 
when he^had property, to do many things, one of 
them b^ing to marry a genteel young person; but 
these were* all accidents and joys that imagination 
could dispense with. The ^one joy after which his 
soul thirsted was to have a money-changer’s shop 
^ on a much-frequented quay, to have locksk all round 
him of which he held the keys, and to look sublimely 
cool as he handled the breeding coins of all nations, 
while helpless Cupidity looked at him enviously 
frdm the other side of an iron lattice. The strength 
of that passion had been a pr>wcr enabling him to 
master all the knowledge jfecessary to gratify it. 
And when others were thinkmg that ho liad settled 
at Stone Court for liiie, Josliua himself was thinking 
that the moment now was not far off when he should 
settle on the North QuayH^ritli the best appointments 
4n safes and locks. 

Enough. We are concerned with looking at Joshua 
Bigg’s sale of his land from Mr Bulstrode’s point of 
view, and he interpreted it as a cheering dispensa¬ 
tion coiiveying perhaps a sanction to a purpose 
which he had for some time entertained witliout 
external encouragement; ho interpreted it thus, but 
not too confidently, offering up his thanksgiving in 
guarded phraseology. His doubts did not arise from 
the possible relations of the event to Joshua Bigg's 
destiny, which belonged to the unmapped regions 
not taken under the providential government, except 
perhaps in an imperfect colonial way; but they arose 
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from reflecting that this dispensation tor might be 
a chastisement for himself, as Mr Farebrother’s in¬ 
duction to the living clearly was. ^ ' 

This was not what Mr Bulstrode said to any man 
for the sake of deceiving him J it was what^ he said 
to himself—it was as genuinely his modi^of explain¬ 
ing events as any theoiy of yours may be, if you 
happen to disagree with^him. For the egoism which 
enters intQ our theories does not affect their sincer¬ 
ity ; rather, the more our egoism is satisfied, the 
more robust is our belief. 

However, whether for sanction or for chastise¬ 
ment, Mr Bulstrode, hardly fifteen months after 
the death of Peter .Featherstone, had become the 
proprietor of Stone Court, and what Peter would 
say “ if he were worthy to know,” had become an 
inexhaustible and consolatoryr subject of conversa¬ 
tion to his disappointed relatives. The tables were 
now turned on that dear brother departed, and to 
contemplate the frustration of his cunning by the 
superior cunning of things in general was a cud of 
delig];^^ to Solomon. Mrs Waule had a melancholy 
triumph iif the proof that it did not answer to make 
false Foatherstones and cut off the genuine; ao'^ 
Sister Martha receiving the news in the Chalky 
Flats said, Dear, dear! then the Almighty could 
have been none so pleased with the almshouses 
after all.” * 

Affectionate Mrs Bulstrode was particularly glad 
of the advantage which her husband’s health was 
likely to get from the purchase of Stone Court. Few 
days passed without his riding thither and looking 
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over some part of the farm with the bailiff, and the 
evenings were delicious in that quiet spot, when 
iJie new haj'-ricks lately set up were sending forth 
odours to mingle with the breath of the ricli old 
garden., One evening, while the sun was still above 
the horizoi 4 and burning in golden lamps among the 
great walnut boughs, Mr Bulstrode was pausing on 
horseback outside the ironf gate waiting for Caleb 
Gartli, who had met him by appointment tto give an 
opinion on a question of stable drainage, and was 
now advising the bailiff in the rick-yard. 

Mr Bulstrode was conscious of l)eing in a good 
spiritual frame and more than usually serene, under 
the influence of his inuocent^recreation. He was 
doctrinally convinced that tlj^re was a total absence 
of merit in himself; but that doctrinal conviction 
may be held without*pain when the sense of demerit 
&oes not take a distinct shape in memory and revive 
the tingling of shame or the pang «f remorse. Nay, 
dt may be held with intense satisfaction when tlie 
depth of our sinning is but a measure for the depth 
of forgiveness, and a clenching proof that "^fe are 
peculiar instruments of the divine intei!ftion. The 
memory has as many moods as the temper, and 
shifts its scenery like a diorama. At this moment 
Mr Bulstrode felt as if the sunshine were all one 
with that of far-off evenings when he ^^as a very 
young man and used to go out preaching beyond 
Highbury. And he would willingly have had that 
service of exhortation in prospect, now. The texts 
were there still, and so was his own facility in 
expounding them. His brief reverie was iuter- 
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rupted by the return of Caleb Garth, who clso was on 
horseback, and was just shaking his bridle before 
starting, when he exclaimed— * ' 

“ Bless my heart I what’s this fellow in black 
coming along the lane? Hd's like one of those 
men one sees about after the races.” 

Mr Bulstrodo turned his horse and looked along 
the lane, but made no feply. The comer was our 
slight acq/iaintancc Mr Baffles, whose appearance 
presented no other change than such as was due 
to a suit of black and a • rape hat-band. He was 
within three yards of the horseman now, and they 
could see the flash of recognition in his face as he 
whirled his stick upward, looking all the while at 
Mr Bulstrode, and at ^^ist exclaiming:— 

“ By Jove, Nick, it’s you 1 I couldn’t bo mistaken,, 
though the five-and-tweiity years have played old 
Boguy with us both 1 How are you, eh ? you didn’t* 
expect to see mi here, ^ome, shako us by the 
hand.” i 

To say that Mr Baffles’ manner Avas rather excited 
woulc^ Bo only one mode of saying that it was even¬ 
ing. Calek Garth could see that there was a moment 
of struggle and hesitation in Mi- Bulstrode, but v 
ended in his putting out his hand coldly to Baffles 
and saying— 

** 1 did not indeed expect to see you in this remote 
country place.” * 

“Well, it belongs to a stepson of mine,” said 
Baffles, adjusting himself in a swaggering attitude. 
“ I came to see him here before. I’m not so sur¬ 
prised at seeing you, old fellow, because I picked 
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up a lettei^what you may call a providential thing. 
It’s uncommonly fortunate I met you, though; for 
1 don't caipe abou*^ seeing my stepson: he's not 
affectionate, and his poor mother’s gone now. To 
tell the 1;ruth, I camb out of love to you, Nick: I 
came to get your address, for—look here I" Baffles 
drew a crumpled paper from his pocket. 

Almost any other man tlian Caleb Garth might 
have been tempted to linger on the spot fQr the sake 
of hearing all ho could about a man whoso acquaint¬ 
ance with Bulstrode seemed to imply passages in 
the banker’s life so unlike anytliing that was known 
of him in Middlemarch that they must have the 
nature of a secret to pique qv^’iosity. But Caleb 
was peculiiir: certain humiyi tendencies which are 
commonly strong were almost absent firom his mind; 
and one of these was,curiosity about personal affairs. 
Especially if there was anything discreditable to be 
found out concerning another man, Caleb preferred 
pot to know it; and if ho had to tell anybody under 
him that his evil doings were discovered, he was 
more embarrassed than the culprit. He now figurred 
his horse, and saying, “ I wish you good evening, 
Mr Bulstrode ; I must be getting homo,” set off at 
a trot. 

“ You didn’t put your full address to this letter,” 
Baffles continued. That was not like the first-rate 
inAn of business you used to be. * The Shrubs,’— 
they may be anywhere: you live near at hand, eh ? 
—have cut the London concern altogether—perhaps 
turned country squire — have a rural mansion to 
invite me to. Lord, how many years it is ago! 
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The old lady must have been dead a paretty long 
while—^gone to glory without the pain of knowing 
how poor her daughter was, eh ? But, by Jove T 
you’re very pale and pasty, Nick. Come, if you're 
going homo, I’ll walk by your side.” 

Mr Bulstrode’s usual paleness had in •fact taken 
an almost deathly hue. Five minutes before, the 
expanse of his life had been submerged in its 
evening svnshino which shone backward to its re¬ 
membered morning: sin seemed to be a question 
of doctrine and inward pi-nitence, humiliation an 
exercise of the closet, the bearing of his deeds a 
matter of private vision adjusted solely by spiritual 
relations and conceptions of the divine purposes. 
And now, as if by s^e hideous magic, this loud 
red figure had risen before him in unmanageable 
solidity—an incorporate past which had not entered 
into his imagination of chastisements. But Mr 
Bulstrode’s thought was busy, and he was not a 
man to act or speak rashly. c 

“ I was going home,” he said, ** but I can defer 
my ri^le a little. And you can, if you please, rest 
hero.” • 

** Thank you,” said Baffles, making a grimao<. 

I don’t care now 4ibout seeing my stepson. I’d 
rather go home with you.” 

** Your stepson, if Mr Bigg Featherstone was he, 
is here no longer. I am master here now.” * 
Baffles opened wide eyes, and gave a long whistle 
of surprise, before he said, “Well then, I’ve no 
objection. I’ve had enough walking from the coach- 
road. I never was much of a walker, or rider either. 
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Wlv),t I like is a smart ychicle and a spirited cob. 
I was always a little heavy in the saddle. What a 
'pleasant sidrprise it must be to you to see mo, old 
fellow I he continued, as they turned towards the 
house. ^ “ You don't say so; but you never took 
your luck (f heartily—you were always thinking of 
improving the occasion—you'd such a gift for im¬ 
proving your luck.” 

Mr Raffles seemed greatly to enjoy liw own wit, 
and swung his leg in a swaggering manner which 
was rather too much for his companion's judicious 
patience. 

If I remember rightly,” Mr Bulstrode observed, 
with chill anger, “ our acquaint,7nce many years ago 
liad not the sort of intimary which you are now 
assuming, Mr Raffles. Any%8ervices you desire of 
me will be the more readily rendered if you will 
avoid a tone of familiarity which did not lie in our 
fomier intercourse, and oan hardly be warranted by 
nore than twenty years of separation.” 

“ You don’t like being called Nick ? Wliy, I 
always called you Nick in my heart, and though 
lost to sight, to memory dear. By Jover I my feel¬ 
ings have ripened for you like fine old cognac. I 
hope you’ve got some in the house now. Josh 
filled my flask well the last time.” 

Mr Bulstrode had not yet fully learned that even 
the desire for cognac was not stronger in Raffles 
than the desire to torment, and that a hint of annoy¬ 
ance always served him as a tresh cue. But it was 
at least clear that further objection was useless, and 
Mr Bulstrode, in giving orders to the housekeeper 
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for the accommodation of the g^est, hadna rescdute 
air of quietude. 

There was the comfort of thinHng that this housed 
keeper had been in the service of Kigg also, and 
might accept the idea that Mr*Bulstrodo entertained 
Baffles merely as a friend of her former nq^ster. 

When there was food and drink spread before his 
visitor in the wainscoated parlour, and no witness in 
tlie room, tSlr Bulstrode said— 

“ Your habits and mine are so different, Mr Baffles, 
that we can hardly enjoy e.ioh other’s society. The 
wisest plan for both of us will therefore be to part as 
soon as possible. Since you say that you wished 
to meet me, you pvf^ably considered that you had 
some business to tran^ct with mo. But under tlie 
circumstances I will invite you to remain here for 
the night, and I will myself* ride over hero early 
to-morrow morning—before breakfast, in fact, wheA 
1 can receive any communication you have to 
make to me.” t 

“ With all my heart,” said Baffles; this is a com¬ 
fortable place—a little dull for a continuance ; but I 
can put uf) with it for a night, with this good liqut>r 
and the prospect of seeing you again :n the mou 
ing. Y^on’ro a miieh better host than my stepson 
was; but Josh owed me a bit of a grudge for many- 
ing his moi^er; and between you and me there was 
never anything but kindness.” * ( 

Mr Bulstrode, hoping that the peculiar mixture of 
joviality and sneering in Baffles’ manner was a good 
deal the effect of drink, had determined to wait till 
he was quite sober before he spent more words upon 
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But 4ie rode borne with a terribly lucid visiou 
of the difficulty there would be in arranging any 
Result that ^ould be permanently counted on with 
this man. It was inevitable that he should wish 
to get riJ of John Baiiles, though his reappearance 
could not ho regarded as lying outside the divine 
plan. The spirit of evil might have sent him to 
tlureaten Mr Biilstrode*s subversion as an instrument 
^ of good; but tlie threat must have been ^lermittcd, 
and was a chastisement of a new kind. It was an 
hour of anguish for him veiy different from the 
hours in which his struggle had been securely 
private, and which had ended with a sense that 
his secret misdeeds were pardo^d and his services 
accepted. Those misdeeds cj^cn when committed— 
hod they not been half sanctified by tho singleness 
of his desire to devote himself and all ho possessed 
to the furtherance of the divine scheme ? And was 
he after all to become a iftere stonovof stumbling and 
A rook of offence ? For who would understand the 
work within him ? Who would not, when there was 
the pretext of casting disgmee upon him, c(?nfound 
his whole life and the truths he had espoused, in 
one heap of obloquy ? 

In his closest meditations the life-long habit of Mr 
Bulsti-ode's mind clad his most egoistic terrors in 
doctrinal references to superhuman ends. But even 
wfiilo we are talking and meditating about the 
earth's orbit and the solar system, what we feel and 
adjust our movements to is the stable earth and the 
changing day. And now within aU tho automatic 
succession of theoretic phrases—distinct and inmost 
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as the shiver and the ache of oncoming lever wjfien 
wo are discussing abstract pain, was the forecast of 
disgrace in the presence of his neighbours and of 
his own wife. For the pain, as well as the public 
estimate of disgrace, depend! on the amount of 
previous profession. To men who oi^y aim at 
escaping felony, nothing short of the prisoner’s dock 
is disgrace. But Mr Biilstrode had aimed at being 
an eminen/i Christian. 

It was not more than half-past seven in the morn¬ 
ing when ho again reached Stone Court. The fine 
old place never looked more like a delightful home 
than at that moment; the great white lilies were 
in flower, the nastiictiums, their pretty leaves all 
silvered with dew, weA^ running away over the low 
stone wall; the very npises all around had a heart 
of peace within them. But everything was spoiled 
for the owner as he walked on the gravel in front* 
and awaited the tdescent of Mr Baffles, with whom 
he was condemned to breakfast. ^ 

It was not long before they were seated together 
in th^ ^ainscoated parlour over their tea and toast, 
which wa9as much as Baffles cared to take at that 
early hour. The difference between his morning 
and evening self was not so great as his compan¬ 
ion had imagined that it might be; the delight in 
tormenting was perhaps even the stronger because 
his spirits were rather less highly pitched. Cer¬ 
tainly his manners seemed more distigreeable by 
the morning light. 

As 1 have little time to spare, Mr Baffles, said 
the banker, who could hardly do more than sip his 
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tea^and baeak liis toast without eating it, I shall 
be obliged if you will mention at once the ground 
*on which ^u wished to meet with me. I presume 
that you have a home elsewhere and will be glad 
to returh to it." * 

9 

“ Wliy, ^if a man has got any heart, doesn’t he 
want to see an old friend, Nick ?—I must call you 
Nick—wo always did call you young Nick wlien we 
knew you meant to marry the old wic^/Dw. Some 
said you had a handsome family likeness to old 
Nick, but that was your mother’s fault, calling you 
Nicholas. Aren’t you glad to see mo again? I 
expected an invite to stay with you at some pretty 
place. My own establishment broken up now my 
wife’s dead. I’ve no partii^olar attachment to any 
spot; I would as soon settle hereabout as anywhere." 

“May I ask why you returned from America? 

considered that the strong wish you expressed 
to go there, when an adequate sum was furnished, 
pwas tantamount to an engagement that you would 
remain there for life.” 

“Never knew that a wish to go to a pi&qe was 
the same thing as a wish to stay. But*l did stay 
a matter of ten years ; it didn’t suit me to stay any 
longer. And Fm not going again, Nick.’’ Hero Mr 
Eafifles winked slowly as he looked at Mr Tlulstrode. 

“ Do you wish to be settled in any busim sB ? What 
it# your calling now ? ” 

“ Thank you, my calling is to enjoy myself as 
much as I can. I don’t caro about working any 
more. If I did anything it would bo a little travel¬ 
ling in the tobacco line—or something of that sort, 
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which takes a man into agreeable compuny. ^it 
not without independenco to fall back upon. 
That’s what 1 want: I’m not so strong^as 1 was, 
Nick, though I’ve got more colour than you. I 
want an independence.” * * 

“That could bo supplied to you, if j^u would 
engage to keep at a distance,” said Mr Bulstrode, 
perhaps with a little t($b much eagerness in his 
undertone. 

“ That must be as it suits my convenience,” said 
Kaffles, coolly. “I see no reason why I shouldn’t 
make a few acquaintances hereabout. I’m not 
ashamed of myself as company for anybody. I 
dropped my portmaq^eau at the turnpike when I 
got down — change o^ linen — genuine — honour 
bright! — more than h^onts and wristbands; and 
with this suit of mourning, straps and everything, 

I should do you credit among the nobs hero.” Mr ' 
Baf&es liad pushed away hid chair and looked down 
at himself, particularly at his straps. His chiefs 
intention was to annoy Bidstrodo, but lie really 
thougljt^that his appearance now would produce a 
good edect,<>and that ho was not only handsome and 
witty, but clad in a mourning style which implied 
solid connections. • 

“If you intend to rely on me in any way, Mr 
Baffles,” said Bulstrode, after a moment’s pause, 
“you win expect to meet my wishes.” 

“Ah, to be sure,” said Baffles, with a mocking 
cordiality. “Didn't I always do it? Lord, you 
made a pretty thing out of me, and I got but 
little. I’ve often thought since, 1 might have done 
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ba^er byttelliug the old woman that I’d found her 
daughter and her grandchild: it woiiM have suited 
my feelings better; Fve got a soft place in my 
heart. But you’ve buried the old lady by this time, 
I BuppoSe—it’s all o3o to her now. And you’ve got 
your forti^e out of that profitable business which 
had such a blessing on it. You’ve taken to being a 
nob, buying land, being a country bashaw. Still in 
the Dissenting lino, eh ? Still godly ? iDr taken to 
the Church as more genteel ? ” 

This time Mr Raffles’ slow wink and sliglit pro¬ 
trusion of his tongue was worse than a iiiglitmare, 
because it held the certitude that it was not a night¬ 
mare, but a waking misery. J\Ir Bulstrode felt a 
shuddering nausea, and did^not speak, but was con¬ 
sidering diligently whethes ho should not leave 
Raffles to do as ho would, and simply defy him 
as a slanderer. The man would soon show him¬ 


self disreputable enough* to make,people disbelieve 
him. “But not when ho tolls any ugly-looking 
tmth about yow,” said discerning conseiousness. 
And agai]i: it seemed no wrong to keep itajtles at 
a distance, but Mr Bulstrode slinink from the direct 
falsehood of denying true statements. It was one 
thing to look back on forgiven sins, nay. to explain 
questionable conformity to lax customs, and anotlier 
to enter deliberately on the necessity of falsehood. 

0 But since Bulstrode did not speak. Raffles ran on, 
by way of using time to the utmost. 

“ I’ve not had such fine luck as you, by Jove! 
Things went confoundedly with mo in New York; 
those Yankees are cool hands, and a man of gentle- 
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manly feelings has no chance with them. ^*1 ma]T’‘3d 
when I came back—a nice woman in the tobacco 

f 

trade — very fond of me — but the trade was re¬ 
stricted, as we say. She had been settlefd there a 
good many years by a friend; but there was a son 
too much in the case. Josh and I nover hit it oif. 
However, I made the most of the position, and I’ve 
always taken my glass in good company. It’s been 
all on the square with me; I’m as open as the day. 
You won’t take it ill of me that I didn’t loolt you up 
before ; I’vo got a complaint that makes me a little 
dilatory. I thought you were trading and praying 
away in London still, and didn’t find you there. But 
you see I was sent., to you, Nick—perhaps for a 
blessing to both of us.\’ 

Mr Bafiies ended with a jocose snuffle: no man 
felt Ids intellect more supeiior to religious cant. 
And if the cunning which calculates on the mean¬ 
est feelings in me^i could Ibs called intellect, he had 
his share, for under the blurting rallying tone with 
which he spoke to Bulstrode, there was an evident 
solectipn of statements, as if they had been so many 
moves at ohess. Meanwhile Bulstrode had deter¬ 
mined on his move, and he said, with gathei ;d 
resolution— * 

“ You will do well to reflect, Mr Baffles, that it is 
possible for a man to overreach himself in the effort 
to secure undue advantage. Although I am not ia 
any way bound to you, I am willing to supply you 
with a regular annuity—in quarterly payments—so 
long as you fiilfil a promise to remain at a distance 
irom this neighbourhood. It is in your power to 
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oh'^ose. if you insist on remaining here, even for 
a short time, you will get nothing from me. I shall 
* decline to Imow you.” 

'^Ha, Iml*' said Baffles, with an affected explo¬ 
sion, “ tSat reminds me of a droll dog of a thief who 
declined tg llnow tho constable.” 

“Tour allusions are lost on me, sir,” said Biil- 
strode, with white heat; “ the law has no hold on 
me either through your agency or any*other." 

“ YoU^an’t understand a joke, my good fellow. I 
only meant that I should never decline to know you. 
But let us be serious. Your quarterly payment won’t 
quite Suit me. I like my freedom.” 

Here Raffles rose and stalk^^d once or twice up 
and down the room, swingiq|g his leg, and assuming 
an air of masterly meditation. At last he stopped 
opposite Bulstrode, and said, “I’ll tell you what I 
Give us a couple of hundreds—come, that’s modest 
—and I’ll go away—honour bright!—pick up my 
portmanteau and go away. But I shall not give up 
my liberty for a dirty annuity. I shall come and 
go whore I like. Perhaps it may suit mo t 9 stay 
away, and correspond with a friend; pt^-haps not. 
Have you the money -with you?” 

“ No, I have one hundred,” said Bulstrode, feeling 
the immediate riddance too great a relief to be re¬ 
jected on the ground of future uncertainties. “1 
T ill forward you the other if you will mention an 
address.” 

“ No, I'll wait here till you bring it,” said Baffles. 
“ I’ll take a stroll and have a snack, and you’ll be 
back by that time.” 

VOL. II. 2 C 
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Mr Bulstrode’s eickly body, shattered by^be 
agitations he had gone through since the last even¬ 
ing, made him feel abjectly in the power pf this loud* 
invulnerable man. At that moment he snatched at 
a temporary repose to be wod on any tei:kis. He 
was rising to do what Baffles suggested^ wlien the 
latter said, lifting up his finger as if with a sudden 
recollection— 

I did (have another look after Sarah again, 
tliongh I didn’t tell you; I’d a tender cdflscienco 
about that pretty young w(-man. I didn’t find her, 
b'^t I found out her husband’s name, and I made a 
note of it. But hang it, I lost my pocket-book. 
However, if I hea:^ it, I should know it again. 
I’ve got my faculties aij if I was in my prime, but 
names wear out, by Jovp I Sometimes I’m no better 
than a confounded tax-paper bf.fore the names are 
filled in. However, if I hear of her and her family, 
you shall know, J^ick. You’d like to do something 
for her, now she’s your stop-daughter.” 

“Doubtless,” said Mr Bulstrode, with the usual 
stead^r took of his light-grey eyes; “though that 
might reduce my power of assisting you.” 

As he walked out of the room. Baffles winked 
slowly at his back,*and then turned towards the 
window to watch the banker riding away—^virtually 
at his command. His lips first curled with a smile 
and then opened with a short triumphant laugh. 

“ But what the deuce was the name ?” he presently 
said, half aloud, scratching his head, and wrinkling 
his brows horizontally. He had not really cared or 
thought about this point of forgetfulness until it 
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curred io him in his invention of uuiioyances for 
13instrode. 

“ It be^n with* L; it was almost all I's I fancy,” 
he went dn, with a sense that he was getting hold 
of tho i^ppery namS. But the hold was too slight, 
and ho sooiygot tired of this mental chase; for few 
men were more impatient of private occupation or 
more in need of > making themselves continually 
heard than Mr Raffles. He preferred using his time 
in plei!^nt conversation with tlie bailiff and the 
housekeeper, from whom he gathered as much as 
he wanted to know about Mr Bulstrode’s position 
in' Middlemarch. 

After all, however, there was,a dull space of time 
which needed relieving witli bread and cheese and 
ale, and when ho was seaf^d alone with these re¬ 
sources in tho wainscoatcd parlour, he suddenly 
'slapped his knee, and exclaimed, liudislaw! ” 
Tliat action of memoiyowhich h« had tried to set 
pgoing, and had abandoned in despair, had suddenly 
completed itself without conscious effort—a common 
experience, agreeable as a completed sneezej even 
if the name remembered is of no valu^. Raffles 
immofliately took out his pocket-book, and wrote 
down the name, not because he expected to use it, 
but merely for the sake of not being at a loss if he 
ever did happen to want it. He was not going to 
t#l Bulstrode: there was no actual good in telling, 
and to a mind like that of Mr Raffles there is always 
prolmble good in a secret. 

He was satisfied with his present success, and by 
throe o’clock that day he had taken up his portman- 
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teau at the turnpike and mounted the cotfbh, re}i^- 
ing Mr Bulstrode’s eyes of an ugly black spot on 
the landscape at Stone Court, but not retrying him ^ 
of the dread that the black spot migh^ reappear 
and become inseparable even irom the visf^jb of his 
hearth. 
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